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his  entire  home,  than  was  formerly  . 
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any  local  fuel — outlasts  the  building. 
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Write  for  illuttrated  catalof  showing  open 
views  of  IDEAL' Areola  Heating  Outfit  instatU' 
tions  in  4#  5#  6  or  7*ro(Nn  cottages,  bungalows, 
fiats,  schools  and  small  business  buildings. 
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With  intimate  daily  use  women 
love  their  Pyralin  more  and  more. 
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to  deepen  its  rich,  mellow  lustre. 
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SOME\VHER.E,  sometime,  we  keard  tke  story  of  a  dear  Kttle  old  lady  wko  said,  ever  so  gently,  tkera 
were  so  many  tbings  ske  must  do  tkat  ske  tkougkt  ske'd  take  a  Kttle  nap. 

We  understand  just  kow  ske  felt.  Here  is  Marck  witk  an  incoming  Administration  sorely  in  need 
d  good  advice.  Here  are  tke  financial  and  kusiness  worlds  in  a  sad  muddle,  tke  Russian  proklem  still 
iMolved,  and  many  otker  matters,  great  and  small,  requiring  attention. 

Resolutely  we  turn  away  from  it  all — kaunted  ky  a  suspicion  tkat  our  aksence  may  not,  after  all,  ke 
igtid — not  to  take  a  Kttle  nap,  kut  to  talk  a  little  **skop,"  in  wkick  we  tkink  we  may  assume  your  interest. 

In  your  circle  of  acquaintances  you  prokakly  kave  one  at  least  wko  kas  tried  writing  for  puklication 
^  pay.  If  so,  you  ve  keard  a  great  deal  of  tke  difficulty  akout  getting  into  print,  tke  prejudices  of 
Editors,  and  so  on.  Perfectly  natural,  all  tkis  talk.  Most  writers  talk  akout  most  Editors  just  akout  tke 
wty  most  kousekolders  talk  akout  most  Plumkers.  e  suspect,  from  opportunities  for  personal  okservation, 
dit  tke  justification  is  considerakly  less  in  tke  case  of  Editors  tkan  witk  Plumkers. 

We  know  tkis  to  ke  so  witk  Everybody's^  and  in  order  tkat  you  skall  kave  sometking  more  tkan  our  un>' 
■gMrted  word  for  it,  we  offer  tkis  little  piece  of  verse,  dedicated  to  Miss  Roderick,  our  Managing  Editor, 
kyR.  E.  McGowen,  tke  Column  Conductor  of  tke  Rock  Island  Argus,  in  wkick  tke  verse  was  printed: 

TO  AN  EASTERN  LADY  EDITOR 

Altbougk  you  didn't  buy  my  feeble  verses 
Tke  fact  remains  tkat  Fm  not  feeling  blue; 

Upon  your  bead  I  lay  no  komd  curses — 

Au  contraire,  lady,  I  ve  grown  fond  of  you. 

'Tis  true,  of  course,  I  long  to  break  tke  fetters 
Tkat  bind  tkis  colyum  miUstone  'round  my  neck, 

■  But,  honestly.  I'd  ratker  read  your  letters 
^  Tkan  sign  my  name  upon  your  caskier' s  ckeck. 

You  kave  no  word  of  criticism  scatking. 

You  don't  enclose  tkat  printed  sKp  so  vile; 

A  rejection  at  your  bands  is  just  like  katkmg 
In  tke  sunskine  of  my  best-beloved's  smile. 

I  really  do  not  tkink  you  mean  to  flatter 
My  poor  attainments — I  am  not  so  rask 
As  tkat;  kut,  anyway,  it  doesn't  matter — 

I'd  ratker  get  your  letters  tkan  tke  cask! 

Ak.  lady,  it  is  really  quite  alarming 

How  in  my  tender  keart  you've  won  a  place; 

A  thousand  miles  away  I  find  you  charming — 

(Friend  wife  declares  tkat  line  is  a  disgrace! 

In  fact,  ske  says.  I'm  talking  Kke  a  rummy. 

But  I  don  t  care — ske  can  not  make  me  quad; 

For  tisn't  ev'ry  editor  wko  s  chummy — 

And  I'd  ratker  get  your  letters  tkan  tke  kale!) 

Seriously,  we  tkink  it  would  amaze  you  if  you  could  know  tke  processes  ky  wkick  your  completed 
■agazine  comes  to  you  month  ky  month.  And  nothing  would  please  you  more  tkan  tke  evidence  of  care 
ttercised  to  secure  balance  in  tke  contents. 

It  IS  tkat  wkick  brings  together  in  contrast  tke  dramatic  serial  ky  Mr.  Merwin,  wko  secured  kis  mate- 
tial  in  person  in  China,  and  tke  deeply  interesting  character  study  ky  Mr.  Hutchinson,  wko  finds  kis  types 
ui  England,  kut  wko  shows  you  they  are  really  everywhere  akout  us.  It  accounts,  too,  for  tke  painstaking 
contrast  of  adventure,  kusiness,  mystery,  love  and  otker  types  of  stories  wkick  find  place  m  individual  issues. 

Granting  this  care  in  selection,  it  is  not  surprising  tkat  at  times  particular  stones,  however  well  done, 
Bust  be  rejected,  for  tke  plan  and  pattern  must  ke  maintained.  In  tke  course  of  suck  rejections,  or,  more 
^f'rtkfully,  eliminations,  tke  whole  effort  of  tke  editorial  organization  is  to  retain  tke  good-will  of  tke 
'^ters,  and  its  success,  we  tkink,  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  McGowen's  plaintive  verse. 
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^Tke  P  1  a  y  t  o  y 

By  Hugh  ^dacT^air  Kahler 


d  CROSS  the  slab  of  mahogany 
Eddie  Penfold  saw  himseU 

IJk  reflected  in  the  face  of  his 
/  %  brother  Jim.  It  was  like 

•  looking  into  a  mirror  cleverly 

fashioned  to  distort  images 
without  destroying  their  fidelity — a  mirror 
which  even  emphasized  distinctive  fea- 
mits  in  a  subtle  caricature.  Jim  was  un- 
oirtakabl>  hb  brother,  and  the  fifteen 
veils  which  separated  them  seemed  sud- 
(knly  to  be  insignificant.  Jim,  pink  and 
soft  and  contented,  stood  for  a  moment 
IS  I  future  portrait  of  Eddie.  His  chin 
nestled  into  an  incipient  jowl  as  he  nodded 
t  benign  approval  of  the  report  which 
McVey  was  reading;  his  fingers,  outspread 
oo  the  glistening  wood,  were  each  envel¬ 
oped  in  an  amiable  fatness,  so  that  th,ey 
dramned  horizontally,  without  bending 
at  the  knuckle,  and  their  polished,  oval 
DaDs  seemed  ludicrously  minute  in  contrast 
to  their  broadened  tips. 

pDDIE’S  glance  moved,  as  if  for  reassur- 
"  ance,  to  his  own  hands,  long  and  lean 
and  brown.  He  studied  them  with  satis¬ 
faction,  opening  and  closing  them,  feeling 
the  muscles  of  his  forearm  tighten  as  his 
knuckles  whitened  below  their  tan.  But 
his  thought  moved  uneasily  onward, 
across  the  gap  of  those  fifteen  years,  re¬ 
membering  that  it  had  been  Jim  who  had 
tau^t  him  the  trick  of  gripping  his  first 
ibhreviated  midiron.  Abruptly  he  saw 
an  avenue  of  turf,  flanked  by  crowding 
overgrowth,  a  distant  glint  of  crimson 
where  a  tiny  flag  whipped  in  the  wind, 
■wedibly  remote.  He  stood  back,  awed 
and  envious,  while  Jim’s  arms  moved 
myiteriously,  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
<kacending  club,  the  clean,  smacking  re¬ 
port  of  wood  and  rubber,  the  spiteful  note 
of  doyen  air  as  the  ball  fled  out  in  its  long, 
heamtiful  arc.  Jim  had  played  a  very 
decent  wooden  game  in  those  days. 

He  appraised  that  remembered  shot, 
now,  with  the  critical  eye  of  present  sophis- 
|tttion.  It  had  been  almost  gocxl  enough , 
he  Aought,  to  justify  the  instant  and 
dnding  passion  for  the  game  which  it  had 
^•hened  in  the  spindling  schoolboy  who 
had  beheld  it.  Perhaps,  if  Jim  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  spoil  that  drive,  things  would 
Mve  been  different.  It  seemed  to  Eddie 
"enfold  that  his  conscious  existence  dated 
from  the  moment  when  he  had  held  his 
Raptured  breath  and  watched  the  ball 
bound  toward  that  far  flag  like  a  joyous, 
hving  thing. 

‘As  the  direct  result  of  the  present 
*™g  agreement,  therefore,  the  specula- 
“ve  element  of  our  manufacturing  problem 


TIm  uncritical  might  call  Eddie  Penfold 
a  MicceM,  for  at  twenty-fhre  be  wa« 
national  amateur  golf  champion  a«  well 
as  vice-president  of  the  Penfold  Com¬ 
pany.  Winifred  Kendrick,  however, 
was  anything  but  uncriticsJ,  as  was  also 
Eddie’s  elder  brother,  Jim,  and  Eddie 
accepted  their  implied  challenge.  The 
greenest  duffer  at  golf  must  find  a  thrill 
in  Mr.  Kahler’s  account  of  the  big 
game  of  the  “  Boy  Phenom’s  ”  career. 

has  been  practically  eliminated — possible 
to  adjust  purchases  of  raw  materials,  speed 
of  pi^uction,  employment  of  labor  with 
mathematical  precision  to  volume  of  sales. 
Aside  from  the  complete  saving  of  all 
selling  expense,  in  itself  a  considerable 
economy,  the  cost  of  actual  manufacture 
has  thus  been  reduced  by  twelve  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent.” 

McVey  seemed  to  relish  the  words,  to 
release  them  with  a  sort  of  affectionate 
reluctance.  Eddie  listened  absently,  his 
eyes  mo\'ing  to  the  wide  window,  beyond 
which  a  swirling  descent  of  fine  snow  veiled 
the  saw-tooth  roofs  of  the  shops.  He  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  tempered  heat 
of  the  board-room.  His  lungs  resented  it 
as  he  filled  them  deep. 

Sixteen  hours  south  there  would  be  the 
Carolina  sun,  the  blue-black  iridescence 
of  the  pines,  a  wind  with  life  in  it  sweeping 
over  the  ash-tinted  fainvays  of  Bermuda 
grass,  the  gleam  of  yellow  sand  to  mark 
the  level,  lightning  greens.  He  glanced 
at  the  watch  on  his  wrist.  Barely  two — 
and  the  train  left  at  three-thirty — Chris¬ 
tian  could  pack  and  fetch  his  bags  to  the 
terminal  in  plenty  of  time. 

He  interrupted  McVey ’s  statistics  brusk- 
ly,  addressing  Jim  with  a  touch  of  defi¬ 
ance  in  eye  and  tone. 

“Sorry  to  disturb  the  meeting,  but  I’ve 
got  to  duck.  You  don’t  need  me,  anyway.” 

He  got  eagerly  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke, 
anxious  to  escape  without  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  Jim  wouldn’t  bother  him  in  front  of 
the  others.  Their  friction  lay  between 
them,  carefully  concealed  from  subordi¬ 
nates  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  discipline. 
There  would  be  a  row  about  it,  of  course, 
when  he  came  back,  but  that  didn’t 
matter  now'. 

“"DETTER  wait,  hadn’t  you?”  Jim’s 
voice  was  casual,  in  spite  of  a  glint¬ 
ing  annoyance  in  his  normally  placid  eyes. 

“We’ll  have  some  questions  to  decide - ” 

“I’d  only  be  an  echo.”  Eddie  shrugged. 
“Got  to  catch  a  train.  You  represent 
me,  anyway.” 


He  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  others, 
detecting  a  sober  disapproval  in  MeVey’s 
arid  scrutiny  which  somehow  deepened 
the  pleasure  of  hb  revolt.  To  desert  a 
board  meeting  for  any  reason  whatever 
seemed  close  to  sacrilege  to  McVey,  he 
knew.  He  was  now  all  eagerness  to  be 
gone,  to  close  the  door  behind  him  on  the 
tempered  air,  the  ruddy,  polished  paneb, 
the  reverend  speech  of  increased  dividends. 
The  protests  of  hb  overruled  conscience 
only  hastened  hb  step;  having  yielded  to 
his  besetting  vice,  a  Wnd  of  fear  obsessed 
him — a  fear  of  tardy  penitence  as  well  as 
of  some  intervening  physical  prevention. 
He  would  not  feel  altogether  secure  until 
the  wheeb  of  the  Pulhnan  turned  under 
him. 

HIS  own  office  offered  no  detention.  The 
desk  was  as  faultlessly  ordered  as  the 
room  itself ;  except  for  the  bronze  inkstands 
and  pen-tray  its  expanse  of  gleaming 
wood  was  naked.  He  touched  a  button 
inset  under  its  ledge  and  was  already  in 
the  act  of  putting  on  hb  overcoat  when 
Miss  Niblo  confronted  him  gravely  from 
the  inner  doorway,  her  note-book  folded 
open  in  the  supeiiluously  efficient  habit 
which  always  seemed  to  reproach  him. 
He  resented  the  wooden  countenance  she 
turned  toward  hb  present  attitude.  Its 
want  of  expression  seemed  carefully  to 
conceal  Miss  Niblo’s  disapproval  of  young 
men  who  left  their  desks  at  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

“I’m  going  away  for  a  few  days,”  he 
said  abruptly.  “Be  back  in  a  week  or  so. 
Nothing  particularly  pressing  to  clean  up 
before  I  go,  is  there?” 

She  accorfed  the  question  a  suitable  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  weighty  matter.  He  was 
conscious  that  her  negative  answer  repre¬ 
sented  the  triumph  of  truth  over  inclina¬ 
tion.  It  was  plain  that  she  would  have 
preferred  to  advance  reasons  against  hb 
departure. 

“I  thought  not.”  He  nodded,  settling 
hb  shoulders  in  the  fur-lined  coat.  “Oh, 
by  the  way — I  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  tell 
my  brother — he  was  busy  with  the  board 
meeting,  you  know.  Just  explain  to  him 
for  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town  in 
something  of  a  hurry.” 

“Where  shall  we  write  you?” 

“I’ll  let  you  know  later  about  that.” 
.Again  he  put  down  the  temptation  to 
shock  her  with  the  blunt  truth.  “That’s 
all,  I  guess.  Good-by.” 

He  went  out,  curiously  hurried  by  her 
level,  unfriendly  eyes,  slightly  dbtorted 
behind  the  shell-rinuned  lenses.  A  ran¬ 
dom  thought  followed  him  into  the  raw, 
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snow-laden  wind.  Business  made  people 
like  that;  it  was  business  that  had  changed 
Jim  into  that  dull,  pink,  swollen  carica¬ 
ture,  business  that  had  put  those  owlish 
spectacles  on  the  girl’s  eyes,  choked  the 
life  out  of  her  voice,  substituted  an  elabo¬ 
rate  set  of  inhibitions  for  the  artless  im¬ 
pulses  of  youth.  He  hurried  out  through 
the  superheated  corridor  with  a  sense  of 
escape,  the  unfriendly  weather  somehow 
welcome  after  the  artifices  of  indoors. 
The  device  of  using  a  public  pay-station 
spared  him  the  possibility  of  a  debate  with 
Jim.  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  clash, 
but  it  would  have  involved  an  issue  he  had 
thus  far  been  able  to  avoid — a  direct  and 
unequivocal  rebellion  against  Jim’s  au¬ 
thority.  By  deferring  the  argument  imtil 
he  came  back  he  evaded  the  necessity  of 
flat  defiance. 

Christian’s  voice  answered  him,  correct¬ 
ly  formal  and  yet  softened  into  a  kind  of 
warmth.  He  had  long  ago  discovered 
that  he  was  something  of  a  hero  to  the 
household  factotum. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Eddie.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
reserving  a  berth,  sir.  I  noticed  your 
mashie  was  out  of  the  bag  and  I  thougjit 
you  might  be  going  down  after  all.” 

Eddie  lauded.  “You’re  a  wonder, 
Christian.  I  didn’t  make  up  my  mind 
till  about  three  minutes  ago - ” 

“No,  sir.  But  I  happened  to  see  that 
Mr.  Wainwright  and  Mr.  Tregler  were 
entered,  and  I  thought - ” 

Eddie  laughed  again.  Christian’s  al¬ 
legiance  had  never  wavered  since  the  day 
when  Eddie  Penfold  had  demonstrated 
the  falsity  of  a  doctrine  asserting  that 
golf  was  an  old  man’s  game  by  playing 
through  to  the  semifinals  of  the  National 
atApawamis  in  His  seventeenth  year. 

“You  old  mind-reader!”  He  hung  up  the 
receiver  and  half-ran  to  the  comer  where 
the  trolley-line  passed,  his  good  nature 
wholly  restored  by  the  interview.  The 
depression  of  the  office  dropped  from  his 
thought  as  abruptly  as  the  plant  itself 
disappeared  from  his  vision.  His  mind 
was  happily  in  the  future,  intent  on  the 
problem  of  beating  Sam  Wainwright  or 
Rollin  Tregler  or  both,  in  spite  of  a  win¬ 
ter’s  denied  of  practise.  Mdie  Penfold 
had  already  ceas^  to  be  secretary  of  the 
Penfold  Manufacturing  Company.  With¬ 
out  shame  or  regret  he  was  once  more 
himself. 

“Nothing  but  a  playboy!” 

Jim  had  applied  the  term  during  their 
last  difference.  Somehow  it  had  stung 
then.  A  man  of  twenty-four  really  ought 
to  be  busy  at  something  more  important 
than  a  game,  Eddie  had  thou^t  as  he 
listened  to  Jim’s  aggrieved  indictment. 
And  yet,  as  he  foimd  old  Christian  waiting 
in  the  Terminal  with  his  baggage  and 
clubs,  his  conscience  refused  to  attack  him 
on  the  score  of  this  relapse. 

“Playboy,  eh?”  He  surveyed  the  word 
mentally,  distinctly  conscious  of  a  quick¬ 
ened  tempo  in  his  arteries,  while  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  porter  down  the  platform. 
“Well,  I  guess  Jim’s  right.  But  what  of  it?” 

II 

He  nodded  a  response  to  his  name, 
smiling  mechanically  at  the  man  who 
recognized  him  as  he  hesitated  in  the  aisle 
of  the  club-car,  already  beginning  to  fill 
with  the  smoke  of  discordant  blends  of 
tobacco.  He  smoked  occasionally  him¬ 


self,  but  the  atmosphere  of  these  cars 
always  choked  him.  He  had  hoped  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  combined  effect 
of  cigarets  and  pipes  and  cigars  drove 
him  back  to  his  seat  in  the  sleeper.  There 
was  pretty  apt  to  be  some  congenial 
acquaintance  in  the  club-car — some  one 
with  whom  to  exchange  reminiscence  and 
gossip  about  the  game  and  the  men  who 
play^  it,  to  help  him  cleanse  his  mind  of 
lingering  thoughts  of  business  and  Jim’s 
irritated  comments.  His  glance  came  back 
to  the  man  who  had  greet^  him. 

He  had  no  recollection  of  the  face,  but 
that  meant  nothing.  He  was  used  to 
being  introduced  to  scores  of  admiring 
strangers,  no  one  of  whom  registered  even 
li^tly  on  his  memory.  People  were 
always  claiming  acquaintance  on  this 
scant  foundation.  It  seemed  to  please 
them  and,  in  a  mild  degree,  it  pleased 
Eddie  Penfold,  too — he  extracted  a  gentle 
sense  of  celebrity  from  such  recognition. 
If  there  had  been  any  familiar  face  in  sight, 
he  would  have  gone  on,  however.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  hear  his  name  spoken  by 
somebody  he  did  not  know,  but  he  had 
learned  fliat  conversations  with  such  peo¬ 
ple  ran  inevitably  in  one  worn  groove. 
In  spite  of  his  hunger  for  speech,  therefore, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  forward  to 
his  half-section  when  the  other  gestured 
toward  the  vacant  chair  at  his  side  and 
spoke  again. 

“Sit  down  here,  won’t  you?” 

The  form  and  tone  of  the  invitation 
pleased  Eddie  dimly.  There  was  a  sort 
of  shyness  about  it,  a  half-revealed  eager¬ 
ness  for  his  company  which,  in  this  man, 
became  almost  pathetic.  He  was  little 
and  wispy  and  old,  and  his  eyes  were 
wistful,  hke  a  child’s.  Eddie  classified 
him  easily:  a  40-handicap  enthusiast, 
southward  bound  for  a  week  or  two  of 
winter  golf  about  which,  safely  back  in 
his  ice-locked  home  town,  he  would 
presently  discourse  with  the  fine  poetic 
license  of  his  kind.  “And  Eddie  Penfold 
told  me — oh,  yes — know  him  well — we 
went  down  together,  you  know — ^he  told 
me  to  try  that  stance  I’m  telling  you 
about — ”  It  would  give  the  old  fellow  a 
topic  for  such  addresses  as  long  as  he  lived, 
Eddie  thought.  He  grinned  and  dropped 
into  the  chair,  declining  a  thin,  wicked¬ 
looking  cigar. 

“Going  down  to  Cedarcresl,  I  suppose?” 
“Thou^t  I  would.”  Eddie  restrained 
a  grin  at  the  handsmooth  gambit.  They 
always  began  like  that. 

“That’s  fine.  I’m  going  there  my¬ 
self.”  A  chuckle,  apologetic,  self-conscious. 
“Always  make  up  my  mind  not  to  and 
then  inake  it  down  again.  Lasted  longer 
than  usual  this  year.” 

“It’s  a  great  game,”  conunented  Eddie. 
“Gets  to  you - ” 

“Yes.  Trouble  with  me  was  starting 
too  late.  Never  learn  now.” 

“Never  too  late,”  said  Eddie.  It  was 
like  going  through  a  rehearsed  dialog. 
In  another  minute  he  would  be  listening 
to  a  description  of  the  home  course,  with 
yardages  and  scores,  to  anecdotes  of 
spectacular  sixes  and  eights.  They  were 
all  alike,  these  old  fellows.  Absently 
he  provided  himself  with  a  specific  excuse, 
in  advance  of  the  inevitable  suggestion 
that  perhaps  they  might  get  in  a  round 
together.  He’d  plead  the  necessity  for 
private  practise  this  time,  he  decided. 
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“Have  to  get  used  to  sand  greens  and  rmj. 
up  approaches,  you  know.”  But  the 
caution  was  wasted. 

“My  niece  came  with  me  this  trip," 
confided  the  other.  He  chuckled  agai\ 
“Wouldn’t  let  me  come  alone.  Last  tint 
I  came  down  for  a  week  I  was  forty-t»o 
days  getting  back.  Says  I  need  a  keeper." 

Eddie  grinned  dutifully.  There  was 
generally  a  niece  or  a  daughter  or  some 
other  feminine  appendage.  He  was  adept 
at  side-stepping  entanglements.  The  next 
move  would  be  an  artless  declaration  that 
this  particular  niece  vehemently  desired 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  prepared  to 
receive  this  intelligence  with  a  discreetly 
constrained  exhibit  of  pleasure.  But 
again  his  neighbor  departed  from  the 
routine. 

“Better  get  back  to  her,”  he  said,  drop¬ 
ping  the  remnant  of  his  cigar.  “Knows 
how  long  it  takes  to  smoke  one  of  tl^ 
things.  Holds  a  watch  on  me.”  He 
came  to  his  feet,  looking  more  fragile 
than  ever  on  his  reedy  legs.  “See  you 
later,  maybe.” 

Eddie  hoped  so,  politely,  and  finished 
a  cigaret  in  contented  premeditatioas. 
Usually,  after  a  lay-off,  he  played  a  bit 
under  his  normal  fibres.  And,  unusuafly 
strong  on  him,  he  felt  that  queer  assur¬ 
ance  of  fitness  which  he  had  learned  to 
trust.  He  might  not  beat  Tregler  tins 
time,  but  he’d  come  close.  His  mental 
vision  set  before  him  the  championship 
course  at  Cedarcrest  with  the  fidelity  of 
the  camera — every  trap  and  hazard 
accurately  located.  He  deliberately  sur¬ 
rendered  to  a  private  weakness,  playing 
an  imaginary  round,  shot  by  shot.  He 
suspect^  that  other  men  harbored  the 
same  vice;  some  of  them  had  confessed  it, 
shamefacetUy,  had  even  dreamed  aloud  ol 
a  round  in  which  every  hole  was  played 
in  the  plausible  minimum  which  an  oc¬ 
casional  miracle  now  and  then  translates 
into  performance. 

But  Eddie  Penfold  played  his  mental 
golf  very  otherwise.  He  saw  himself 
on  the  first  tee,  watching  Tregler  place 
one  of  his  perfect  drives  in  the  exact  spot 
whence  his  second  would  most  surely  find 
the  green.  He  listened  to  the  subdued 
comment  of  the  gaUery,  suddenly  hushed 
as  he  teed  his  baU.  And  then,  relentlessly 
denying  the  impulse  to  add  twenty  yards 
to  Tregler’s  tee-shot,  he  would  top  or 
schlaff  or  hook  or  slice,  choosing  a  lie  in  ^ 
meanest  sand-pit,  where  the  malignant  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  architect  had  left  an  over¬ 
hanging  shelf  to  be  reckoned  with,  or  he 
would  find  his  baU  in  the  rough,  cuddled 
on  the  far  side  of  a  tuft  of  wire-grass 
through  which  the  niblick  of  penitence 
must  cut  a  miraculous  Culebra,  or  perh^» 
a  pine  would  present  an  all  but  impossible 
stymie,  demanding  to  be  grazed  by  his 
recovery. 

Trouble,  any\\’ay.  In  these  imaging 
clashes  with  the  natural  laws  of  gravity 
and  momentum,  the  man-hating  invention 
of  course-architects,  the  blind,  brutal 
perversity  of  sheer  chance,  he  ruthless^ 
chose  the  unhappiest  result  he  could 
square  with  his  photographic  knowledge 
of  the  course.  No  long,  clean,  beautifw 
drive  left  him  with  a  childish  approaffl 
to  play;  if  he  sometimes  permitted  himsm 
the  variety  of  a  straight,  far  tee-shot,  it 
was  only  to  find  his  baU  in  a  hoof-print, 
aU  hope  of  distance  gone. 
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It  was  enough  to  sit  comfortably  in  his  wicker  armchair,  to  watch  the  changing  flay  of  that  curious  inner  light  in 
the  grrVs  face,  to  hear  the  cadence  of  her  voice. 


Ever  since  he  could  remember  he  had 
driven  himself  through  these  fictitious 
disasters;  he  had  a  trick  of  recording  un- 
fcigettably  every  bad  lie  he  found  in 
actual  play,  every  freak  of  mischance  which 
went  against  him,  and  out  of  this  ever- 
multiplying  stock  he  chose  his  catastro¬ 
phes,  a  connoisseur  of  impossibilities. 

He  intensified  the  interest  of  his  inven¬ 
tions  by  endowing  his  antagonist  with 
the  finesse  of  a  master  and  the  luck  of  the 
devil;  always,  to  halve  or  win,  Eddie 
Penfold  must  achieve  the  conquest  of 
-physical  difficulties  and  mental  tension  at 
once. 

Sometimes  he  mercilessly  compelled  his 
imaginary'  self  to  dub  these  crucial  shots; 
he  would  smite  and  flail  away  in  profundi¬ 
ties  of  crumbling  sand,  his  backswing 
m)uld  be  tangled  in  adroit  pine-boughs, 
he  would  rebound  drunkenly  from  the 
tr^trunk  he  planned  to  pass  by  a  hair’s 
thickness.  Sometimes  he  woilld  bring 
off  the  recovery  in  triumph,  run  down  his 
tearing  ten-footer  for  the  match ;  he  varied 
the  feue  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
]'inning  or  losing  as  his  mood  would  have 
it,  but  always  playing  in  trouble. 

As  he  came  to  consider  the  habit  more 
•oberly,  he  discovered  that  these  mental 
practise -rounds  superinduced  a  wholesome 
b^e  of  mind  in  actual  play.  He  had 
jraffiened  his  soiJ  to  the  conung  of  calam¬ 
ity,  d^rved  or  gratuitous,  imtil  the 
^•sualties  of  fact  neither  annoyed  nor  dis- 
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heartened;  he  had  schooled  himself  to 
face  desperate  situations  without  the  fatal 
reflex  of  overtightened  nerves. 

It  was  his  amazing  faculty  of  recovery 
which  had  carried  him  into  his  youthful 
celebrity  that  week  at  Apawamis,  when 
he  had  come  within  a  put  of  reaching  the 
finals  and  the  sporting  pages  had  blos¬ 
somed  with  snapshot  portraits  and  the 
adjectives  beloved  of  headline-builders. 
He  had  resented,  from  the  magnificent 
maturity  of  sixteen,  the  recurrent  emphasis 
on  such  understatements  as  “infant”  and 
“child”  and  “schoolboy,”  even  in  intimate 
conjunction  with  complimentary  “wizards” 
and  “phenoms”  and  “wonders.”  But  his 
youthfiJness  was  thus  irrevocably  fastened 
upon  him.  After  seven  years  he  was  still 
E^die  Penfold,  Infant  Prodigy,  to  the 
colunm-conductors  of  the  pink  editions, 
and  even,  in  a  modified,  unreasoning 
way,  to  himself. 

NOW,  as  he  accurately  deposited  an  im¬ 
aginary  ball  in  the  right-hand  comer 
of  the  blind  trap  which  lay  in  wait  for  the 
unwary  slice,  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
from  the  first  tee,  the  thin  overlay  of  en¬ 
forced  adolescence  slipped  easily  from 
him.  Eddie  Penfold,  masquerading  as 
secretary  of  the  Penfold  Manufacturing 
Company,  deceived  almost  nobody.  He 
did  not  even  try  to  deceive  himself.  But 
Eddie  Penfold,  still  the  Child  Phenom  at 
twenty-four  and  a  half,  on  his  way  to 


Cedarcrest  and  the  Mid-March  Tourna¬ 
ment,  became  a  personage  of  genuine  and 
high  importance,  in  his  own  estimate  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  world — the  world 
where  rank  is  mathematically  determin¬ 
able  from  the  handicap  lists  and  a  caddy 
may  do  more  than  look  at  a  king. 

Beyond  the  window-glass  gray  snow  lay 
dismally  on  the  sills  and  roofs  of  Jersey 
factories,  but  the  Sandhills  Specif  en¬ 
joyed  something  like^the  extra-territorial 
quality  of  a  legation.  Whoso  rode  in  its 
southward-bound  Pullmans  was  in  some 
sense  already  imder  the  segis  of  Saint 
Andrew.  With  the  first  stirring  of  its 
wheels  the  standards  of  the  outlander  were 
overturned;  billionaire  and  bookkeeper, 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  sage  and  the 
member  of  congress,  all  were  to  be  reap¬ 
praised  by  the  unrelenting  measure  of  a 
game  which  has  no  respect  for  distinctions 
not  its  own.  Even  in  the  curdling  smoke 
of  the  club-car  Eddie  Penfold ’s  lungs 
expanded.  And  he  lifted  a  mental  bjill 
cleanly  out  of  a  cuppy  mental  lie  with  a 
confident,  full-swung  mental  niblick. 

He  was  playing  his  thirty-sixth  hole 
when  a  splendid  personage  of  color  admin¬ 
istered  the  public  recognition  of  his  high 
estate.  Perceptibly  unbending  from  a 
conscious  erectitude,  Clarence,  Herald 
Extraordinary  of  the  Dining-Car  since  the 
first  run  of  the  Sandhills  Special,  never 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  one  whose 
handicap  was  higher  than  six,  revealed 
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two  ranks  of  golden  teeth  and  spoke 
him  audibly  by  name. 

“Good  evenin’,  Mistuh  Penfold,  suh!” 
He  stiffened  beyond  the  vertic^  and 
resumed  his  aloof  remoteness.  “Fust 
call  foh  dinnuh  innuh  die-nun  cah!’’ 
Eddie  played  a  masterly  approach  to  the 
home  green  from  the  ink-berry  bushes 
which  masked  the  caddy -pen  and,  with 
almost  a  swagger,  departed  in  pursuit  of 
the  diner,  eight  cars  forward.  The  office 
and  the  board  meeting,  Jim  and  McVey 
and  Miss  Niblo  were  already  well  below 
the  horizon  of  his  mind. 

Ill 

E  RECOGNIZED  his  comrade  of  the 
club-car  as  he  followed  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  gesture  toward  one  of  the  small  tables 
at  the  left  of  the  aisle.  The  old  man 
faced  him  beyond  the  erect  shoulders  of  a 
girl  whose  very  jacket  seemed  to  disclose 
strength  of  character.  Eddie  was  relieved 
to  observe  that  the  pair  occupied  another 
of  the  single  tables,  thus  precluding  the 
chance  of  his  being  compelled  to  join  them. 
He  conceived  a  certain  intuitive  antago¬ 
nism  toward  those  tweed  shoulders  in  that 
first  sight  of  them.  The  lady  looked,  he 
decided,  exactly  like  the  sort  of  niece  who 
would  nominate  herself  her  imcle’s  keeper. 
A  general  inclination  to  keep  away  from 
girls  became  specific;  here  was  one  obvious¬ 
ly  to  be  shunned. 

But  the  conductor  drew  out  a  chair 
facing  hers.  He  found  himself  meeting  a 
direct,  deliberate  inspection,  aware  of  a 
surprising  and  pleasurable  contradiction 
of  the  estimate  he  had  formed  from  be¬ 
hind.  She  wasn’t  pretty,  he  decided, 
but — he  listened  to  a  disingenuous  iimer 
declaration  that  he  had  never  liked  mere 
prettiness,  anyway.  There  was  something 
about  this  girl  that  went  deeper;  health, 
a  radiance  of  vitality,  a — ^he  groped  for 
the  right  word — a  finish,  he  told  himself 
clumsily.  She  made  him  think  of  some¬ 
thing  intricate  and  fine,  to  which  the  ulti¬ 
mate  touch  of  a  creative  craftsman  had 
been  lovingly  given.  Only  when  her  eyes 
moved  unhurriedly  away  from  his  did  he 
realize  that  he  had  stared  like  a  calf. 

He  dived  deep  into  the  menu  for  an  os- 
trichwise  seclusion,  his  ears  faintly  tin¬ 
gling,  an  absurd  quiver  in  his  pulse,  un¬ 
comfortably  conscious  of  his  hands,  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  scarf  and  his  cuffs.  In 
sum,  these  reactions  induced  a  vague 
hostility  toward  their  source.  He  decided, 
as  he  penciled  his  order,  that  he  did  not 
like  her — a  conclusion  which  restored  some 
measure  of  his  self-respect  and  enabled 
him  to  glance  in  her  direction  with  com¬ 
posure. 

Her  eyes  were  again  fixed  thoughtfully 
upon  him.  He  guessed,  from  the  old 
man’s  posture,  that  Eddie  Penfold  was 
the  topic  of  discourse,  and  a  visible  re¬ 
lenting  in  her  scrutiny  confirmed  the  hy¬ 
pothesis.  He  was  pleased.  She  wouldn’t 
have  inspected  him  with  that  cool,  offen¬ 
sive  impersonality  if  she  had  known  him 
at  once  for  the  Boy  Wonder.  He  forgave 
her,  magnanimously,  and  discovered  that 
pxjssibly  he  had  been  premature  in  his  es¬ 
timate  of  her  looks.  Some  people  would 
probably  call  her  pretty — good-looking, 
anyway.  There  was  something  about 
her — he  realized  that  he  was  staring  again, 
and  again  took  refuge  in  the  convenient 
device  of  the  ostrich.  But  the  old  man 


pursued  him  this  time,  twisting  about  to 
face  him.  benevolence  and  a  hint  of  self- 
impwrtance  in  his  look  and  tone. 

“Penfold.  I  want  you  to  know  my  niece,” 
he  announced,  with  a  disregard  of  the 
conventions  of  presentation  which  Eddie 
instantly  resented  on  the  girl’s  be¬ 
half.  As  if  he  were  doing  her  a  favor 
by  submitting  to  the  introduction!  These 
old-timers  had  no  tact.  “She  tells  me 
you’ve  never  happ)ened  to  meet.” 

This  eNndently  represented  his  con¬ 
ception  of  a  complete  and  ceremonial 
presentation.  Eddie  bowed  and  grinned 
and  mumbled  his  pleasure,  annoyed  at  the 
omissions.  But  the  girl  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue,  leaning  forward  and  spieaking  with 
crisp  distinctness. 

“I’m  Winifred  Kendrick.  Mr.  Penfold. 
Uncle  Arthur  keep)s  forgetting  that  we’re 
not  ail  famous.” 

Eddie  received  the  enlightenment  with  a 
suitably  fatuous  expression.  Winifred — 
suited  her,  that  name.  Yes.  She  had  a  kind 
of — of  straightfonvardness  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  Winifred.  He  made  a  new 
revision  of  his  first  impressions.  Good 
sort,  probably — no ’darned  nonsense  about 
her.  Sensible.  Downright.  Yes,  and  pret¬ 
ty,  too,  when  you  looked  at  her  again. 
Carried  class.  You  couldn’t  help  seeing 
that. 

He  was  relieved  when  certain  intricate 
calculations  achieved  the  result  of  a  simul¬ 
taneous  exit.  Following  them  through 
three  or  four  sleepxjrs  it  was  completely 
natural  to  stop  at  their  sections,  easy  to 
accept  a  gestured  invitation  to  sit  opp)osite 
her.  The  uncle,  obtuse  in  his  dotage, 
suggested  a  joint  expjedition  to  the  club- 
car.  Eddie  declined  resolutely  and  be¬ 
held  the  solitary  departure  of  his  bene¬ 
factor  without  a  twinge.  Uncles  were 
convenient,  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  otherwise  distressingly  sup)erfluous. 
Miss  Kendrick  also  seemed  reconciled  for 
once  to  the  avomcular  cigar.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  lighten  and  she  spoke  with  a 
noticeable  lessening  of  reserv'e. 

“I  feel  almost  acquainted  with  you, 
Mr.  Penfold,”  she  began.  “Your  name’s 
a  household  word  with  us  ” 

Eddie  was  used  to  this.  They  all  said 
it.  But  this  time  he  liked  the  sound  of  it. 
He  grinned  a  pleased  depreciation. 

“I’ve  met  your  brother,”  she  went  on, 
surprisingly.  “You’re  a  lot  alike,  aren’t 
you.  for  such  dissimilar  men?”  She  evi¬ 
dently  checked  this  statement  by  another 
calm  inspection,  and  nodded  as  if  the  result 
confirmed  it.  He  wondered  where  Jim 
had  met  her,  and  a  dim  scorn  of  his  brother 
stirred  in  him  at  the  thought  that  Jim 
hadn’t  been  interested  enough  to  mention 
her  to  him.  Jim  must  be  getting  near¬ 
sighted,  he  decided. 

“'VT'OU’VE  been  very  successful,”  she 

A  went  on  with  a  judicial  positmty 
which  puzzled  him.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  words,  but  the  intonation  seemed  to 
lend  them  a  flavor  of  originality.  He  had 
learned  to  acknowledge  such  speeches  with 
a  gesture  of  disclaimer.  But  she  would 
have  none  of  this. 

“But  you  have!”  she  persisted.  “It’s 
one  of  the  big  pities  about  America  that 
it  doesn’t  happen  oftener-^ — ” 

“They’ve  bwn  at  it  longer — on  the  other 
side,”  he  suggested.  “Give  us  time.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  She  tilted  her 
head  seriously.  “I’ve  wondered  if  that 
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might  not  be  the  explanation.  I’d  Ij^ 
to  think  so,  of  course.” 

Again  he  was  disturbed  by  her  tone. 
Golf  interested  him,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in 
this  deep,  almost  religious  fervor  with 
which  ^e  discussed  it.  But  he  said 
nothing,  aware  that  she  was  in  no  need  of 
response;  her  next  remark  was  obviously 
in  course  of  construction. 

“It’s  almost  tragic,”  she  continued. 
“We’re  a  race  of  creators — for  one  genera¬ 
tion  only.  We  do  amazing  things— 
splendid  things,  really — and  lose  interest 
in  them  instantly  they’re  done.  We  miss 
the — the  traditions  which  ought  to  grow 
up  and  cling  about  our  accomplishments— 
one  generation  following  another  in  the 
same  line  of  endeavor,  building  up  on  the 
old  foundations,  broadening,  strengthen¬ 
ing — oh,  it’s  such  a  pity  to  lose  the  dignity 
and  stateliness  of  our  work - ” 

He  stared  in  complete  bewilderment 
“I  don’t  just  get  that,  I’m  afraid.” 

“You  don’t?”  she  seemerl  disap|X)inted 
in  him.  The  light  dimmed  a  little  in  her 
face.  “I  meant  that  we  .\mericans  didn’t 
carry  on  our  businesses  in  the  direct  line 
of  succession,  as  they  do  abroad— that  we 
don’t  build  up  a  sort  of  entail,  keep  a 
name  and  a  line  linked  to  a  business,  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation.  It’s  really  that  fail¬ 
ure  which  justifies  the  European  view  of  us 
as  a  race  of  dollar-hunters.  Of  course  we 
aren’t — of  course  we’re  the  most  passion¬ 
ately  uncommercial  people  on  earth.  But 
when  they  see  the  telegraph,  with  nobody 
named  Morse  even  remotely  connected 
with  it,  or  the  whole  steamship  industry 
without  Fulton’s  great-grandsons  at  tli 
top  of  it,  when  they  watch  us  achieve  one 
industrial  miracle  after  another  and  never 
impress  a  p)ersonality  on  its  development, 
one  can’t  blame  them  for  assuming  that 
the  money  was  all  we  wanted.  Do  you 
see,  now?” 

“/^O  ON.”  He  was  "still  mystified, 
except  for  the  single  enlightenmait 
as  to  her  topic.  She  wasn’t  talking  about 
golf.  That  was  clear,  anyway.  But  it 
struck  him  as  even  more  absurd  to  use  that 
reverential  tone  toward  business.  He 
thought  suddenly  of  the  office,  the  faces 
about  the  big  table  in  the  board-room, 
nodding  solernnly  in  approval  of  MeV^’s 
arid  statistics — “the  practical  elimination 
of  selling-expense — a  net  decrease  of  twelve 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  proper — ”  Ugh!  He  seemed 
to  feel  the  warm,  filtered  air  again,  to  know 
the  suffocating  deadliness  of  his  desk. 

“That’s  what  I  meant  about  you  and 
your  brother,”  she  pursued.  “You’ve 
both  taken  up  the  work  where  your  father 
left  it,  instep  of  selling  out  to  a  stock 
company  and — and  going  in  for  polo  and 
yachts  and  collecting  pottery!  It  was 
really  Eben  Penfold  who  made  the  motor 
age  possible.  Without  the  principle 
carburation  as  he  applied  it  we  couldnt 
conceivably  have  developed  the  gas<^ 
motor  into  a  practical,  universal  utility 
as  we  have.  In  a  way  he  was  just  as  much 
of  a  pioneer  as  the  men  who  tamed  the 
forests  and  plains  when  the  continent 
was  new.  And  there’s  something-;-soIn^ 
thing  fine  and  splendid  about  his  »ns 
carrying  on  his  work,  as  you  two  are  doing- 
I  suppose  all  this  sounds  silly — romantic. 
I  can’t  help  that.  There’s  more  real  K>j 
malice  in  business  than  anywhere  else— “ 

“Never  thou^t  of  it  like  that,”  he  said. 


No  use  arguing  with  her  about  it.  Funny 
^at  wild  ideas  girls  got,  sometimes. 
Romance  and  business!  Adventure  and 
fyitement  in  sitting  through  dull  hours 
bdiind  a  big,  empty  desk!  Mechanically 
he  toppe<l  an  imaginary  drive  accurately 
into  a  s;ind-trap  and  meditated  between 
his  two  niblicks  as  he  studied  the  dismal  lie. 

“Oh,  but  you  should,”  she  declared. 
“You’re  missing  so  much  of  the  fun  of  it 
if  you  don’t  realize  the  danger  and  the 
difficulty,  the  everlasting  demand  for 
courage  and  wit  and  strength,  the  prize 
that  waits  the  winner  and  the  loser,  too.” 
Her  eyes  were  shining,  and  he  had  a  queer, 
dull  fancy  that  a  light  burned  in  her,  a 
Kght  shone  through  and  through  her  face. 

“You  make  it  sound  interesting,  sure 
enough,”  he  conceded.  “Never  struck 
me  just  that  way.” 

He  listened  submissively  to  enthusiasm 
wofully  misdirected,  and  in  the  back¬ 
ground  he  watched  himself  playing  out  of 
trouble  around  the  Championship  Course 
at  Cedarcrest. 

Only,  as  he  envisioned  the  gallery  which 
looked  on,  he  was  aware  of  this  girl’s 
glowing  eyes  among  the  rest.  A  fellow 
could  play  his  head  off,  he  thought,  with  a 
girl  like  that  pulling  for  him. 

When  he  took  his  leave,  he  muttered 
some  clumsy  allusion  to  other  meetings. 
Sie  took  this  frankly,  quite  without  arti¬ 
fice  of  coquetry. 

“I  hope  so,  certainly.  I’m  alw’ays 
bored  at  Cedarcrest.  Uncle  .\rthur  spends 
hb  days  out  on  the  links  and  his  evenings 
in  scowling  at  his  score-cards.  And 
everybody  else  insists  on  telling  me  about 
a  two  on  the  twelfth  or  the  rotten  luck  at 
the  sixteenth.  It’ll  be  a  relief  to  have 
somebody  who’s  willing  to  talk  about 
something  worth  while!” 

Eddie  Penfold  climbed  into  his  berth 
«ith  this  speech  for  company.  It  amused 
him.  He  hadn’t  talked  about  anything; 
he’d  merely  listened.  But,  on  reflection, 
he  saw  that  this  was  exactly  wherein  he 
differed  from  the  men  who  had  bored  her. 
They  hadn’t  been  willing  to  listen — they’d 
insisted  on  talking  golf.  He  grinned. 
She’d  like  Eddie  Perifold  a  lot  better  before 
he  went  north  again.  He  could  listen 
beautifully.  And  it  came  to  him,  as  he 
drifted  pleasantly  into  sleep,  that  it  didn’t 
matter  much  what  she  talked  about, 
^tening  would  be  pleasure,  even  if  it 
involved  a  new  glorification  of  the  deadly 
thing  called  business. 


*T’HE  esoteric  welcome  which  enveloped 
^  him  at  the  Hilltop,  where  a  dozen  men 
It^ped  him  between  door  and  desk,  the 
•ristocrats  of  the  game  greeting  him  on 
terms  of  amiable  equality,  ministered 
igreeably  to  a  lingering  resentment  to- 
Wrd  Jim  and  MeVey  and  Miss  Niblo, 
Kothecl  his  scratched  self-regard.  Here, 
«t  least,  Eddie  Penfold  mattered.  He 
harbored  a  dim  hope  that  Winifred  Ken¬ 
drick  observed  this  reception  and  appreci- 
ywi  it  justly.  Her  imcle  collalmrated 
benevolently  to  this  end,  stopping  beside 
him  and  sharing  his  restrained  ovation, 
very  much  as  the  suite  of  a  perambulating 
nmnarch  participates  in  his  honors.  The 
prl,  detained  by  these  successive  checks, 
®*nffested  a  faint  impatience,  but  Eddie 
dung  to  the  belief  that  she  must  be  im- 
I**ssed  in  spite  of  herself. 
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He  was  glad,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
the  clerk,  a  personage  who  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  been  newly  varnished 
and  buffed  since  breakfast,  disp^yed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  respect  in  his  handshake,  that  the  por¬ 
ter  who  seized  his  bags  spoke  him  worship- 
fully.  And,  with  a  confused  idea  of  laying 
tribute  at  her  feet,  he  shut  his  teeth  on  a 
determination  to  win.  He  fancied  that 
there  was  already  a  change  in  her  regard. 
She  seemed  to  study  him  with  a  deepened 
attention. 

The  game  engulfed  him  at  once.  He 
put  in  an  hour  on  the  practise  tee, 
testing  one  club  after  another  in  his  estab¬ 
lished  habit,  and  observing  with  a  mounting 
satisfaction  that  he  was  evidently  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  his  game.  Later,  with  a 
a  congenial  professional  for  company,  he 
played  the  course.  Bis  spirits  rising  with 
every  shot.  This,  he  informed  himself,  was 
living.  The  wind  blew  amiably  in  from 
square  miles  of  pine  woods;  the  ashy  tone 
of  the  fairways  had  begun  to  reveal  a  pale, 
tender  forecast  of  green;  there  was  a  per¬ 
vading  chorus  of  mocking-birds.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  it  all  thirstily,  whetting  his  pleasure 
to  an  edge  with  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
left  behind — the  suffocation  of  an  office,  the 
unspeakable  tedium  of  a  desk. 

Usually  he  lunched  at  the  club-house, 
but  to-day  he  went  back  to  the  Hilltop  and 
waited  near  the  door  of  the  dining-room, 
declining  a  succession  of  invitations  from 
insistent  friends.  W’inifred  Kendrick 
elected  to  wait  until  a  few  minutes  before 
the  doors  were  closed,  but  he  was  rather 
glad  of  it — there  would  be  a  closer  approach 
to  the  privacy  which  instinct  suddenly  de¬ 
sired  to  draw  about  their  meetings.  He 
saw  that  she  was  pleased  to  find  him.  She 
had  few  of  the  elaborate  pretenses  he  had 
learned  to  expect  from  women.  Her  down¬ 
rightness  appealed  to  him  very  much  as  the 
brusk  wind  of  the  fairways  refreshed  him 
after  months  of  imprisonment  in  the  office. 

“This  is  nice!  I  hate  meals  here.  I’m 
either  alone  or  condemned  to  hear  why 
Uncle  .Yrthur  didn’t  break  a  hundred  or 
how  he  vanquished  some  other  old  gentle¬ 
man  by  a  masterly  approach  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth.” 

Eddie  grinned  sympathetically.  He 
could  understand  this  easily  enough.  Post¬ 
mortems,  infallibly  distinguishing  the  plebe 
of  the  links,  were  as  tiresome  to  him  as  to 
her.  He  rarely  talked  about  golf  himself, 
for  something  of  the  same  reason  which 
prevents  a  deeply  religious  man  from 
discussing  creeds. 

He  listened  very  much  as  most  of  us 
listen  to  opera,  pervaded  by  a  pleasure 
rooted  in  mere  soimd,  without  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  theme.  She  talked  about  things 
he  disliked,  to  be  sure,  but  they  did  not 
lessen  his  response  to  the  charm  of  her 
voice,  the  infectious  quality  of  her  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  it  puzzled  him  that  she  should 
know  so  much  about  the  business  of  the 
Penfold  Manufacturing  Company.  Her 
references  to  his  father  were  perplexing, 
too.  Eben  Penfold  had  been  an  admirable 
parent,  to  Eddie’s  view,  and  he  thought  of 
him  always  with  an  affectionate  pang — a 
driven,  perpetually  preoccupied  man,  in¬ 
dulgent  in  matters  of  discipline  and  finance, 
a  sure  refuge  in  times  of  boyish  disasters, 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  think 
of  his  father  as  a  hero  of  romance.  He 
recalled  him  now  as  tmimpressive,  quiet, 
thin,  unspectacular  in  person  or  speech. 
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submerged,  even  in  his  p)eriods  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  in  the  business. 

“It’s  such  a  pity  he  didn’t  live  to  see 
you  both  carrying  it  on,”  she  said.  “He’d 

have  liked  that - ” 

“Jim — my  brother — was  with  him  for 
years  before  he  died,  you  know.”  He 
volunteered  the  information,  with  a  mental 
reservation  concerning  the  friction  between 
those  two,  their  disagreements  which  fol¬ 
lowed  them  home  from  the  office,  Jim’s 
occasional  gnunblings  over  his  father’s 
obstinate  conservatism. 

Her  point  of  view  was  entirely  invisible. 
A  fellow  had  to  make  a  living  somehow,  of 
course,  unless  somebody  else  had  been  fore¬ 
handed  enough  to  spare  him  the  necessity. 
He  knew  that  his  father  had  begun  as  a 
mechanic;  there  was  a  picture,  somewhere 
about  the  house,  of  a  funny  little  shop  with 
a  crude  sign — Bicycle  Hospital — and  his 
father,  in  grimy  overalls,  standing  pro- 
prietorially  in  its  doorway.  His  own  mem¬ 
ory  went  back  to  a  time  when  they  had 
lived  in’  a  dingy  little  house  near  the  old 
factory  and  his  mother  had  done  most  of 
the  cooking,  and  Jim  had  gnunblingly  de¬ 
livered  newspapers  for  his  pocket-money. 
He  had  been  hugely  excited  over  moving 
into  the  city,  he  remembered.  But  it  had 
all  happened  a  long  time  ago.  And  there 
was  nothing  especially  thrilling  about  it. 
Eben  Penfold  had  risen  with  the  ascent  of 
the  industry  into  which  he  had  happened 
to  stumble,  a  circumstance  which  made  it 
unnecessary  for  his  son  to  go  through  the 
tiresome  business  for  himself.  But  he 
realized  that  this  girl  took  a  different  view 
of  it  all  and  forebore  to  enlighten  her. 

It  was  her  suggestion  that  he  join  them 
for  dinner.  He  accepted  with  so  much 
eagerness  that  she  seemed  startled;  he 
detected  a  faint  deepening  of  her  color. 
It  made  her  more  appealing,  more  feminine, 
that  flush. 

He  F.YNCIED  that  his  tee  shots  carried 
farther  than  ever  that  afternoon.  And 
he  played  out  of  trouble  with  a  confident 
brilliancy  which  caused  the  sportive  pro¬ 
fessional  who  went  around  with  him  to 
hedge  certain  bets  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Mid-March  tournament.  His  mental 
state  at  dinner  was  one  of  supreme  con¬ 
tent,  and  he  listened  without  weariness  to 
Uncle  Arthur’s  detailed  history  of  unde¬ 
served  disasters. 

Afterward,  when  her  uncle  drifted  off 
to  compare  scores  with  congenial  fellow 
grumblers  in  the  lobby,  Eddie  resumed  his 
i61e  of  auditor.  His  mind  followed  the  talk 
at  a  respectful  distance;  it  was  enough  to 
sit  comfortably  in  his  wicker  armchair,  to 
watch  the  changing  play  of  that  curious 
inner  light  in  the  girl’s  face,  to  hear  the 
cadence  of  her  voice.  He  admitted  warily 
to  himself  as  he  undressed  that  she  was 
some  girl.  And  on  cross-examination  he 
conceded  that  she  seemed  to  like  him.  He 
took  the  precaution,  however,  of  touching 
wood  as  he  accepted  this  assurance. 

Simday,  under  the  statute  of  North 
Carolina,  remained  a  golfing  dies  non. 
Denied  a  caddy,  and  following  a  long-tried 
principle  of  a  day’s  rest  before  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  Eddie  Penfold  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  to  ccmiplete  a  foursome  arranged 
by  Uncle  Arthur.  At  lunch  and  through 
a  long,  deliberate  stroll  over  the  needle- 
strewn  paths  between  the  pines,  he  sur¬ 
rendered  himself  blissfully  to  the  delights 
of  mere  propinquity.  It.was  not  necessary 
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to  devote  any  thought  to  the  replies  for 
which  Winifred  Kendrick  occasionally 
paused.  A  simple  agreement  sufficed,  he 
discovered.  And  his  mind  was  free  to 
contemplate  a  new  idea;  he  had  meant  to 
win  this  tournament  anyway,  but  now  it 
became  almost  a  duty.  He  owed  it  to  her, 
he  felt,  to  justify  her  friendliness  by  some¬ 
thing  spectacular,  impressive. 

At  dinner  Uncle  Arthur’s  reminiscent 
chatter  of  a  miraculous  two  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  gave  place  quickly  to  a  silence  clear¬ 
ly  pensive.  Eddie  foimd  the  old  man’s 
eyes  studying  him  with  a  disturbing  fixed¬ 
ness,  a  deliberate,  neutral  inspection  which 
made  him  uneasy,  without  knowing  why. 
Winifred,  riding  ^her  hobby  with  spur  and 
crop,  took  no  notice  of  her  uncle’s  im- 
wonted  quietude.  But  Eddie  saw  a  quick 
flush  rise  in  her  face  when  the  older 
man  excused  himself  as  they  reached  the 
lobby. 

“I  guess  you  two  yoimgsters  can  get 
along  without  me,  can’t  you?  I  want  to 
fix  up  a  match  for  to-morrow - ” 

He  shuffled  away,  chuckling.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  Eddie’s  ears  burned  and 
he  avoided  the  girl’s  eyes.  The  tone  made 
him  self-conscious.  And  Winifred  herself 
seemed  displeased  with  him.  She  dismissed 
him  abruptly  on  plea  of  letters.  He  con¬ 
nected  this  with  the  innuendo  of  Uncle 
Arthur’s  imdiplomatic  excuse.  But,  as  he 
thought  it  over,  he  warmed  toward  that 
gentleman.  If  he  had  meant  anything  at 
aU,  he  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  he 
approved  of  this  sudden  friendship.  Eddie 
felt  reassuringly  confident  of  an  ^y  there. 
He  wandered  over  to  the  comer  where 
Uncle  Arthur  had  established  himself 
vaguely  bent  on  rewarding  his  good  inten¬ 
tions. 

“We’re  all  counting  on  you  to  win  the 
medal  rounds,  anyway,”  said  his  ally.  “Get 
a  good  night’s  sleep.”  He  pinched  Eddie’s 
arm.  “Go  after  them,  boy.  We’re  all 
pulling  for  you.”  He  tightened  his  fingers 
a  httle  as  a  stress  for  the  “all.”  Eddie 
understood.  She’d  naturally  want  him  to 
win.  Well,  he’d  do  it. 

V 


“T  DON’T  see  it.”  Eddie  glowered  at 
A  the  toe  of  his  pump.  “You  seem  to 
think  there’s  something  disgraceful  about 
it.  I - ” 

“It’s  not  surprizing  that  you  shouldn’t 
imderstand.”  Her  voice  foimd  an  unfamil¬ 
iar  edge.  “I  didn’t  dream  that  you  were 
that  Penfold — Eddie  Penfold,  the  Infant 
Prodigy — a — a  golf-player!” 

Eddie  lifted  his  head  quickly.  “It’s  not 
my  fault  that  they  call  me  rotten  names 
like  that.  I  was  just  a  kid  when  I  went  into 
the  National  the  first  time,  and  they  can’t 
seem  to  realize  that  I’ve  grown  up  a  bit 
since - ” 

She  spread  her  hands  impatiently.  “Oh, 
that!  It  doesn’t  matter.  It’s  the  thing 
itself.  Why,  you’ve  never  done  anything 
but — but  this!  You’ve  spent  seven  or 
eight  years  on  a  game — a  game  for  old  men! 
You’re  supposed  to  be  enormously  clever 
at  it,  I  hear — and  you’re  satisfied — pleased 
with  yourself!  Can’t  you  see  what  I  mean? 
Can’t  you  realize  that  you’re  exactly  the 
sort  of  rich  man’s  son  I  thought  you 
weren’t?  With  a  chance  to  be  something, 
to  do  something  big  and  splendid,  you’ve 
ddiberately  chosen  to  waste  your  life  on  a 
silly  pastime — a  stupid  amusement  for  wo¬ 


men  and  chUdren  and  invalids!  Eben  Pen- 
fold’s  son — a  golf -champion!” 

“You’re  wrong  about  the  game,”  he  pro¬ 
tested  eagerly,  relieved  to  discover  what  he 
thought  w’as  the  heart  of  her  reproach. 
“Golf  isn’t  a  kid’s  game,  or  an  old  man’s 
medicine,  either.  It’s — ^it’s — oh,  if  you’d 
ever  tried  it  you’d  understand.”  The  hope¬ 
lessness  of  explaining  it  in  words  to  an  un¬ 
believer  suddenly  oppressed  him.  “There’s 
nothing  like  it,”  he  ended  weakly.  “If 
you’d  just  try  it - ” 

“'^HANKS.  I  will,  when  I’m  sixty,  per- 

A  haps.  Just  at  prc'sent  I  can  find 
something  else  to  amuse  me.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  prac¬ 
tise  to  play  well,  and  I  haven’t  time - ” 

“You’d  learn  fast,”  he  urged.  “I  could 
show  you - ” 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  “No, 
thanks.  I  don’t  care  for  games,  you  see. 
And  you  don’t  care  for  anything  else.  I 
can  quite  understand  your  feeling.  But 
I’m  afraid  you  can’t  understand  mine.” 

Eddie  Penfold  began  to  lose  his  normal 
grip  on  a  slow  temper.  The  condescension 
in  her  voice  irritated  him.  After  all,  just 
because  a  fellow  could  hang  up  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  for  thirty-six  holes  of 
medal  play,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  weeks, 
it  didn’t  follow  that  he  was  an  outcast. 

“I  can’t,”  he  said.  “I’m  blest  if  I  feel 
ashamed  of  myself  for  going  around  under 
seventy-five.” 

“No.”  Her  smile  was  dangerously 
sweet  now.  “In  fact  you’re  proud  of  it.” 

“Well,  suppose  I  am?  I  don’t  think 
my  head’s  oversize  about  it,  but  I  admit 
I’m  pleased.  It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  come 
home  in  front  of  a  field  like  that.” 

“Exactly.”  She  nodded  briefly.  “I 
like  that.  You’re  frank,  at  least.”  She 
nodded  again.  “I  hope  you’ll  win  the  rest 
of  it — I  believe  there’s  another  game  or 
match  or  something,  isn’t  there?  I - ” 

“Four  days’  match  play,  of  course. 
But  if  I  do  win,  you’ll  despise  me  all  the 
more,  won’t  you?  I  wish  I  could  get  it 
strai^t - ” 

“Oh,  no!  You  see  I  began  with  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  about  you.  Uncle  Arthur  told 
me  you  were  Edward  Penfold — and  I 
knew  that  you  were  one  of  Eben  Penfold ’s 
sons— so  I  took  it  for  granted  that — 
that - ” 

“That  I’d  be  ears-deep  in  business,  eh? 
I  see.  Well,  I’m  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  hold  something  like  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  stock.  I’m  at  the  office  six 
days  a  week  except - ” 

“Except  when  you’re  unavoidably  ab¬ 
sent  on  the  more  important  business  of 
playing  golf!”  She  shook  her  head. 
“I  imderstand  all  that.” 

“You  mean  a  fellow  hasn’t  a  right  to  any 
vacation  at  all?  You  think  I  ought  to 
plug  at  a  desk  year  in  and  year  out,  piling 
up  money  I  don’t  need  or  want - ?” 

“No.  I  think  you’re  probably  right  in 
your  choice.  Business  bores  you  and  golf 
doesn’t.  Mr.  MacWhorter  showed  me  his 
book  this  afternoon.  It  was  very  interest¬ 
ing — a  record  of  every  prominent  player, 
year  after  year — kept  just  like  a  ledger, 
you  know.  You  ^  two  pages  in  it. 
And  I  happened  to  notice  that  last  sum¬ 
mer  you  played  in  eight  tournaments,  each 
of  which  lasted  a  week.  Your  idea  of  a 
vacation  is — well,  liberal,  Mr.  Penfold.” 

Eddie  Penfold  scowled.  “You  talk  like 
my  brother  Jim.  He’s  got  the  same  idea. 
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I  can’t  see  it.  Business — ^why,  it’s  about 
as  interesting  as  euchre!  Sit  at  a  <lesk  and 
answer  letters — four  times  a  year  cut  a 
dividend — you  don’t  get  any  action  out  o{ 
it.  It’s — it’s  cut  and  dried,  sort  ot 
Makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  playing  an 
asphalted  course,  with  wash-tubs  for 
holes - ” 

“I  suppose  it  must  be  very  tiring- 
after  golf,”  she  agreed  sweetly.  ‘J 
mustn’t  keep  you — it’s  quite  late  and 
Uncle  Arthur  warned  me  that  you’d  need 
plenty  of  sleep  to  win  to-morrow. 
night.” 

•Eddie  was  angry  enough  to  accept  the 
dismissal.  He  glowered  after  her,  a  sense 
of  injustice  strong  upon  him.  Funny  how 
people  persisted  in  talking  about  business 
as  if  there  were  something  holy  about  it 
Jim,  with  his  exasperating,  older-brother 
lectures;  McVey,  arid  and  sardonicalh 
respectful;  Miss  Niblo,  her  lips  compressd 
into  grim  straightness  when  he  mumbled 
his  evasions.  He  went  over  it  methoi 
ically,  honestly  seeking  a  flaw  in  his 
logic. 

Business  was  just  a  means  of  making 
money — profits.  If  you  needed  money, 
you  did  something  to  get  it.  Ycu  dug 
ditches  or  ran  a  pawn-shop  or  learned 
embalming.  But  when  you  didn’t  need 
the  price  of  these  endeavors,  why,  it  was 
like  playing  poker  without  chips — turning 
an  empty  ice-cream  freezer.  Between  a 
dull  pastime  and  an  absorbing,  thrilling 
one,  why  should  his  choice  be  made  an 
affair  of  moral  delinquency?  She  had 
talked  as  if  he’d  deserted  under  fire! 

People  got  the  cart  before  the  horse,  ke 
decided.  Business  seemed  to  them  an  end 
in  itself,  instead  of  merely  a  means.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  enjoyed  it.  too,  as 
Jim  did — actually  liked  the  atmos’^hereof 
offices,  the  drone  of  machines,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  profits.  He  was  tolerant  toward 
this  delusion,  for  his  part.  If  business 
amused  a  man  more  than  anything  else, 
Eddie  Penfold  had  no  desire  to  preach  the 
superior  merits  of  golf  to  him.  But  it  was 
exasperating  to  be  despised  for  following  his 
own  preference.  Especially  when— w^,  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  for  thirty-six 
holes  at  Cedarcrest  wasn’t  exactly  a  con¬ 
temptible  performance. 

He  slashed  his  way  savagely  throu^  the 
next  day’s  match,  wirming  at  the  four¬ 
teenth  from  Sam  Wainwright,  who  seemed 
suddenly  unformidable.  He  lunched  at 
the  club-house  and  spent  his  afternoon 
lounging  on  the  veranda,  glowering  at  the 
succession  of  twosomes  as  they  holed  out 
on  the  home  green  and  conducting  a  con¬ 
tinuous  imaginary  debate  with  Winifred 
Kendrick.  He  did  not  see  her  at  diimer, 
which  she  elected  to  consume  at  another 
table,  and  when  he  found  her,  aftern’ard, 
there  was  an  invisible  but  tlistinctljr 
tangible  barrier  between  them.  She  was 
icily  amiable,  congratulated  him  sweetly 
on  his  triumph,  declined  to  renew  the 
argument. 

LET’S  not  discuss  it,  please.  I  had  no 
conceivable  right  to  criticize  yow 
taste  in — in  choosing  a  profession.  .■Vnd  I  d 
rather  not  talk  about  it  any  more.” 

He  could  not  make  progress  against  ^ 
cool  determination.  He  watched  her 
dancing  with  a  boy  from  Harvard,  * 
cheerfifl,  beautifully  self-adequate  fello* 
who  seemed  to  have  been  bom  to  rau^ 
Eddie  himself  abhorred  dancing  viciously- 


THE  PLAYBOY 


Sht  was  suddsnly  grave.  "I  saw  one  thing  very  clearly:  I  saw  that  k’s  even  more  of  a  ^ity  than  I  thought — this  golf- 
habit  of  yours.  I  saw  that  if  you  eared  for  something  worth  doing  you'd  do  it  as  you  flayed  just  now.” 


’Vi 
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He  found  a  comer  in  the  lobby  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  scowling  meditations,  out  of 
which  presently  he  evolved  a  dull  resent¬ 
ment  toward  Winifred  Kendrick  herself — 
she  was  spoiling  his  trip,  taking  all  the 
pleasure  out  of  a  vacation  which  ought  to 
have  been  pure  joy,  even  making  him  feel 
glum  about  bating  Sam  Wainwright! 
Well,  she  wasn’t  going  to  spoil  it  any  more. 
He  decided  this  resolutely.  Why  should 
he  care  what  she  thought  about  golf  and 
golfers,  anyway?  When  you  came  right 
down  to  it,  he  didn’t  care.  Not  a  bit. 
A  girl  so  stubbornly  wrong-headed  as  she 
was  couldn’t  matter,  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  Eddie  Penfold. 

He  avoided  her  thereafter  with  some 
deftness.  He  rather  prided  himself  on  the 
skill  with  which  he  contrived  this.  He 
breakfasted  early;  he  limched  at  the  club¬ 
house;  he  angled  for  a  dinner  invitation  at 
the  Lorton  cottage,  after  disposing  of  his 
Thursday  opponent  even  more  ruthlessly 
than  he  had  dealt  with  Wainwright.  He 
repeated  the  performance  on  Friday, 
except  that  he  went  to  the  Carters’  for 
dinner.  Tregler  had  come  throu^  the 
•  upper  bracket  and  faced  him  in  the  finals. 
He  was  glad  of  this.  He  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  beat  Tregler  this  time.  It 
would  have  taken  the  edge  from  his  tri¬ 
umph  if  some  outsider  had  deprived  him 
of  Ae  chance. 

As  he  stepped  up  to  the  tee,  his  nerves 
utterly  placid,  a  foreknowledge  of  success 
so  strong  in  him  that  the  match  seemed 
almost  a  mechanical  formality,  he  broke 
an  established  habit  by  sending  a  deliberate 
glance  about  the  gallery.  Usually  he  was 
hardly  conscious  of  the  onlookers.  His 
long  apprenticeship  in  tournament  play 
had  completely  accustomed  him  to  put¬ 
ting  everything  out  of  his  mind  but  the 
game  itself.  Even  his  opponent  was 
hardly  real,  a  shadowy  figure,  considered 
only  when  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
forced  him  on  Eddie  Penfold ’s  attention. 
He  preferred  to  concentrate  singly  on  his 
own  play,  disregarding  his  antagonist’s  as 
thoroughly  as  he  could,  knowing  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  more  or  less  dubious  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect,  rarely  the  same  in  two  cases,  a 
man’s  golf  is  essentially  a  solo  performance. 
It  was  not  what  the  other  fellow  did  or 
didn’t  do,  but  what  Eddie  Penfold  ac¬ 
complished  or  failed  to  accomplish. 

'’T’HE  fact  that  Tregler’s  drive  lay  beau- 
A  tifuUy  in  place  for  a  running  approach 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Eddie 
Penfold’s  tee  shot.  It  was  less  real,  indeed, 
than  the  imaginary  drives  he  had  watched 
Tregler  make.  He  was  not  even  thinking 
about  it  as  he  inspected  the  group  clus¬ 
tered  behind  the  cord  barriers.  Vaguely, 
without  logic  or  hope,  he  was  looking  for 
one  face  among  the  many.  If  Winifred 
Kendrick  would  only  follow  this  match — 
see  what  golf  really  was,  at  its  best — of 
course,  feeling  the  way  she  did,  she 
wouldn’t  waste  a  morning  on  any  such 
employment,  but  if — something  throbbed 
chokingly  in  his  throat  as  he  saw  her,  met 
her  ejes  squarely,  felt  the  half-scomful 
condescension  in  her  half -smile. 

She’d  come  out  to  see  them  start,  any¬ 
way!  He  had  a  sharp  stab  of  satisfaction 
in  the  thought.  Perhaps,  if  she  caught  the 
spirit  of  it,  she  might  realize  her  mistake,  in 
part,  at  least.  He  felt  his  ner\’es  draw 
tight.  It  was  up  to  him  to  do  something 
more  than  beat  Tregler — ^he  must  vindicate 


the  game,  justify  its  hold  on  him  iq  her 
sight,  make  her  see  that  it  wasn’t  just  a 

childish  way  of  killing  time - 

He  felt  almost  as  if  the  curt  nod  she  sent 
him  over  the  heads  of  the  nearer  by¬ 
standers  were  a  spioken  challenge.  And  his 
answering  gesture  took  up  the  gage  defi¬ 
antly.  He  stooped  to  his  tee,  his  pulses 
dancing.  If  she  didn’t  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  fascination  of  the  game  after 
watching  this  round,  she’d  be  hopeless. 

'T^E  thought,  instead  of  distracting  him, 
A  lent  a  fiuner  point  to  his  concentration. 
He  knew  that  he  would  play  better  for  the 
added  incentive.  There  wouldn’t  be  any 
wildness  about  his  game,  with  this  girl 
looking  on.  He  wouldn’t  hook  to  the 
rough  for  the  sake  of  a  little  extra  distance 
off  the  tee;  he  wouldn’t  risk  the  traps  for 
the  chance  of  a  shoestring  birdie,  here 
and  there.  He’d  play  perfect  golf — ^like 
Tregler — straight  down  the  middle — he 
watched  his  ball  leap  from  the  turf,  saw  it 
come  to  rest  almost  where  Tregler’s  lay. 
He  heard  the  sigh  as  the  gallery  breath^ 
again.  He  resisted  a  temptation  to  turn 
and  study  the  effect  of  the  shot  on  the  girl. 
Better  not  give  her  the  idea  he  was  trying 
to  show  off.  He  walked  briskly  b^ide 
Tregler,  who  had  already  drawn  deep  into 
the  shell  he  reserved  for  such  occasions. 
He  played  his  iron  carefully  and  watched 
the  ball  trickle  past  the  turf  to  the  gleaming 
sand  of  the  green.  That  was  the  idea — 
perfect  golf — go  after  par  and  wait  for 
Tregler  to  crack.  No  chances  to-day. 

He  clung  steadily  to  the  resolution.  His 
put  was  a  few  inches  short,  after  Tregler 
had  played  his  third  within  a  foot  of  the 
cup.  They  halved  the  second  in  the  same 
fa^ion,  and  the  third.  Turning,  as  he 
moved  to  the  fourth  tee,  he  made  sure  that 
she  was  still  following.  Her  imcle  waved 
an  encouraging  hand.  Eddie  grinned  back 
at  him,  guessing  that  he  owed  her  presence 
to  the  old  man’s  urgency.  He’d  show 
her! 

Tregler  won  the  fourth,  running  down 
a  put  from  well  off  the  green  while  Eddie 
was  taking  another  perfect  four.  The 
circumstance  did  not  trouble  him.  Treg¬ 
ler  owed  little  to  luck  at  any  time.  The 
breaks  nearly  always  favored  hb  opponent, 
and  Tregler  won  by  steadiness,  playing 
safe  when  the  other  fellow  took  chances. 
He  wouldn’t  do  it  thb  time,  Eddie  told 
himself.  That  one-hole  advantage  wasn’t 
going  to  crowd  him  into  snatching  at 
mir^es.  He’d  had  enou^  of  that  in  the 
six  times  he  had  faced  Tregler  in  tourna¬ 
ments.  He  played  a  little  more  carefully 
than  ever,  recovered  the  hole  at  the  short 
sixth,  where  he  took  an  easy  two  against 
a  mechanical  three,  and  proceeded  to  halve 
the  long  seventh  with  an  eminently  safe 
six.  They  were  even  at  the  turn,  but 
Tregler  took  the  tenth  when  Eddie’s 
approach  left  him  ten  yards  short  of  the 
green  and  was  two  up  at  the  thirteenth, 
with  another  long  put. 

Eddie  resisted  temptation.  Four  times 
Tregler  had  beaten  him  simply  because  he 
had  tried  to  overcome  a  lead  by  going  after 
birdies.  There  were  five  holes  left,  and 
perfect  play  on  four  of  them  would  win: 
Tregler  always  had  a  bad  hole  or  two,  and 
a  lead  seemed  to  make  him  overconfident. 
Eddie  shut  hb  teeth  firmly  and  drove 
twenty  yards  short  of  Tregler’s  shot, 
squarely  in  the  middle.  They  halved  the 
hole,  and  the  short,  tricky  fifteenth.  Eddie 


had  forgotten  Winifred  Kendrick  now. 
He  was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the 
fact  that  after  playing  almost  perfect  golf 
he  was  all  but  beaten  by  a  game  no  better 
than  his  own.  His  mind  sprang  forward 
to  the  three  remaining  holes,  his  old  habit 
of  imaginary  play  gripping  him  again.  He 
saw  himself  on  the  tee,  saw  his  shot  in  the 
air,  chose  the  trap  into  which  he  wanted  it 
to  drop — he  caught  himself  abruptly. 
None  of  that! 

Tregler  placed  a  cautious  ball  well  to  the 
right  of  the  line,  avoiding  the  risky  cany 
over  water  and  trap,  ^^die  decided  in- 
stantly  to  follow  his  example.  He  could 
not  afford  to  risk  anything  worse  than 
half  here.  He  drove  deliberately.  The 
ball  arched  out  toward  the  safety  zone,  an 
audible  breath  from  the  gallery  filling  Ed¬ 
die’s  ears.  They’d  expected  him  to  take 
chances,  of  course.  He  began  a  grin,  but 
his  lips  stiffened.  The  ball  seemed  to  be 
deflected,  at  the  top  of  its  trajectory,  as  d 
it  had  found  some  invisible  obstade.  It 
sliced  sharply,  dipping  as  if  with  a  con- 
sdous  malice,  disappeared  over  the  shaggy 
rim  of  the  pit. 

The  half-strangled  groan  of  the  galleiy 
plainly  expressed  its  conviction  that  the 
match  was  over.  Eddie  Penfold  agreed, 
for  a  fractional  instant.  Then,  quite  sud¬ 
denly,  he  heard  himself  laughing,  felt  an  in¬ 
explicable'  relief  of  tension.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  had  driven  off  he  was 
happy.  This  was  golf,  he  thought,  as  he 
took  the  desolate  path  to  the  left  of  the 
pond,  aware  that  the  spectators  followed 
Tregler  around  the  opposite  bank.  Tlus 
was  what  made  it  a  man’s  game — a  fight, 
instead  of  a  kind  of  outdoor  solitaire.  If 
he  beat  Tregler  now,  it  would  be  son»- 
thing  to  remember — something  to  think 
about  when  Jim  jawed  him  or  McVey 
studied  him  through  those  respectfully 
contemptuous  lenses.  He  chose  hb  nib¬ 
lick,  whistling  softly  between  hb  teeth,  and 
scrambled  down  to  the  sand. 

The  ball  had  struck  the  near  bank  and 
lay  as  benevolently  as  the  situation  al¬ 
lowed,  resting  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the 
smoothed  sand,  well  back  from  the  sinister 
overhang  of  the  far  side  of  the  pit.  Eddie 
studied  it  briefly.  He  was  a  full  brassey 
from  the  green.  No  miracle  could  hope  to 
reach  it  from  the  pit.  It  was  sheer  folly  to 
attempt  anything  but  a  sure  escape  on 
this  shot.  But  he  shook  hb  head,  reaching 
hb  club  up  to  hb  caddy,  a  charcoal  study 
in  melancholy. 

“I’ll  play  the  heavy  mashie,  Latham." 
He  nodded  as  consternation  oi)ened  the 
boy’s  mournful  eyes.  This  was  fun,  any¬ 
way — win  or  lose  or  draw.  He  whistled 
softly  as  he  took  his  stance,  utterly  happy- 
He  felt  the  perfection  of  the  shot  before  he 
lifted  hb  head.  From  where  he  stood  be 
could  follow  the  ball  only  by  the  directioB 
and  expression  of  the  caddie’s  eyes,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  brought  it  off.  Hb 
nerves  sang  happily  as  he  clambered  up  to 
the  fairway. 

“Some  out,  Mistuh  Penfol’!’’  The  W 
pointed.  “Jes’  shoht  o’  de  secon’  trap. 

Eddie  nodded,  watching  T  regler  address¬ 
ing  his  ball.  In  spite  of  the  distance  he 
could  feel  indecision  in  the  air.  Tregler 
changed  clubs,  handing  a  brassey 
his  caddie  in  exchange  for  an  iron.  Eddie 
smiled  faintly.  Tregler  wouldn’t  take  ai^ 
chances  now.  He  watched  the  flight  of 
the  ball  approvingly.  It  carried  the  trajs 
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oiught  a  favoring  slope  and  bounded  mer- 
jfly  toward  the  green.  He  nodded  again. 
Tregler  had  been  right  to  change  his  mind. 

A  wooden  dub  would  have  overrun  prob- 
jbly.  He  saw  the  white  dot  pause  and 
stop,  three  or  four  yards  short  of  the  sand. 

A  sure  four  for  Tregler.  The  hole  and  the 
natch  unless —  He  strode  forward  to 
his  ball,  whistling  stDl,  still  unreasoningly 
contented.  This,  he  informed  himself, 
was  what  you  paid  your  money  for.  A 
minute  or  two  of  this  distilled  essence  of 
living  was  worth  a  century  of — of  muddling 
in  a  mahogany  office!  He  fdt  his  club 
Mte  deanly  into  the  thin  turf,  saw  the  ball 
rise,  spinning,  and  curve  downward  again. 
Before  it  struck  the  groimd  he  knew  that 
he  had  brought  it  off. 

He  watched  it  rebound  twice  from 
the  turf  and  then  skid  on  the  sand  of 
the  green,  the  backspin  overcome  by  mo¬ 
mentum  but  struggling  obstinately  to  the 
avd.  Again  he  nodded  as  he  saw  it  stop, 
two  feet,  perhaps,  from  the  cup.  A  sure  four 
forPenfold  now.  The  half  and  a  chance  for 
the  match — unless' —  He  chuckled.  Golf! 
That  was  all — the  everlasting  unless,  the 
certainty  that  nothing  was  certain,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  overcoming  one’s  own  weak¬ 
ness,  of  surpassing  an  opponent’s  strength, 
with  Chance,  like  a  faithless  ally,  favoring 
first  one  and  then,  without  warning,  the 
other.  He  filled  his  lungs  deep,  conscious 
of  a  keen  intoxication  in  the  air,  of  an 
abounding,  passionate  sense  of  being  alive. 

That  was  it — this  was  living.  He 
thought  suddenly  of  Jim  and  of  what  Jim 
would  say  to  such  a  statement.  Playboy! 
Wdl,  there  were  worse  things  than  being  a 
playboy.  One  could  be  a  business  man, 
fike  Jim,  for  instance,  sunk  in  the  joyless 
process  of  making  carburetors  and  ex¬ 
changing  them  for  dollars.  He  ^iled 
thinly  and  then,  remembering,  order^  his 
face  to  the  expressionless  mask  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Tregler,  unperturbed,  de¬ 
liberate.  vas  sighting  the  line  of  his  put. 

Eddii;  Penfold  penetrated  that  display  of 
phlegm.  He  knew  that  Tregler  was  suf¬ 
fused,  below  it,  with  a  sense  of  outrage — 
the  righteous  resentment  with  which  one 
beholds  an  opponent’s  imseemly  recovery, 
an  ungracious  refusal  to  stay  decently 
beaten  by  superior  play  and  kindlier  luck. 
He  detected  the  all  but  invisible  waver  as 
the  club-head  came  back,  saw  the  ball 
itraggle  miserably  to  the  edge  of  the  green 
end  stop.  For  the  moment  he  shared 
Tregler’s  emotions  genuinely.  The  man- 
shot  hurt  him,  with  the  pain  of  a 
connoisseur  who  sees  something  beauti¬ 
fully  perfect  needlessly  blemished.  Treg¬ 
ler  grinned,  shook  his  head,  putt^ 
*gain,  missing  by  inches.  Eddie  tapped 
his  ball  lightly  for  the  win.  He  was  one 
down,  now,  with  two  to  play,  against  one 
ri  the  steadiest  golfers  in  the  country,  but 
»n  absolute  conviction  of  victory  was 
upon  him  as  he  drove  to  the  short  seven¬ 
teenth,  a  narrow  island  of  yellow  sand 
heset  with  hungry  traps.  He  scarcely 
ujtched  the  ball  come  to  rest  on  the  green, 
match  was  already  over  in  his  mind. 
He  had  won  it  when  he  stood  in  the  pit  be¬ 
fore  the  sixteenth.  The  rest  was  a  mere 
fcnn.  He  stepped  aside  and  watched 
Ti^er  better  his  drive  without  emotion. 
On  the  green  he  scarcely  paused  to  line  the 
put.  The  baU  seemed  to  chuckle  as  it 
dropped  for  his  two.  Tregler,  deliberate 
•nd  cautious,  missed  again  and  the  match 
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was  square.  The  eighteenth  was  Eddie’s 
from  drive  to  cup. 

“I  was  praying  you’d  stay  out  of 
trouble,”  said  Tregler.  “Looked  as  if  you 
were  going  all  the  way  round  without  a 
chance  to  play  out  of  the  sand.  I  sort  of 
knew  I  was  licked  when  you  sliced  at  the 
sixteenth.”  He  grinned  amiably.  “Some 
comfort  in  telling  myself  T  told  you  so,’ 
eh?” 

Eddie  suddenly  remembered  what  he 
had  been  playing  for.  He  looked  past  the 
press  of  congratulatory  spectators  for  the 
one  face  he  wanted  to  see.  Winifred  Kend¬ 
rick  stood  noticeably  clear  of  the  group,  as 
if  to  emphasize  her  non-participation  in  its 
enthusiasm,  but  he  read  a  new  meaning  in 
her  glance.  It  brought  him  to  her  quickly, 
suddenly  reckless  of  the  feelings  of  per¬ 
fectly  nice  people  who  wanted  to  tell  him 
how  good  he  was. 

“Well?”  He  did  not  elaborate  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  curiously  sure  that  she 
would  understand  the  monosyllabic  chal¬ 
lenge. 

“Many  congratulations.” 

He  made  an  impatient,  brushing  gesture, 
as  if  to  thrust  the  evasion  from  between 
them. 

“Is  that  all  you’ve  got  to  say?”  he  de¬ 
manded  almost  roughly.  “Didn’t  you 
see - ” 

She  w’as  suddenly  grave.  “I  saw  one 
thing  very  clearly.  I  saw  that  it’s  even 
more  of  a  pity  than  I  thought — this  golf- 
habit  of  yotms.  I  saw  that  if  you  cared  for 
something  worth  doing  you’d  do  it  as  you 

played  just  now - ” 

“But  golf — the  game — never  mind  me. 
Didn’t  you  get  any  of  the — the  grip  in  it? 
Does  it  still  look  as  siUy  as — as  croquet?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  comparison.  It 
seems  a  dreadful  waste,  that’s  all.  A  man 
like  you - ” 

“Look  here.”  They  were  walking,  very 
slowly,  toward  the  club-house,  completely 
heedless  of  the  dissolving  crowd  about 
them.  “You  evidently  thii^  there’s  some¬ 
thing  in  me.  W’ell,  if  there  is,  golf  put  it 
there.  I’ve  hardly  done  anything  else 
since  I  was  a  kid.  School  and  college  and 
business — why,  I  hardly  knew  what  they 
were  all  about.  I  wasn’t  fully  alive  except 
when  I  was  out  on  the  course — it’s  made  me 
whatever  I  am.  And  if  that’s  not  all  use¬ 
less,  give  golf  the  credit  for  it,  anyway.” 

She  stopped  short,  studying  him  in¬ 
tently. 

“I  wonder.”  The  idea  seemed  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  her  thoughts.  He  saw  her  face 
brighten.  “Perhaps  you’re  right  about 
that.  It’s  formed  you,  we’ll  admit.  It’s 
been  your  school.  Well,  are  you  always 
going  to  school?  Isn’t  your  education 
ever  going  to  be  finished?” 

“T  DON’T  get  that.”  He  scowled. 

“I  meant  that  if  playing  golf  only 
fitted  you  to  play  more  golf,  it  didn’t  seem 
a  very  effectual  training.  But  if  it  taught 

you  something  else,  of  course - ” 

“It  teaches  you  a  little  bit  of  everything,” 
he  declared.  “It — weU,  just  one  thing  it 

does  is  to  show  up  a  quitter.  It - ” 

“I  saw  that.”  She  nodded  soberly. 
“But  if  you  never  use  the  qualities  it  gives 
you  for  anything  except  a  game — if  you 

never  do  anything  worth  doing - ” 

“Business  again!”  He  spread  his  hands. 
“A  good  golfer  would  be  a  good  business 
man  or  a  good  anything  else,  five  times  out 
of  seven.  The  reason  I  don’t  live  behind 
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a  desk  is  simply  that  I  don’t  have  to.  I 

don’t  need  the  money - ” 

“Oh,  if  it  were  only  money — !”  She 
shook  her  head.  “Don’t  you  ever  think  of 
the  fim  of  it — the  fight — the  struggle — the 
doubt?  And  doesn’t  every  honest  busi¬ 
ness  accomplish  something,  too — leave  the 
world  better?;’ 

“Fun!”  He  laughed.  “No,  I  never 
saw  any  fun  in  my  sort  of  business — or  any 
fight  or  doubt,  either.  It’s  just — just  sit¬ 
ting  still  and  watching  money  pile  up — 
money  I  don’t  especially  want.  As  for 
making  the  world  better,  I  don’t  seem  to 
thrill  at  the  idea  of  doing  that  with  Penfold 
carburetors,  exactly.” 

They  reached  the  veranda  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  surroimdings  destroyed 
the  temporary  sense  of  solitude.  People 
crowded  aroimd  Eddie  Penfold,  shaking 
his  hand  and  patting  his  shoulder.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  ac¬ 
cepting  his  prize.  And  in  the  confusion 
Winifred  Kendrick  vanished.  He  learned, 
at  dinner-time,  that  she  and  her  uncle  had 
gone  north  on  the  afternoon  train.  He 
found  a  note  in  his  box,  and  his  pulses 
drummed  as  he  opened  it. 

Perhaps  we’re  both  right.  We’ll  see. 

Winifred  Kendrick.” 

He  read  it  over  several  times,  extracting 
contradictory  meanings.  The  one  inter¬ 
pretation  which  remained  constant  was 
that  she  clearly  expected  their  acquain¬ 
tance  to  continue.  It  occurred  to  him  sud¬ 
denly  that  he  hadn’t  learned  her  address. 
The  register  was  vague.  Detroit,  however, 
wasn’t  big  enough  to  hide  her.  He’d  nm 
out  there,  he  decided,  as  soon  as  he  could 
decently  desert  the  office  again. 

VI 

“■^rO,  I  hardly  'exp^ted  you  to  agree 
•LN  to  it,  Eddie.”  Jim  Penfold  regarded 
his  brother  with  a  patient  frown.  “That 
would  display  something  like  business 
intelligence.  Nevertheless,  it’s  got  to  be 
done.  There’s  no  way  out  of  it.”  He 
shook  his  head  gloomily.  “They’ve  got 
us — absolutely.  We  can’t  even  struggle.” 

“I  don’t  see  it.”  Eddie  was  stubborn. 
“We  don’t  have  to  sell  out  if  we  don’t 
want  to.  You  talk  as  if  the  Hartney 
crowd  could  evict  us.  We  own  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  we  don’t  like  their  offer  we  can 
turn  it  down,  can’t  we?” 

“Yes,  Eddie.”  Jim  was  elaborately 
patient.  “We’re  entirely  at  liberty  to 
turn  it  down,  as  you  sapiently  suggest. 
But  it  escapes  your  notice  that  when 
we’ve  done  that,  we’ve  effectively  cut 
our  own  throats.  W’e  can  take  Hart- 
ney’s  offer  now  or  the  receiver’s  leavings 
in  a  year.” 

“I  know  I’m  a  mud-head,  Jim,  but  why? 
The  firm’s  always  made  money,  hasn’t  it? 
We  were  in  business  before  Hartney  was 
heard  of.  We’ve  got  a  nice  fat  surplus, 
besides  what  you  and  I  have  got  outside 
the  business.  I  don’t  see  why  it’s  a 
question  of  having  to  sell  out.  Of  course, 
if  you  want  to - ” 

“Want  to?  Why,  the  price  is  hardly 
more  than  two  years’  profits!”  Jim  was 
almost  angry.  “I’U  diagram  it  for  yoi^ 
Eddie.  if  you  can  understand  it  this 
time.” 

“Shoot.”  Eddie  lighted  a  cigaret  and 
made  himself  comfortable  in  his  deep 
chair.  • 
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“We  used  to  sell  in  the  open  market, 
you  see.  Until  we  made  that  blasted 
contract  with  Hartney,  two  years  ago,  we 
dealt  with  about  twenty  firms — all  pretty 
good-sized  ones — people  like  the  Dynamic, 
the  Drayton,  the  Morse-Hiscox,  and  so 
on.  All  those  cars  were  equipped  with 
our  carburetors  for  several  years.  You 
know  that?” 

“Of  course.  And  I  didn’t  see  why  we 
stopped  selling  ’em,  either.  I  never  could 
understand  why  you  and  McVey  were 
so  tickled  about  getting  all  the  eggs  in 
one  basket.  When  Hartney  wanted  our 
carburetors,  we  ought  to  have  enlarged  the 
plant  enough  to  take  care  of  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers,  too - ” 

“■^^ES.  That  would  have  been  fine.” 

*  Jim  was  heavily  ironic.  “The  trouble 
about  that  idea  was  that  you  were  so 
busy  winning  a  three-dollar  medal  out  at 
the  Scatterwampum  Country  Club  that 
you  couldn’t  take  time  to  persuade  Hart¬ 
ney  to  let  us.  McVey  and  I  had  to  do 
the  best  we  coidd  without  you.  And 
when  Hartney  bid  for  our  whole  output, 
on  condition  that  we  gave  him  exclusive 
use  of  the  Penfold  type,  we  took  him 
up.  You  see,  we  weren’t  as  smart  then 
as  you  are  now,  Eddie.” 

“Don’t  be  funny,  Jim.  What  I  don’t 
see  is  why  you  gave  in.  We  were  making 

plenty  under  the  old  arrangement - ” 

“Selling  to  Hartney,  under  his  proposal, 
cut  out  every  penny  of  our  selling  cost, 
that’s  why.  And  it  took  all  the  gamble 
out  of  the  business.  We  were  always 
under  fire  on  the  other  contracts — there 
were  half  a  dozen  firms  hammering  away 
at  every  one  of  our  customers,  every  day 
in  the  year.  We  never  knew  where  we’d 
stand  at  renewal  time.  And  we  were 
fighting  competition  every  minute — cut¬ 
throat,  some  of  it — people  who’d  steal  a 
mouse  from  a  blind  kitten  when  they 
didn’t  particularly  want  the  mouse. 
Hartney ’s  offer  relieved  us  of  all  that 
nuisance.  We’ve  shown  bigger  profits 
than  ever,  since  we’ve  been  selling  to 

him.  You  know  that - ” 

“Yes.”  Eddie  nodded.  A  vague  idea 
was  groping  for  visibility  and  form  in  his 
mind.  All  the  gamble  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness — fighting — cutthroat  competition — 
“And  now,  if  we  turn  down  Hartney’s  offer 
for  the  plant,  good-will  and  patents,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  renew  his  deal  for  next  year,  eh?” 

“Of  course.  He  says  so,  and  he  means  it. 
He  can  get  along  without  us,  and  he  knows 
we’re  dead  without  him.  Oh,  I  was  easy! 
I  admit  that.  I  ought  to  have  tied  him 
up  for  ten  years,  instead  of  three.” 

“Never  mind  the  might-have  stuff.” 
Eddie  frowned.  “What’s  to  prevent  our 
going  back  to  the  old  basis — going  out  and 
selling  the  others,  just  as  we  used  to?” 

“That  sounds  pretty,  doesn’t  it?”  Jim 
chuckled.  “You  go  out  and  see  how  you 
like  selling  those  fellows — after  the  way 
we  turned  ’em  down  for  Hartney!  WTiy, 
they’d  buy  from  anybody  else  on  earth 
before^  us!  Besides,  it’s  more  of  a  job 
than  it  looks,  selling  goods.  You  can’t 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  evening  paper 
^d  start  your  sales  department  at  work 
in  the  morning.  You’ve  got  to  build 
it — himt  up  your  salesmen,  train  ’em,  try 
’em  out,  gamble  on  ’em.  You’ve  got  to 
back  ’em  up  with  advertising — and  there’s 
a  sweet  little  job  all  by  itself.  You’ve 
got  to  fight  for  your  life  against  all  sorts 


of  competition,  of  course — you’ve  got  to 
beat  graft  and  meet  price-cutters  and — 
no,  not  for  me.  I’m  spoiled  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  Ed.  There  wouldn’t  be  any  fun 
in  it  for  me,  after  these  easy,  comfortable 
times.” 

“You’re  for  selling,  then?”  Eddie  sat 
up  straight.  “You’d  rather  hand  the 
whole  works  over  to  Hartney  at  his 
pirate’s  figure  than  put  up  a  fi^t  for  it? 
You’d  rather  let  it  go  out  of  the  family — 
the  thing  dad  built  with  his  brain  and 
his  nerve  and  his  two  hands?  No  fun  in 
it!  Where  do  you  get  that  idea?  No 

fun  in  a  fight?  No  fun  in - ” 

“What’s  got  into  you,  Ed?”  Jim  stared. 
“I  thought  you’d  be  tickled.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  it  rasped  me  to  knuckle 
under — the  beautiful  way  it’d  fit  in  with 
your  golf.  And  you  seem  to  think  I’m  a 

criminal  because  I - ” 

“Look  here.  Will  you  stick — see  it 
through?  I’ll  put  up  every  cent  I’ve  got 
outside  the  business.  And  I’ll  work  hour 
for  hour  with  you.  We  had  the  trade 

once  and  we  can  get  it  again - ” 

“Not  a  chance,  Eddie.  If  you  knew 
more  about  the  game  you’d  see  it  for 
yourself.  Besides,  I  don’t  see  the  fun 
of  killing  myself  to  keep  a  forlorn  hope 
floating.  We  can  sell  out,  split  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  have  all  the  money  either  of  us 
needs.  I’ll  look  around  and  find  some 
nice,  clean  little  business  that’s  for  sale, 
and - ” 

“Will  you  take  Hartney’s  price  for  your 
interest?”  Eddie  leaned  forward.  “Take 
a  third  of  his  figure  and  a  third  of  the 
surplus — for  your  stock?  I’ll  buy  it — 
right  now.  I’m  going  ahead.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  you  wanted  to  quit  right  when 
this  old  business  can  show  a  fellow  some 
action!  I’m  not  going  to  lie  down,  any¬ 
way.  I’m  going  to  play  it  clear  through. 
You’re  soft,  Jim.  You’ve  got  used  to 
sure,  easy  games  and  you  don’t  want 
excitement  any  more.  .\11  right.  Assign 
your  stock  and  I’ll  buy  it — cash.” 

He  S.\W  his  brother’s  face  grow  blank, 
saw  the  flush  come  back  into  it  under 
his  hurried  speech.  He  laughed.  He  might 
have  known  that  somewhere,  underneath 
those  disguising  cushions  of  fat,  was  the 
Jim  who  had  taught  him  how  to  hold  his 
midiron — the  old  Jim,  who  played  the 
Game. 

“We’ll  take  a  chance,  Eddie,  if  you  feel 
that  way.”  Somehow  Jim  looked  younger 
and  thinner  and  more  alive.  They  shook 
hands.  And  McVey,  presently  summoned 
to  a  council  of  r^  war,  found  himself 
addressing  the  contemptible  Eddie  instead 
of  the  redoubtable  and  impressive  Jim. 

The  letter  which  carried  their  answer 
back  to  Hartney  would  have  pleased  Cap¬ 
tain  Myles  Standish,  himself  an  able 
composer  of  such  messages.  Like  Myles, 
having  received  a  snakeslun  of  arrows,  they 
sent  back  the  same  skin  crammed  with 
powder  and  ball. 

And  we  beg  to  add  that  in  case  you  should 
decide  to  continue  the  use  of  Penfold  carbu¬ 
retors  after  the  expiration  of  our  present  con¬ 
tract,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  them  un¬ 
der  any  arrangement  restraining  us  from  selling 
to  other  customers. 

As  Jim  dipped  his  p)en  to  sign  the  coun¬ 
terblast,  Eddie  checked  him. 

“Here,”  he  said  brtiskly.  “Let  me  sign 
that.  I  want  to.” 


The  purchasing  agent  for  the  Hartney 
Motors  Corporation  impressed  Eddie 
Penfold  as  completely  encased  in  some 
transparent  but  perfectly  imi)ermeahle 
substance.  He  was  not  in  the  least  He 
either  of  the  two  types  of  professional 
buyers  with  whom  Eddie  Penfold  was 
becoming  familiar.  He  conspicuously  did 
not  shelter  an  abiding  and  settled  grudge 
against  his  fellow  beings,  nor  was  he 
expansive,  genial,  given  to  handshatinp 
and  aimless  mirth.  He  was  pleasantly 
courteous,  from  a  remote,  interstellar  dis¬ 
tance,  a  being  utterly  beyond  intimacy, 
above  emotions. 

“Just  one  point,  Mr.  Penfold,”  He 
consulted  a  typed  memorandum.  “We 
are  prepared  to  waive  the  point  of  exdu- 
sive  control  of  your  output,  as  I  have 
said,  but  we  must  have  some  assurana 
that  you  can  deb'  ^er  punctually  and  in 
full.  I  observe  that  you  have  already 
secured  several  other  large  accounts,  and 
our  business  alone  about  absorbed  yoor 
cajjacity  production,  didn’t  it?” 

“It  (fid,”  said  Eddie.  “Because  we  had 
a  contract  with  you  which  gav’e  us  no 
reason  to  worry  about  our  capacity.  .\s 
long  as  we  could  supply  you,  it  didn’t 
matter  whether  we  had  room  for  more 
business.  But  since  you  were  so  friendly 
as  to  let  us  off  on  that  exclusive  provno, 
we’ve  l(X)ked  into  that  rather  carefully. 
Our  present  capacity  would  take  care  of 
all  the  additional  business  we’ve  accepted 
and  leave  no  doubt  about  your  deliveries. 
But  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we’ve  arranged 
for  another  building.  It  ought  to  be  ready 
before  November.  We’ll  give  you  a  bond 
on  deliveries,  if  you  like.” 

The  purveyor  presently  stepped  out  of 
his  encasing  shell  of  diamond.  “Our  prea- 
dent  wants  to  meet  you,”  he  announced, 
with  a  perceptibly  human  interest  in  the 

fact.  “If  you’ll  step  this  way - ” 

Eddie,  folding  a  signed  contract,  was 
wholly  devoid  of  ill-will  toward  a  surren¬ 
dered  foe.  Michael  Hartney  had  tried  to 
take  an  entirely  legitimate  advantage  of 
Jim’s  sleepy  business  methods.  Having 
failed,  he  was  paying  handsomely  for  the 
attempt  and  for  the  failure.  Eddie  pr^ 
pared  a  suitably  benevolent  smile  as  he 
followed  the  buyer  down  a  cork-carpeted 
corridor  between  ground-glass  walls.  'Ke 
purchasing  agent  stepped  aside,  ushering 
him  through  a  door.  He  stepped  in 
briskly,  without  a  thought  of  guile.  And 
then,  with  a  stupefying  sense  of  unreality, 
he  found  himself  staring  into  the  Iwel 
understanding  eyes  of  Winifred  Kendrick. 

The  purchasing  agent  retreated  to  im¬ 
measurable  spaces,  a  formulaic  presenta¬ 
tion  echoing  from  him.  Eddie  was  aware 
of  a  closing  door,  of  privacy. 

“I — you — ”  The  situation  was  clearly 
beyond  words.  He  stopped.  Every  day 
for  six  months  he  had  resolved  to  trad 
her  down.  For  the  first  time  he  realiz^ 
how  completely  the  new  game  had  engulfed 
him.  Six  months,  without  a  word — - 
And  what  was  she  doing  here?  Th® 
immediate  mystery  interrupted  his  self¬ 
accusations.  Her  face  told  him  that 
there  was  much  still  hidden  from  him; 
she  seemed  to  regard  him  with  the  com¬ 
passionate,  almost  proprietary  count^ 
nance  of  one  who  prepares  enlightenment 
“Didn’t  you  know?  Really?” 

He  managed  to  wag  his  head. 
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“I  hoped  you  didn’t.  You  might  have 
guessed.  And  that  would  have  spoiled 
it  all,  perhaps.  I  thought  you  hadn’t  the 
latest  idea  who  Uncle  Arthur  was — 
there  at  Cedarcrest.  No  matter 
how  little  you  cared  about  business  you’d 
hardly  have  treated  him  the  way  you 
did  if  you’d  known  that  he  was,  next  to 
Mr.  Hartney  himself,  the  biggest  stock¬ 
holder  here.”  She  laughed  a  little.  “I 
luppose  I  need  explanation,  too.  I’m  a 
sort  of  understudy — assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  on  the  pay-roll.  So  I  could  manage 
it  rather  easily,  you  see.”  She  laugh^ 
•gain,  a  touch  of  nervousness  in  the  tone 
this  time.  “Or  don’t  you  see?” 

“I’m  perfectly  blind,”  he  said.  “But, 
you — you’ve  slipped  something  over — I 
can  guess  that.  I  don’t  know  what - ” 

“I  was  determined  to  make  them  can¬ 
ed  that  contract  from  the  minute  I  got 
home.  It  wasn’t  so  easy,  either.  Mr. 
Jasson,  the  buyer,  was  horribly  upset 
about  it.  But  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
my  guess  was  right.  And  I  couldn’t  think 
of  any  other  way.” 

“L-let  me  get  this  straight.”  He  shook 
his  head,  as  if  a  persistent  fly  bothered 
him.  “You  people  canceled  that  con¬ 
tract— with  your  fingers  crossed?  You 
meant  to  renew — all  the  time?” 

“If  you  didn’t  sell,  as  we  suggested,  yes. 
Of  course,  if  you  had  sold,  we’d  have  been 
pleased.  That  was  really  how  I  was 
able  to  persuade  Mr.  Hartney  to  try  it. 
You  see - ” 


“But  I  don’t — not  a  glimmer.  Tell 
me  in  words  of  one  syllable,  won’t  you? 
I - ”  • 

“You  seemed  like  such  a — a  waste, 
down  there  at  Cedarcrest.  Just  a — a - ” 

“A  playboy?  That’s  what  Jim  called 
me.” 

“Yes.  But  playing  the  wrong  game, 
I  thought.  I  didn’t  understand  it  till 
that  last  day,  when  you  drove  into  that 
horrible  trap.  Then  I  realized.  You 
hadn’t  looked  happy — not  once — till  you 
did  that.  And  then — oh,  I  could /sc/  Aat 
you  were  glad — that  you  liked  it.  The 
way  you  came  back  proved  it.  And  what 
you’d  said  about  your  business — dull,  cut- 
and-dried,  a  sure  thing — I  thought  that 
if  you  faced  a  fight,  trouble,  a  challenge, 
you’d  find  that  it  was  a  game,  too — bigger 
and  better  and  ever  so  much  more  fasci¬ 
nating  than  any  other.  WTien  I  saw  your 
name  signed  to  that  peRiery  answer  to 
our  letter,  I  almost  lauded — with  poor 
Mr.  Jasson  acting  like  chief  mourner  at  a 
particularly  dismal  fimeral,  too.” 

EDDIE’S  chest  flattened  steadily  as  his 
understanding  cleared.  He  ha^’t  ac¬ 
complished  anything,  after  all.  It  wasn’t 
Eddie  Penfold  who  had  put  the  firm  on  a 
new  foundation  of  seciuity;  the  whole 
thing  was  just  a  trick — just  a  well-inten¬ 
tion^  deceit  to  make  a  business  man  out 
of  a  golf-player.  Then,  slowly,  he  saw 
that  he  was  wrong.  The  impetus  had 
come  from  this  girl,  but  that  was  all. 


All  the  rest — the  fight,  the  scheming,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  business,  the  new 
life  and  fire  in  it,  all  these  were  his.  He 
owed  her  for  opening  his  eyes,  but  the  rest 
was  due  to  nobody  but  Eddie  Penfold 
himself. 

“I — I’m  much  obliged,”  he  said  slowly. 
“I — ^I  guess  I  looked  pretty  awful  down 
there.  But  you  were  right — business  is 
the  best  game  I’ve  struck.  I  like  it — 
why,  I  haven’t  touched  a  golf-club  since 
that  day  at  Cedarcrest.  Golf — ”  He 
stopped.  It  wasn’t  in  him  to  speak  ill 
of  the  game,  even  now. 

“Golf’s  a  gorgeous  game,”  she  finished 
for  him.  “You’d  better  stay  over  and 
try  our  course  this  afternoon.  I — I’d 
like  to  have  you  see  how  much  I  learned 
this  summer.” 

Her  eyes  wavered  for  the  first  time. 
Something  swelled  in  Eddie  Penfold’s 
throat. 

“You — ^you  mean  you’ve  actually  gone 
in  for  it — after - ?” 

“After  what  I  saw  you  do  down  there.” 
She  nodded.  “It  struck  me  then  that — 
that  the  way  to  play  any  game — business  or 
tiddledjrwinks — was  the  way  you  played 
golf — the — the  playboy  spirit,  I  mean. 
I  thought  I’d  like  to  play  at  business  the 
way  you  played  at  golf.  And  I’m  be¬ 
ginning  not  to  be  so  awfully  bad  at  it. 
If  you’d  care  to  play  around  this  after¬ 
noon - ” 

“If!”  said  Eddie  Penfold  eloquently. 
“If!” 


Come  Hitk  er,  winai 


By  Helen  Frazee-Bower 


COME  hither,  wind!  Leap  up  and  come  to  me! 
.\long  yon  crested  waves  a  message  bear 
To  one  whose  eyes  with  wistful  longing  stare 
Into  the  night  and  search  the  grim-faced  sea 
For  things  that  were,  but  long  have  ceased  to  be. 

Tell  him  gray  sea-gulls  circle  through  the  air, 
The  cliffs  he  loved  still  guard  the  breakers  where 
We  came  of  old  to  wander  dreamily; 

Tell  him  the  sun  still  sinks  in  lurid  red 

When  day  puts  out  to  sea,  and  all  the  sky 
Wears  widow  weeds  of  mist  when  night  rides  by. 
And  tell  him  (when  all  other  things  are  said) 

.\long  the  same  white  sands  we  two  have  known 
One  walks  to-night  remembering — alone. 


^The  Singer  of  the  N  i  g  li  t 


By  Charles  Sax  hy 

A  Two-Part  Story — Concluded 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 


UNDER  the  assumed  name  of  Michael  Vallator,  a,  young  American 
fumtive  from  militaiy  prison  seeks  shelter  at  an  obscure  Provennl 
inn.  His  lack  of  credenti^  is  covered  up  by  the  quick  wit  of  a  friendly 
disposed  girl,  Rigine,  who  is  entertaining  the  guests  with  the  help  of  an 
elderly  actor,  Amato.  The  old  man's  sto^  of  the  miraculous  singing  that 
inspired  the  French  troops  at  Verdun  is  interrupted  by  a  distingui^ed 
stranger  who  seeks  a  messenger  frmn  the  Duchess  ot  Abrantez,  an  American. 
Vallator,  compelled  to  explain  his  presence  somehow,  impersonates  the  mes¬ 
senger  and  learns  that  the  stranger  has  asked  the  Duchess  to  reveal  to  her 


people  the  despite  plight  of  the  AlUet.  On  her  behalf  he  risks  a  refusaL 
Mter  pMuesting  another  rendezvous  at  Grex  a  week  later,  the  stranger 
leaves.  When  Vallator  learns  from  R&gine  that  he  has  bera  talking  to 
Ibn  Geburah,  the  Rasputin  of  France,  he  determines  to  warn  the  Duchess, 
Dismised  as  a  mad  peasant  lad  who  believes  himself  to  be  the  Voice  of 
Verdun,  he  sets  out  for  Grex,  accompanied  by  R^gine  and  Amato.  The 
Duchess  happens  to  attend  their  impromptu  pmormance  in  the  city  squan 
and  by  her  sympathetic  interest  nearly  exposes  Vallator,  who  is  again 
saved  by  the  resourceful  R^gine. 


IN  A  wing  of  the  old  convent  that 
formed  the  core  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Croye  the  Duchess 
d’Abrantez  was  in  consultation  with 
the  doctor  in  conunand  and  a  couple 
of  wom-faced  women  in  hospital 
uniform. 

Four  people  only,  all  of  first  importance 
in  the  army  of  mercy.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whence  came  that  impression  of  a  fifth 
presence.  A  cold  presence,  unseen,  un¬ 
heard,  the  invisible  guest  at  every  French 
gathering  of  those  days;  the  formless  shape 
of  Fear,  peering  over  every  shoulder,  de¬ 
liberately  ignor^.  That  night  it  seemed 
more  bold  than  ever;  one  could  almost  see 
it  stalking  the  corridors  outside,  sneering 
at  averted  faces,  and  the  Duchess  broke  in 
on  the  doctor’s  words  with  a  smile  of 
anxiety. 

“But  you  have  said  all  that  twice  before, 
and  it  is  not  like  you  to  repeat  yourself 
so.  What  is  it?  Have  you — ^news?” 

News;  that  perpetual  hope  and  despair. 
Every  day  new  news  and  the  mingled 
horror  and  eagerness  for  that  to  come. 

“A  dfpiche  half  an  hour  ago,”  the  doctor 
answered,  after  a  silence.  “The  enemy 
has  crossed  the  V'esle.” 

“The  Vesle?” 

^XTIERE  were  quick  breaths  as  that  war 
A  map,  indeUbly  printed  on  the  minds  of 
all  present,  imderwent  a  swift  change.  The 
Vede;  but  where  then  were  those  lines  on 
the  Aisne  that  had  stood  for  four  years? 
The  doctor  answered  that  unasked  ques¬ 
tion: 

“Hie  English  broke.” 

It  pictured  itself,  a  red  break  through 
which  poured  a  tide  of  demonic  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  poured  insensibly  into  that  very 
room  as  the  doctor’s  slight  gesture  hinted 
at  all  that  could  not  be  said.  Hints  of 
false  orders  by  disgmsed  enemy  officers;  of 
thronging  spies,  and  always,  everywhere, 
that  deadly  German  propaganda  seeping 
like  poison  through  the  ffie-blood  of  the 
land. 

Over  the  face  of  one  of  the  women 
spread  a  look  of  sick  terror.  “It  was 
prophesied,”  she  cried.  “That  Ibn  Gebu¬ 
rah,  in  Paris,  prophesied  it  a  month  ago.” 

“And  he  says,  too,  that  we  shall  be  de¬ 
feated  in  the  end,”  sighed  the  other. 

To  Ella  d’Abrantez  the  mention  of  that 


name  was  as  the  precipitation  of  that  cold 
presence  standing  impialpably  at  her  side. 
About  the  name  of  Ibn  Geburah  hung  al¬ 
ways  the  impression  of  secret  things  and 
there  was  no  denying  that  what  he  said 
came  true. 

“That  is  mete  superstition,”  she  said 
sharply.  “There  must  come  a  victory 
some  time.” 

“Though  it  comes  to-morrow  it  would  be 
almost  too  late  for  us,”  said  the  doctor. 

“There  are  still  my  countrymen,”  she 
answered  proudly. 

The  doctor  bowed  an  assent  which  his 
Ups  withheld;  they  were  still  such  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  these  Americans. 

“My  God,  madame,  what  is  it  that  up¬ 
holds  us?”  he  groaned.  “We  are  past  the 
end  and  yet  we  still  go  on.” 

“Our  faith  in  our  cause,”  she  answered, 
and  he  bent  and  raised  her  hand  to  his  Ups. 

“And  we  shall  go  on  as  long  as  we  have 
such  women  to  inspire  us.” 

“But  that  is  to  place  the  burden  on  our 
shoulders,”  she  said.  “The  men  to  the 
cause,  the  women  to  the  men,  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  If  I  thought  I  could 
stop  aU  this  by  so  doing,  I  would  surrender 
myself  to  anything.” 

“Then  why  do  you  not  do  it,  madame?” 
It  was  one  of  the  women  who  spoke.  A 
still-faced  creature  who  might  have  long 
parted  with  all  human  emotions  and  be¬ 
come  a  mere  automaton  of  heaUng.  But 
now  her  face  was  a  passion,  her  voice  a 
spurt  of  flame. 

“You,  of  all  women,  could  stop  this,”  she 
went  on,  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
EUa  d’Abrantez.  “Do  they  not  ^iege 
you  for  some  message  to  the  world?  And 
what  do  you  send  them?  That  this  must 
go  on — and  on.  The  Daughter  of  America, 
the  Mother  of  France,  they  call  you.  What 
kind  of  a  mother  are  you,  then,  sending  our 
sons  to  death?  Dieu  de  Dieul  to-morrow 
they  will  come  pouring  in  here — thou¬ 
sands — I  can  bt»r  it  no  longer,”  she 
screamed.  “If  I  only  had  the  power — 
and  you  have,  but  will  not  use  it.” 

moment  of  hysteria,  the  snap  of  nerves 
too  sorely  tried;  but  to  Ella  d’Abrantez  it 
seemed  the  outpicturing  of  unconfessed 
things  within  herself. 

“What  could  I  do?”  she  faltered. 

“Tell  them  the  truth.  All  the  things  so 
well  known  to  us,  but  which  we  keep  so  hid¬ 
den  even  from  ourselves.  Send  it  out  over 
your  name,  and  all  the  women  of  your 
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two  countries  will  rise  to  back  you.  CXi— 
I  can  bear  it  no  longer - ” 

She  was  at  the  door  now,  beating  at  the 
breast  of  her  white  uniform,  supported  by 
the  other  women.  “Ah,  the  wounds,  the 
wounds!  I  feel  them  all — all — here  in  my 
own  body.  Thousands  more  to  come— 
and  she  could  stop  it — ^if  she  would.” 

From  down  the  corridor  her  cries  came 
back,  more  and  more  faintly,  finally  cut 
off  by  the  closing  of  a  door.  The  doctoi 
shrugged  pitying  shoulders. 

“Just  nerves.  She  will  regret  this  to 
morrow.” 

“But  could  I  do  such  a  thing?”  she  do 
manded. 

“Madame’s  name  is  of  enormous  wd^t 
in  the  world  to-day.” 

“  that  weight  is  heavy  on  my 

shoulders,”  she  moaned.  “If  I  only 
knew  what  was  really  right.” 

“Right,”  the  doctor  repeated,  with  i 
jangle  of  laughter.  “Does  any  of  us  know 
what  that  is  in  these  days?” 

Then  he  pulled  himself  together,  speak¬ 
ing  in  careful  matter  of  fact.  “But  I  am 
forgetting.  There  is  a  young  man  here  de¬ 
manding  to  see  madame.  A  strange  fellow 
not  French,  apparently,  and  refusing  all  ex¬ 
planation  of  himself.  He  says  he  brin^  a 
message  from  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Maries, 
wherever  that  may  be.” 

To  conceal  the  tremor  that  swept  over 
her,  Ella  d’Abrantez  sat  down,  steadying 
her  hands  in  her  lap. 

“From  the  Iim  of  the  Three  Maries?” 

“So  he  says.  Shall  I  have  him  arrested?” 

“If  he  comes  from  the  person  I  suspect,  I 
doubt  if  even  you  could  do  that.  I  think 
I  will  see  him.” 

Left  alone,  she  waited  in  stillness.  The 
suite  allotted  her  for  the  night  was  that  of 
the  bygone  abbess;  gray  and  cold,  its  only 
ornament  a  cross  of  black  marble  on  the 
eastern  wall.  A  luxury  of  barrenness 
which  even  the  dragged-in  odds  and  ends 
of  furniture  could  not  change.  Once  she 
rose  and  switched  off  the  electric  lights, 
leaving  only  a  desk  lamp  burning— a  mere 
feminine  instinct  for  the  added  beauty  of 
its  rose-and-opal  shade.  It  hurt  her  to 
have  to  do  that,  for  by  years  she  should 
have  been  still  in  her  first  radiance. 

Ella  Cray,  Duchess  d’Abrantez,  the 
most-envied  girl  in  America  and  now  per¬ 
haps  the  most  written-of  woman  of  her 
day.  So  much  could  happen  in  five  years 
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A  girl,  a  duchess,  a  widow;  and  now  she 
sat,  •midi'i  the  wreckage  of  a  world,  await¬ 
ing  ii  messenger  from  Ibn  Geburah. 

The  violet  eyes  were  hard  as  they  swept 
over  Vallator  on  his  entrance.  A  strange- 
l,^;ng  messenger  to  such  a  woman.  De- 
toinined  to  avoid  recognition  as 'the  de¬ 
mented  creature  of  the  place,  he  had  cast 
awsv  sabots,  tunic  and  cap,  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  her,  barefooted,  bareheaded,  in  cordu¬ 
roys  and  faded  army  shirt,  the  freshness  of 
his  river  bath  still  upon  him.  He  waited, 
in  a  alent  whirl  of  emotion  at  being  now, 
for  the  first  time,  about  to  speak  with  the 
»wnan  who,  for  four  years,  had  been  the 
mainspring  of  his  life. 

“Qu’est-ce-que-e’est  que  vous  voudrez  me 
Urt?"  she  asked  coldly. 

“If  madame  prefers  it,  we  wiH  speak  our 
own  language,”  he  said,  and  she  half 
sprang  up  in  her  surprise. 

“You  are  an  American?”  ; 

AMER  I  C.\.  For  the  moment  the  eyes  of 
^  both  grew  misty  with  vision.  Before 
his  swam  a  memory  of  fields  of  com  and 
pumpkins,  the  sweep  of  a  brown,  islanded 
river,  a  sprawling  town  in  all  its  Middle- 
Western  go-as-you-please  comfort.  With 
a  wrench  he  reflected  that  hers  must  be  a 
very  different  picture  of  a  certain  formal, 
pilBred  stateliness  of  wealth.  ^The  house 
d  Father  Washington  contains'  so  many 
mansions. 

“Permit  me  to  make  my  confession 
first,”  he  said.  “I  have  no  real  business  in 
your  affairs.  I  happened  to  be*  at  the  inn 
when  a  man  came  there  expecting  to  meet 
a  messenger  from  you.  He  mistook  me  for 
the  one  and  I — well — it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  me  to  explain  my.  presence 
there  in  any  other  way.  He  asl^  me  for  a 
message  from  you.” 

Ella  d’.Abrantez  sairk  down  again, 
hardly  daring  to  ask  what  word  he  had  de¬ 
livered,  yet  almost  relieved  that  the  burden 
of  its  decision  had  been  so  strangely  taken 
fr«n  her  shoulders.  Such  extraordinary’ 
things  happened  in  these  days.  A  message 
of  such  import  falling  to  the  chance  b'ps  of 
this  ragged  young  fellow  countryman. 

“And  you  said - ?” 

‘“No,’  ”  Vallator  answered.  “Was  not 
that  what  you  meant  when  you  sent  no  real 
messenger  that  night?” 

It  had  been  her  meaning  and  the  flame 
of  that  “no”  to  Ibn  Geburah  was  to  her  a 
sicrament.  But  now,  with  that  woman’s 
fioy  words  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  al¬ 
most  doubted.  Had  she  said  “yes”  it 
m^t  perhaps  have  meant  the  stopping  of 
this  avalanche  of  death.  But  the  decision 
liad  been  taken  from  her  hands. 

“Now  I  have  this  message  for  you,”  Val¬ 
lator  went  on.  “That  man  will  be  at  the 
sWue  of  Our  Lady  of  Grex  to-morrow 

and  if  you  wish  to  reconsider - ” 

TTie  burden  of  decision  was  back  upon 
litt  again.  Above  all,  in  that  instant,  she 
*died  for  a  man  to  whom  to  turn.  She  had 
to  the  most  highly  placed,  all  of 
tagged  and  confirmed  by  tremendous 
postion,  but  she  knew  too  well  what  they 
^d  say.  It  was  rather  to  Vallator  that 
felt  drawn,  to  this  unscheduled  piece  of 
“’®mnity  come  bursting  out  of  the  night 
With  hardly  clothes  to  cover  him. 

Do  you  know  what  Ibn  Geburah  asks  of 
she  said.  “That  I  teU  the  world, 
my  name,  how  near  the  end  we  are,  so 
owd  that  even  a  victory  can  hardly  save 
Os.  And  I  have  refused.” 
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"Befort  God  I  tell  you  tht  truth,"  he  said  solemnly.  “I  am  the  one  they 
call  La  Voix  de  Verdun.  " 


“That  was  why  he  called  you  the  angel  of 
death  rather  than  of  mercy,”  he  breathed. 

Drawn  unconsciously  close  they  faced 
each  other.  That  opal  light  was  k^d,  giv¬ 
ing  her  back  the  girlho^  ravished  from 
her  by  the  years  of  War. 

“But  you  were  right,”  he  went  on. 
“How  can  we  give  in,  knowing  what  it 
means  to  us?” 

“How  can  we  go  on,  knowing  what  that 
also  means?”  she  returned.  “Did  you 
know  the  enemy  has  crossed  the  Vesle? 
Oh — what  shall  I  do?” 

Her  hands  went  out  in  appeal.  Vallator 
could  hardly  credit  that  they  stood  there, 
facing  each  other.  Such  different  paths 
they  had  walked  and  with  all  the  wide 
earth  in  which  to  walk  them,  yet  those 
paths  had  converged  in  this  convent  room. 

“Ibn  Geburah  says  that  we  shall  lose 
and  that  we  can  get  better  terms  now’  than 
ever  again.” 

“And  I  say  that  w’e  shall  win,”  Vallator 
ejaculated.  “.And  I  have  seen - ” 

He  checked  himself,  cutting  off  the  light 
he  felt  creeping  into  his  face  as  he  realized 
the  strangling  bonds  of  his  position  as  a 
fugitive. 

“He  said  something  more  that  night, 
which  I  must  tell  you,”  he  w’ent  somberly 
on.  “That,  if  you  refused  again,  it  would 
bring  upon  yourself — disgrace.” 

Anxiously  he  w’atched  her.  To  him  that 
threat,  in  connection  with  her,  was  un¬ 


thinkable,  a  thing  to  laugh  at.  But  now, 
as  he  saw  her  pallor,  there  came  an  ago¬ 
nized  doubt. 

“He  said  that?” 

Her  fear  was  his  now  as  he  remembered 
the  stories  concerning  that  weird  house 
near  the  Etoile  and  how  “all  society”  had 
flocked  to  it  in  that  feverish,  before-the- 
war  thirst  for  something,  for  anything  new’. 
It  hurt  him  so  to  have  to  doubt,  but  that 
fear  had  been  only  a  flash  and  it  was  now 
a  poised  woman  who  faced  him,  icy  with 
pride. 

“Such  men  as  he  always  defeat  them¬ 
selves.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  threat  I 
might  have  reconsidered,  but  now  it  is 
again  ‘no,’  a  thousand  times  more  so.  I 
will  tell  him  so  myself  to-morrow  night  at 
Grex.” 

“'VT'OU  will  not  be  alone,”  Vallator  ex- 

*  claimed.  “I  shall  be  there  too.” 

“You?  And  pray,  who  are  you?” 

She  glanced  sharply  at  him,  tilting  the 
opal  shade  until  the  light  fell  full  upon  his 
face.  .As  it  reached  his  eyes,  their  pupils 
still  dilated  from  the  drug  Regine  had 
dropped  in  them,  recollection  c-ame  to  her. 

“Y'ou  are  the  man  who  w’as  in  the  Place 
Gambetta — with  that  singing  girl.” 

“What  she  said  was  not  true,”  he 
stammered. 

“I  doubt  if  any  of  it  was  true.  You  are 
in  a  strange  position,  an  American  bringing 
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a  message  from  such  a  man  as  Ibn  Ge- 
burah.  What  are  you  doing,  wandering 
with  these  people?” 

Too  late  he  saw  how  his  eagerness  to 
serve  her  had  caught  him  in  the  trap  of 
this  great  military  establishment,  from 
whence  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  except 
by  her  permission.  And  he  had  involved 
Regine  and  Amato  as  well;  suspicion 
against  himself  would  mean  their  arrest 
also.  In  his  pride  he  had  sought  to  prove 
his  sanity  to  this  woman  before  him  and 
now  the  only  way  was  to  destroy  that 
sanity  again. 

“I  will  tell  you  who  I  am,”  he  said,  hold¬ 
ing  her  gaze  with  a  deadly  earnestness.  “I 
wiU  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  can  hardly 
credit  it  myself.  In  the  square  there  I  was 
only  pretending  madness;  playing  mad¬ 
man  diat  the  crowd  might  believe  me  mad. 
Don’t  you  see  how  funny  that  is — pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  what  I  really  am  that  I  might  be 
thought  crazy?”  He  laughed,  a  jangle  of 
bitter  soimd  that  rang  in  the  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing  above  them.  “But  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  am  not  mad  and  that  I  am  what  I 
am. 

Ella  d’Abrantez  softened  again.  This 
earnestness  of  self-belief  was  so  much  more 
madness  than  that  theatrical  groveling  of 
the  square.  It  was  so  evident  that  he 
really  believed  it. 

“Yes,  yes.  I  understand,”  she  said 
soothingly.  “And  of  course  you  really 
are - ?” 

“Before  God  I  tell  you  the  truth,”  he 
cried  solemnly.  “I  am  the  one  they  call 
La  Voix  de  Verdun.” 

With  that  black  stare  of  sincerity  upon 
her  she  shivered  again,  and  it  was  with  re¬ 
lief  that  she  heard  a  tap  upon  the  door  and 
greeted  the  doctor  as  he  entered. 

“Thank  Heaven  you  are  safe,  madame,” 
he  whispered,  coming  to  her  side.  “I  have 
just  found  out  about  this  poor  fellow.” 

“So  have  I,”  she  answered  wearily. 
“What  is  to  be  done  with  him?” 

“His  friends  have  come  for  him.  A 
young  girl  and  an  old  man,  people  well 
known  in  this  district  for  years.  They 
have  papers  from  the  saus  prefU  of  Croye, 
all  in  perfect  order.  Shall  I  take  him 
away?” 

Not  even  that  opal  shade  could  restore 
her  lost  girlishness  to  Ella  d’Abrantez  at 
that  moment.  She  looked  cold  and  hard, 
unutterably  weary  as  by  a  search  for  some¬ 
thing  which  could  never  be  found. 

With  Vallator’s  coming  there  had  been  a 
moment  of  hope.  A  mere  superstition, 
perhaps,  arous^  by  his  strange  appear¬ 
ance  and  still  stranger  circumstances,  but 
still  a  flash  as  of  a  something  “beyond.” 
Now  it  was  gone,  leaving  her  to  the  hard 
facts  and  cold  science  of  this  terrible  war 
of  iron  and  steel.  After  all,  these  things 
“beyond”  always  turned  out  to  be  mere 
madness. 

“Yes,  take  him  away  and  give  him  to 
the  girl,”  she  said. 


VI 

As  HE  passed  from  the  hospital  gates, 
I-  walking  between  Regine  and  Amato, 
Vallator  was  tom  between  pain  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  relief. 

P£iin  at  his  failure  with  Ella  d’Abrantez 
even  to  the  added  shame  of  having,  for  his 
own  safety,  to  leave  her  more  convinced 
than  ever  of  his  insanity.  A  relief  at  hav¬ 
ing  escaped,  not  merely  arrest,  but  the 


whole  atmosphere  of  the  place.  After  the 
freedom  of  his  wanderings  the  week  past, 
that  hospital  had  stifled  him  with  its  feeling 
of  rigid  mles.  There  seemed  so  little 
chance  in  there  for  strange  and  blazing 
chances  to  break  through.  By  contrast, 
dropping  again  to  this  flittermouse  asso¬ 
ciation  was  as  full  breath  toj  squeezed 
lungs. 

Well  away  from  the  gates,  in  the  heavy 
gloom  of  a  leafy  lane,  he  caught  at  Regine ’s 
hand  in  gratitude. 

“How  can  I  thank  you?”  he  whispered; 
but  she  walked  on,  her  head  held  high. 

“I  feared  that  perhaps  we  inteirupted — 
no?”  she  said  sweetly.  “I  hope  that  dear 
Duchess  was  most  gracious.” 

“She  was  wonderful — wonderful,”  Val¬ 
lator  exclaimed;  then  tmth  compelled  him 
to  add,  “but  I  don’t  think  she  quite  imder- 
stood.” 

“But  that  then  is  impossible,”  mocked 
Regine.  “Oh,  stupid,  when  will  you  leam 
that  the  rabbit  can  not  fly  with  the 
hawk?” 

“TJOW  can  you  call  her  that?”  he  pro- 
tested. 

“Because,  to  such  as  we  all  these  high 
ones  are  hawks,  though  we  rabbits  are  just 
as  much  French.  Tliey  would  have  ar¬ 
rested  you  and  found  that  you  are — what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  you  really  are.  What  that 
is,  of  course,  I  can  not  say,  since  you  have 
not  honored  me  with  your  confidence.” 

“I  did  not  want  you  to  be  burdened 
with  it.” 

“How  kind,”  she  answered,  then  the  sar¬ 
casm  of  her  tone  gave  way  to  brisk  bxisi- 
ness.  “Now,  we  must  go,  we  three,  fading 
ing  out  into  the  night,  not  to  be  seen  again 
until  well  past  Hyeres.” 

“But  I  must  be  in  Grex  to-morrow 
night,”  he  cried. 

“In  Grex!”  She  stamped  in  exaspera¬ 
tion.  “When  even  the  woods  are  not  safe 
for  rabbits  you  would  thrust  your  head  into 
the  very  nest  of  the  hawk.  Besides,  it  is 
sixty  miles  from  here  to  Grex.” 

There  was  triumph  in  her  voice  as  she  an¬ 
nounced  that,  and  as  he  heard  it  Vallator 
saw  a  light. 

“You  mean  that,  after  traveling  nearly 
a  week,  we  are  still  sixty  miles  away  from 
Grex?  By  what  route  have  we  come?” 

Her  silence  answered  him  and  he  flung 
away  her  hand  and  turned  from  her  down 
the  lane.  With  a  light  patter  of  footsteps 
she  was  after  him. 

“Michel — no,  no.  Do  not  go  like  this. 
Wait  for  me.  Listen,  then.” 

He  paused,  glowering  down  at  the  face 
upturned  to  him.  “I  have  nothing  to  listen 
to  except  that  I  am  going  to  Grex.” 

“What  has  that  woman  done  for  you?” 
she  flamed.  “For  four  years  she  has  only 
led  you  into  danger.” 

“it  is  to  save  her  from  danger  that  I 
must  go.” 

She  pressed  against  him,  warm  and  lithe, 
that  upturned  face  a  pale  flower  of  penitent 
pleading.  “But  you  can  not  go  alone,  you 
would  never  reach  it.  Let  us  all  go  to¬ 
gether;  I  will  lead  you.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  lead 
me,”  he  answered  grimly.  “'Fhe  question 
is — where?” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  stone,”  she  blazed,  beat¬ 
ing  at  his  chest  with  impotent  little  hands. 
Then  she  changed  again,  drawing  away 
with  a  shrug  and  a  lau^.  “V’ery  well, 
then,  have  it  your  own  way.  Follow  your 
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hawk,  poor  rabbit — I  will  even  help  you  to 
do  it,  to  show  you  how  Uttle  I  care.  Listen 
well,  then;  there  is  a  shorter  way  to  Grex.” 

She  waved  her  hand  to  the  west,  where  a 
great  rise  of  land  bulked  dimly  against  the 
stars.  “It  goes  over  the  heights  of  the 
Craonne,  there.  A  hard  road,  up  above 
the  world,  but  it  cuts  off  thirty  miles. 
And  now— adieu.” 

“But  we  can  not  part  like  this,”  he  pro¬ 
tested  as  she  moved  away,  the  only  trace  of 
her  a  laugh  in  the  darkness. 

“We  can  not,  heinf  What  reason  has 
there  been  between  us  that  we  should 
not?” 

“Because  I  don’t  want  to,”  he  cried. 

“But,  man  ami,  we  have  already  parted.” 

She  was  gone  and  this  time  it  was  he  who 
pursued,  stumbling  about,  irritably  aware 
that  she  was  silently  eluding  him,  gliding 
like  a  shadow  among  shadows,  always 
farther  away.  Once,  from  surprisingly  far 
down  the  lane  came  the  clash  of  a  tam¬ 
bourine,  a  bubble  of  merriment,  but  when  he 
reached  there  only  emptiness  met  his 
groping  hands. 

^  that  was  over,  he  thought,  as  he 
tiUTied  to  seek  the  road  she  had  pointed 
out.  He  could  not  quite  tell  whether  this 
abrupt  finish  to  that  week  of  companion¬ 
ship  was  a  relief  or  an  added  pain.  Only 
once  from  his  lips  came  an  involuntary, 
muttered  sentence: 

“Dam  women  anyhow.” 

Two  hours  later,  steadily  and  alone,  he 
breasted  the  first  rise  of  the  Craonne,  a 
great  waste  of  chalk  and  sparse  herbage  up¬ 
lifted  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
For  leagues  it  stretched  away,  sterile  and 
grim,  with  only  the  gleam  of  the  road  for 
guidance.  Wave  after  wave  of  land;  not  a 
tree  nor  a  sign  of  habitation,  nothing  but 
the  stars  and  the  keen  night  wind  whistling 
across  the  barrenness,  all  the  vineyards 
and  olives  of  the  Midi  left  far  below. 

Avast  treadmill  of  endless  sameness, 
as  though,  for  all  his  plodding,  he 
were  held  hour  after  hour  in  the  very 
center  of  it  all,  his  bare  feet  laming  against 
the  chalk  of  the  cart  track. 

For  some  time  now  he  had  been  eerily 
aware  that  he  was  not  alone.  No  sight, 
no  sound,  but  a,  sense  of  a  haunting  pres¬ 
ence  following  behind,  drawing  constmitly 
nearer. 

Quickening  his  pace  under  the  lee  of  a 
rise  he  slid  into  a  clump  of  bushes  by  the 
roadside.  In  the  doubled  silence  of  the 
cessation  of  his  efforts  it  seemed  as  if  the 
very  pounding  of  his  heart  would  betray 
him  as  a  figure  shaped  itself  in  dim  sil¬ 
houette  against  the  sky. 

A  slight  figure,  moving  swiftly,  bowed 
over  a  little  bimdle  from  which  came  the 
tinkle  of  metal,  faintly  musical.  Then  the 
notes  of  a  song  in  hu^ed  humming: 

“C'est  man  ami;  rendez  le  moi 
J’ai  son  amour - ” 

It  stopped  there,  with  what  might  have 
been  a  laugh  or  a  sigh,  and  Vallator  slid 
from  the  bushes  with  barring  arms.  There 
was  a  gasp,  a  swift  motion,  the  clink  of  a 
tambourine  as  the  bundle  truck  him  in 
the  chest,  and  he  stepped  hurriedly  back 
as  he  caught  the  gleam  of  a  knife,  long  and 
thin,  in  the  starli^t. 

“Regine — it  is  I.” 

“Oh,  man  Dieu,  it  is  the  poor  rabbit,”  she 
laughed.  “And  I  was  ab^ut  to  prick  his 
poor  throat.” 
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Gtrman!"  Rigint  turned.  "Look  weV,  messieurs,  and  see  which  is  most  like  a  German  ^ig.  I — or  this  fat  sausage  here? 


With  a  single  movement  she  turned,  the  day.  As  the  world  formed  about  them  What  would  you  do  without  us  to  bring  you 
slid  the  knife  into  her  stocking  and  faced  under  the  graying  sky  it  showed  a  differ-  back  to  earth?” 

him  again.  “How  did  you  know?”  ent  country.  Patches  of  wheat  in  the  The  food  was  like  new  life  and  Vallator 

"I  felt  there  was  some  one  following,  so  I  distance,  the  white  walls  of  a  farmhouse,  rolled  over  in  dreamy  content.  Brovn 
hid  and  waited.”  clumps  of  beech-trees,  still  in  winter  brown,  and  green  the  carpet  of  leaves,  above  them 

“Oh,  la  Id!  The  rabbit  learns  caution,”  clinging  to  the  western  slopes.  It  was  to  a  canopy  of  budding  boughs.  InthemK'st 
she  jeered.  “Did  you  then  think  I  would  one  of  these  that  Regine  directed  her  Regine,  with  her  scarlet  shawl,  weaving  a 
let  you  cross  La  Craoime  at  night  alone?  steps.  wreath  of  daffodils  for  the  blue-black  hair 

There  are  places  here  where  a  single  step  “See,  I  have  not  forgotten,”  she  said  as  that  streamed  about  her  shoulders, 
off  the  road  would  send  you  down  into  the  she  flung  herself  down  on  the  crisp  carpet  “Where  is  Amato?”  he  asked  suddenly, 

chalk  caverns.  And  you  without  even  a  of  last  year’s  leaves.  “Down  there  is  the  “He  comes  with  me  no  more;  he  is  no 

shoe  to  your  foot.”  only  stream  on  all  the  Craonne.  Here  we  longer  to  be  trusted.” 

She  scolded  on  as  she  unfastened  the  will  rest  and  you,  since  you  love  water  so  “You  mean  that  you  left  him  behind — 

bundle,  tumbling  out  his  tunic  and  sabots,  well,  take  yourself  down  to  wash — and  for  my  sake?” 

and  he  slid  them  on  gratefully.  stay  a  long  time  away.”  “I  mean  just  what  I  say,”  ^e  answered, 

“Now,  then,  forwa^,  if  you  still  go  to  springing  up,  waving  her  chain  of  flowers. 

Grex?”  'T’HE  sun  had  already  risen  when  Vallator  “.4  A,  I  am  so  tired  of  all  this  war  and 

“I  must.”  A  returned,  revived  by  a  bath  which  he  pain.  I  am  going  to  dance.” 

“.\nd  afterward - ?”  suspected  she  had  shared,  so  refreshed  she  She  danced,  at  first  in  her  sabots,  in 

Vallator  walked  on  in  silence.  It  was  looked,  sparkling  as  with  a  crinkling  of  quaint,  clumpuig  Dutch  fashion.  Then 
the  first  time  he  had  faced  that  question  dew.  The  daff^ils,  long  gone  from  the  she  slipped  from  them,  bounding  lightly 
and  he  could  find  no  answer  to  it.  After  lowlands,  were  still  in  their  glory  up  here,  over  the  turf,  clashing  her  tambourine  as 

Grex — what?  i\fter  all — what?  It  was  nodding  their  primrose  trumpets  midst  the  she  sang  a  Spanish  Malaguena. 

the  question  half  the  world  was  asking,  brown  beech  leaves,  and  in  the  center  was  “Come,  dance  with  me,  as  did  the  poilus 
After  all  this — what?  And  as  yet  there  a  little  fire  on  which  a  tiny  coffee-pot  of  Toul,”  she  cried.  “Now,  then — one — 
was  no  answer.  bubbled  invitingly.  two — three: 

th®  occumKl  to  you  that  you  “Cuando  partir  par  le  Malaga 

•Oued  chill  showed  the  morning  to  be  near  would  want  to  eat?  she  asked,  speanng  d’amor,  la  dukissima. 

*nd  great  night  birds  came  flapping  down,  rolls  on  twigs  to  toast  them.  “You  men— 

•®*hing  their  nests  against  the  coming  of  always  chasing  something  up  in  the  air.  Sing  it  with  me,  then.” 
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The  mad  light  of  the  morning  ran  in 
their  veins,  the  tinkle  of  the  tambourine 
like  a  pulse  of  joy  after  the  heaviness  of  the 
night.  More  and  more  swiftly  they  went, 
barefoot  over  the  crackling  leaves,  so 
lightly  that  the  daffodils  sprang  again  from 
their  bent  stalks  as  they  passed  over  them. 

A  dance  of  pursuit  and  escape,  both  bound 
by  that  flowery  chain  she  had  cast  about 
him.  At  last  he  caught  her  and  she  lay 
back  in  his  arms,  too  breathless  to 
struggle. 

“Let  us  rest,”  she  panted. 

They  sank  down  side  by  side  and  she 
leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  her  hair  a  per¬ 
fumed  cloud.  With  a  pang  came  the  real¬ 
ization  that  this  brief  woodland  enchant¬ 
ment  was  over  and  the  time  for  the  road 
again  drawing  near. 

think  that  this  must  end,”  he 

A  murmured. 

“But — ^why  should  it?” 

He  looked  at  her  in  question  and  she 
plunged  recklessly  on,  pressing  her  cheek 
against  his  arm. 

“Listen,  then.  W'hy  should  we  not  stay 
up  here,  you  and  I?  There  is  a  farmhouse 
near  by  and  the  woman  knows  me;  she  was 
once  of  Amato’s  company  for  a  while  and 
she  will  welcome  La  Antonelli.  And  they 
will  be  glad  of  your  help  and  no  questions 
asked.” 

“Stay  here?”  exclaimed  Vallator. 

He  longed  for  it;  the  peace  of  this  up¬ 
thrust  waste  was  like  a  purer  air  than  that 
of  the  lowlands  with  their  perpetual  mi¬ 
asma  of  war.  La  Craonne,  high  and  aloof, 
green  gold  with  summer  and  peace. 

“But  we  would  not  stay  at  the  farm,  not 
you  and  I,”  Regine  went  dreamily  on. 
“We  would  build  a  bower  under  the  trees 
here.  A  bower  of  boughs,  snug  and  tight, 
with  the  stream  for  our  bath  and  a  camjH 
fire  for  light.  And  at  evening,  when  you 
came  back  from  the  fields,  here  I  should  be, 
waiting — for  you.” 

A  woods  life,  a  dryad  and  faun  existence 
in  this  high-hung  forest,  forgetting  all  but 
themselves.  Vagabonds  of  chance,  cast 
up  on  the  shores  of  a  sunny  rest.  Lithe 
and  unafraid  she  leaned,  still  boimd  to  him 
by  the  chain  of  daffodils,  as  frail  and  lovely 
as  that  other  bond  she  dreamed  of. 

Summer,  and  Regine.  And  if  pursuit 
came,  a  hundred  ways  of  escape  across  the 
wastes  of  the  Craonne.  It  was  possible,  it 
was  even  being  offered  him.  TTie  longing 
for  it  tore  at  him  and  he  wondered  dully 
what  it  was  that  held  him  back. 

“Kiss  me,  Michel,”  she  whispered. 

He  stoop^  and  pressed  her  lips.  Then 
he  straightened  himself  and  deliberately 
snapped  the  flowery  chain  that  bound 
them  both. 

“Perhaps  we  will — after  Grex,”  he  said, 
and  she  sprang  up  in  anger. 

“I  warn  you  that  there  will  be  no 
‘after  Grex’  with  me,”  she  stormed. 

“Then  there  must  be  just  ‘after  Grex,’  ” 
he  returned.  “I  am  going  on  now,  are 
you  coming  with  me?” 

“No.  A  thousand  times,  no.” 

She  stood  by,  stormy-eyed  and  sullen 
as  he  slipped  on  tunic  and  sabots  and  turned 
to  the  road  again.  A  sound  of  weeping 
behind  him,  a  side  glimpse  of  her,  gar¬ 
landed  with  crushed  flowers,  huddled  over 
the  ashes  of  the  fire.  A  faun  and  dryad 
life,  with  hardly  even  the  rumors  of  war 
to  disturb  them.  And  down  there  Grex 
and  Ibn  Geburah,  with  all  the  turgid 


meshes  of  his  occult  intrigues.  But  Valla¬ 
tor  knew  he  would  go  on. 

Then  a  patter  of  feet  behind  him,  a 
petulant  cry.  “Michel — can  you  not  wait 
even  a  moment?” 

“The  time  is  getting  iort,”  he  said, 
without  turning  his  head. 

“It  is  nearer  to  take  this  woods  path 
here.” 

“I  prefer  the  road.” 

“Can  you  not  trust  me  to  lead  you 
right?” 

“I  prefer  the  road.” 

So  they  went,  Regine  pattering  behind 
him  with  her  bundle.  It  was  past  noon 
when  the  lowlands  burst  upon  them,  out¬ 
spread  like  a  map.  .\s  Vallator  paused 
Regine  drew  up  beside  him,  sparkling  in 
serenity. 

“Obstinate,  that  woods  path  was  really 
nearer.” 

“It  is  I  who  choose  the  way  now.” 

“Even  when  it  is  harder?” 

“All  the  more  so,  if  you  like.” 

She  was  silent  a  while,  then  spoke  with 
sudden  irrelevance.  “Had  you  made  love 
to  me  up  there  I  should  have  hated  you.” 

“Was  not  that  what  you  wanted  me  to 
do?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course,”  she  replied,  unabashed. 
“But,  had  you  done  so — oh,  how  I  should 
have  despised  you!” 

“Then  why  did  you  try  to  make  me  do 
it?” 

“Oh,  you  Americans,  with  your  ‘why — 
why — why?’  Have  you  no  women  in 
your  own  country?  Now  come  this  way.” 

Aside  from  the  road  she  led  him  to 
where  two  great  trees  framed  the  view. 
A  fan-shaped  valley,  green  and  lush  be¬ 
tween  fantastic  pealu,  the  chalk  of  their 
crests  like  snow  above  the  slopes  of  chest¬ 
nut  and  beech.  Two  little  rivers,  blue 
and  shining  among  the  fields,  that  met 
below  an  isolated  peak  in  the  valley  cen¬ 
ter,  about  which  clustered  the  gray  walls 
and  red  roofs  of  a  town.  A  tiny  town, 
tight-packed,  high-gabled,  quaint  as  the 
city  of  a  picture-book;  and  towering  above 
it,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  peak,  a 
huge  statue  of  the  Virgin,  her  halo  of 
gilded  spikes  glittering  in  the  afternoon 
sun. 

Almost  unbelievably  it  hung  there  be¬ 
fore  him,  in  the  soft  spring  air,  like  a 
mirage  of  wondrous  picturesqueness. 

cried  Regine.  “There  then  is 
your  Grex.” 

IT  WAS  not  until  dusk  that  \’allator 
and  Regine  slid  quietly  into  Grex, 
taking  the  byways  to  avoid  attracting 
attention. 

“There  will  be  no  singing  for  your  sup¬ 
per  to-night,”  he  told  her.  “You  travel 
with  me  now,  not  I  with  you.  Take  this 
note  and  go  to  an  inn  when  we  reach  the 
town,  and  wait  there  until  I  come  for  you.” 

“But  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  put 
on  my  stage  dress  and  sing,”  she  argued. 
“Remember  it  is  as  ‘Gina  Antonelli,  La 
Colombina’  that  they  know  me  here.  A 
creature  of  song  and  laughter,  that  is 
what  I  have  been  to  them  since  I  was — 
oh — so  high.” 

“Then  go  as  ‘Gina  Antonelli’  and  let 
La  Colombina  rest,”  he  retorted. 

“But  I  must  go  to  the  prefecture,  and 
if  the  prefd  is  in  a  sour  mood — well — ” 
She  gave  a  shrug,  a  glance  of  frank  mean¬ 
ing.  “It  is  easier  for  me  to  get  what  I 
want  if  I  go  in  that  dress.” 
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“That  is  just  why  you  won’t  wear  it," 
he  exploded. 

She  laughed,  but  as  she  glided  l)ehind 
the  bushes  to  perform  her  toilette,  a 
sprang  into  her  eyes.  A  light  at  once 
rebellious,  mocking,  and  yet  tender;  that 
was  the  first  time  any  one  had  ever 
objected  to  her  wearing  that  dress  in  the 
streets.  In  a  little  while  she  came  out 
again,  with  a  pirouette  of  triumph. 

“Behold,  then.  La  Antonelli!” 

Her  clumsy  sabots  had  been  replaced  by 
dancing  slippers  and  a  cherished  pair  of 
red  stockings.  The  scarlet  shawl  was 
draped  Spanish  fashion  about  her  hips, 
and  behind  one  ear  flamed  a  knot  of 
pomegranate  bloom.  From  that  seemingly 
inexhaustible  little  bundle  had  come  a  tin¬ 
sel  butterfly  for  her  hair,  a  necklace  of  gold 
beads  and  great  gold  rings  for  her  ears. 

“Well,  is  this  better — ?”  she  asked. 

It  was  really  worse,  from  his  standpoint, 
That  artifickd  ballet  dress  had  at  least 
set  her  apart  with  an  air  of  unreality, 
while  this  was  a  bizarre  creature  of  frai 
flesh  and  blood.  But  Vallator  gave  it  up, 
realizing  that  when  it  came  to  costume 
he  was  beaten  before  he  began. 

“No  nonsense  with  the  prefet,"  he 
growled,  and  she  returned  him  an  impudent 
grimace. 

“Pouf!  What  does  it  matter?  Just  a 
smile,  a  look,  a  promise  neither  spoken  nor 
withheld;  and  then,  before  it  can  be 
claimed,  I  am  off  again  into  the  night,  not 
to  be  traced.  I  have  done  it  a  thousand 
times  and  never  been  caught.” 

“I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Then  of  course,  that  settles  it — no?’’ 

She  followed  on,  a  pace  behind  him,  nor 
did  she  remind  him  that  his  own  presence 
was  the  real  necessity  for  this  fascinating 
of  prefects. 

Down  the  narrow  streets  of  Grex  they 
went,  narrow  trenches  of  dusk  wind¬ 
ing  between  quaint  gables.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  place  struck  him  as  that  of  a  vault. 
A  mental  vault,  full  of  a  depression  whidi 
even  the  breath  of  the  spring  could  not 
dissipate.  Knots  of  townspeople  gath¬ 
ered  on  street  comers,  discussing  in  low 
tones,  sending  glances  of  suspicion  after 
them  as  they  passed.  Anxiou.s  voices 
from  upper  windows  demanding  news 
from  chance  passers-by.  It  was  evident 
that  the  day  had  brought  developments 
up  there  in  the  north  and  that  they  had 
not  been  favorable. 

Before  the  H6tel  de  Ville  a  crowd  was 
gathered,  reading  the  bulletins  ix)sted  on 
its  doors.  A  si^  went  up,  followed  by  a 
confusion  of  murmurs. 

“On  passe — on  passe  encore." 

It  came  from  ^  about,  springing  from 
lip  to  lip  in  the  contagion  of  ill  news,  and 
faces  drooped  again. 

“But  what  is  it — what  has  hapix;ned?’’ 
asked  Regine  of  a  man  standing  near. 

“Where  have  you  been  that  you  have 
not  heard?”  he  demanded,  with  a  glance 
of  sour  suspicion. 

“We  have  just  come  in  from  the  Forft 
de  D6me,”  she  answered  glibly. 

“The  enemy  has  passed  the  Oise  and  is 
sweeping  on  to  Paris.” 

So  that  was  it ;  like  mercury  under  a  chill, 
Vallator’s  spirits  dropped  in  unison  with 
those  all  about  him.  The  brief  respite  of 
the  Craonne,  with  its  faun  and  do’ad  hour, 
was  gone;  he  was  bade  again  in  it  all  now, 
and  Ibn  Geburah’s  prophecy  of  a  week 
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Toward  it  two  othtrt  a^roachtd,  ont  circling  with  exaggerated  ete^  and  floating  cloak  of  hlaek.  A  shadow  fJay,  it  might 
have  keen,  its  actors  dwarfed  to  humor  hy  that  towering  form  of  stone. 
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before  was  being  fulfilled.  He  heard  it 
as  it  had  been  spoken  that. night  at  the 
Inn  of  the  Three  Maries:  ‘Within  a  week 
the  enemy  will  be  nearer  to  Paris  than 
ever  before.”  And  the  message  to  be 
delivered  to  him  to-night  was  still  that 
implacable  “no”  in  the  face  of  a  proffered 
peace. 

Another  bulletin  was  being  posted,  and 
they  were  caught  in  the  surge  of  the 
crowd  pressing  forward  to  read  it.  An¬ 
other  groan  as  the  news  was  passed  back 
from  the  front  ranks. 

“They  are  fighting  on  the  Marne.” 

Glance  met  glance  in  black  question  as  a 
silence  fell  upon  the  throng.  Vallator 
could  almost  see  it,  a  giant  cap  of  black 
despair.  And  this  was  only  one  of  a 
thousand  towns  of  France,  in  each  of 
which  the  same  scene  was  being  repeated. 

Above  the  dark  gambrels  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  statue 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Grex,  upreared  on  the 
three  hundred  feet  of  its  rode  pinnade,  its 
halo  of  gilded  spikes  still  bright  against 
the  sky.  Glimmering  palely  in  the  half 
light  of  the  higher  altitude  it  loomed  there, 
gigantic,  imr^,  like  some  great  hovering 
mother  brooding  above  the  town.  All 
about  him  he  saw  eyes  turning  toward  it 
and  caught  the  silent  cry  that  went  up. 
It  seem^  so  necessary,  in  that  moment, 
to  have  something  up  there  to  cry  to. 

Regine’s  hand  on  his  arm,  her  voice  in 
his  ear,  recalled  him. 

“We  must  go,”  she  whispered.  “It  is 
dangerous  for  us  to  be  here.  At  sudi 
times  as  these  the  people  are  suspidous  of 
strangers.” 

They  turned,  but  it  was  already  too 
late.  They  had  been  noticed  and  a  mar¬ 
ket  woman,  a  mountainous  creature  of  fat 
and  emotion,  barred  their  way  with  a  huge 
arm. 

“Eh,  not  so  fast  there.  Strangers,  hein? 
And  -who  may  you  be,  my  girl,  coming 
tricked  out  in  flowers  like  a  light-o’-love 
at  such  a  time  as  this?  And  that  great 
lump  behind  you  there,  why  is  he  not  at 
the  front  when  the  enemy  batters  at  the 
gates  of  Paris?  Are  you  then  Germans?” 

In  the  temper  of  the  crowd  that  word 
was  potential  as  a  torch  in  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine.  Our  Lady  of  Grex  was  forgotten 
as  all  about  them  those  upturned  eyes 
dropped  their  glances  to  the  two,  smol¬ 
dering  in  hopes  of  a  victim.  The  least 
hesitation  would  turn  the  balance  against 
them,  and  R^gine,  signing  to  Vallator  to 
slip  away,  raised  her  voice  against  the 
woman’s. 

“What,  you  call  me  German?” 

“Yes — and  a  trollop,  too,”  came  the 
instant  response. 

“T — ^a  German!”  Regine  turned,  spark- 
ling  in  half -amused  vexation,  gathering 
the  eyes  of  the  men  to  herself,  meeting 
each  with  that  veiled  promise  neither 
spoken  nor  withheld.  “Look  then,  mes¬ 
sieurs.  Look  well,  and  see  which  is  most 
like  a  German  pig.  I — at  this  fat  sausage 
here?” 

“You  call  me  sausage,”  shrilled  the 
woman,  nationalities  forgotten  as  she  was 
touched  in  her  most  tender  spot.  “Then 
I  call  you  cocoUe." 

“And  I  call  you  respectable,”  sneered 
Regine.  “It  is  plain  that  such  a  thing  as 
you  never  had  a  chance  to  be  anything 
else.” 

The  scene  was  horrible  in  its  vmlgarity. 


but  even  so  Vallator  had  to  admire  the 
cleverness  with  which  Regine  had  shifted 
its  entire  ground.  No  questions  of  Ger¬ 
mans  now,  just  a  row  royal  between  two 
sharp-tongued  women;  a  welcome  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  glooms  of  the  evening,  and 
the  grins  of  the  men  showed  plainly  on 
whose  side  they  were. 

“I  am  of  the  Midi,”  said  Regine,  facing 
them  in  brilliant  insolence.  “Of  the  Midi 
even  as  yourselves.  Is  there  none  here 
who  knows  me?” 

“Eh,  it  is  La  Antonelli,”  cried  a  man. 
“Better  back  down,  old  Mother  Fouchard; 
you  have  met  your  match  there.” 

“La  Antonelli — La  Colombina,”  came 
a  murmur  from  all  about.  Then  a 
demand,  “Give  us  a  song,  then,  ’Gina.” 

The  danger  was  passed  and  Regine,  in 
her  trained  command  of  an  audience, 
played  upon  them  again. 

“No.  No  song  to-night.  I  go  to  pray, 
at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  up  there,  to  pray 
for  France.” 

They  quieted  in  an  uneasy  sense  of 
rebuke  and  with  downcast  eyes  Regine 
slipped  through  unimpeded.  Only  once 
a  man  spoke  as  she  p^sed. 

“I  saw  your  old  Amato  just  now.” 
“Where  is  he?”  she  ask^,  scarcely  able 
to  keep  the  surprise  from  her  voice. 

“He  went  that  way,  with  a  couple  of 
sergents-de-ville,  looking  for  a  spy  who  was 
to  come  over  La  Craonne.” 

With  silent  swiftness  she  drew  VaUator 
away,  not  pausing  until  they  had  left  the 
place  far  behind.  In  an  angle  of  a  wall, 
where  an  overhanging  tree  made  a  spot 
of  dense  shadow,  she  stopped. 

“You  heard?” 

“How  could  I  help  it?”  he  said.  “It 
was  beastly.  You — in  such  a  row  as 
that.” 

“Bah,  that  was  nothing,”  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  caught  his  drift.  “When  you  are 
in  the  ditch  you  must  croak  with  the  frogs. 
I  mean  about  Amato  looking  for  us  with 
two  sergents-de-ville." 

“You  must  leave  me.  I  will  give  you 
half  my  money  and  you  must  go  to  some 
place  where  you  will  be  safe.” 

“And  you?”  she  asked.  “How  far  will 
you  get  without  Regine?” 

“All  I  ask  is  three  hours  more;  after 
that  I  don’t  care.” 

“They  would  hang  you  for  a  spy  if  they 
caught  you  in  Grex  to-night.” 

“I  took  the  risk  of  that,  but  I  want  you 
to  be 

“Safe,”  she  mocked.  “Oh,  Id  Id!  Any 
fool  can  be  safe.  That  fat  pig  just  now, 
or  your  dear  Duchess;  they  are  each  safe 
in  their  way.  But  I  want  to  be  just  as  I 
am.  Regine — La  Colombina — always  on 
the  edge,  like  a  tight-rope  dancer,  but 
never  quite  going  over.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  one  to  push 
you  over.” 

“You  have  held  me  back,  so  far.”  Then 
came  a  pleading  murmur.  “Michel,  why 
will  you  not  trust  me  and  tell  me  who  you 
really  are?” 

The  intimacy  of  a  common  danger  was 
upon  them;  in  his  black  depression  her 
touch  was  an  added  urge  to  speak.  Then 
he  wearily  put  her  hands  away. 

“I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times  and 
still  you  do  not  believe.” 

“You  have  never  told  me.” 

“Then  you  must  be  deaf.  Hush!”  he 
whispered.  “Some  one  is  coming.” 
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They  drew  farther  into  the  shadow, 
listening  to  the  approaching  steps,  their 
eyes  on  a  turn  of  the  street  where  a  hidden 
lamp  cast  a  bar  of  fight  into  which  emerged 
three  figures. 

“Amato,”  breathed  R6gine. 

It  could  not  be  real,  Vallator  thoug^it; 
it  was  all  too  like  a  set  scene.  That 
cobble-paved  street  between  high  gables; 
above  it,  in  the  last  of  the  afterglow,  the 
great  statue  reared  against  the  sky,  dwarf¬ 
ing  all  else  to  pigmy  proportions.  And 
for  actors  the  old  comedian,  advancing  in 
his  flapping  cloak,  and  the  two  aged 
sergents,  their  knees  rickety  beneath  the 
faded  bravery  of  their  uniforms. 

Whether  from  the  mere  instinct  of  the 
actor,  or  because  he  really  suspected  their 
presence,  Amato  stopped,  then  advanced, 
with  the  dragging  stride  of  one  “taking 
the  stage,”  pointing  toward  the  shadow. 

“Aha — a  likely  spx)t.” 

A  faint  chuckle  from  the  sergents  be¬ 
trayed  their  skepticism  and  his  face  con¬ 
torted  with  a  frown  evidently  meant  to 
register  in  a  topmost  gallery.  Regine 
silently  pressed  Vallator’s  arm  and  he 
understood  her  mejsage.  Automaton  (A 
habit  that  he  had  berome,  Amato  could 
no  longer  distinguish  between  drama  and 
reality.  If  they  could  only  tell  what  play 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  performing. 

“I,  Scaramouche,  of  chance  the  prince,” 
he  declaimed. 

There  followed  a  disgusted  look  at  his 
snickering  followers,  a  wink  whose  enw- 
mous  meaning  would  have  embraced  a 
whole  audience,  then  he  turned  his  bade 
upon  the  spot  of  suspicious  shadow,  point¬ 
ing  down  the  street. 

“A  likely  spot — over  there.” 

And  once  again  the  two  sergents  nudged 
and  grinned  at  a  search  which  they  had 
plainly  decided  to  be  merely  a  crazy  man’s 
obsession. 

Her  mouth  to  Vallator’s  ear,  Regine 
spoke.  “The  poor  old  man.  That  is  the 
fourth  act  of  ‘L’Epouse  de  Carcassonne,’ 
where  he  leads  the  police  away  from  Harle¬ 
quin’s  hiding-place.” 

A  CROSS  the  street  the  sergents  were  hold- 
ing  a  colloquy.  Tired  of  dragging  their 
old  legs  about  the  town  in  chase  of  Amato’s 
hallucinations,  they  turned  and  stumj^ 
disgustedly  away,  unconsciously  can^-ing 
out  that  scene  from  a  timeworn  and  stupid 
play.  As  their  footsteps  died  away,  Amato 
looked  again  toward  the  comer. 

“  ’Tis  well,  advance,”  he  declaimed,  and 
instantly  Regine  ran  to  his  side,  taking  the 
cue  with  a  pirouette,  a  tinkle  of  her  tam¬ 
bourine. 

“My  deliverer,”  she  laughed,  then  added 
softly:  “Now  the  dancing  exit — one- 
two — three — off.” 

Trippingly  Amato  followed  her  into  the 
shadow,  as  into  the  shelter  of  a  wing, 
relapsing  into  his  usual  off-stage  apathy. 

“Ca-y-est,"  he  murmured.  “Is  the  cur¬ 
tain  dow'n?” 

The  phrase  fell  from  his  lips  with  ail  the 
weariness  of  long  habit  and  Vallator,  as  he 
looked  at  him.  linew  that  the  final  fall  of 
his  curtain  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

“We  must  keep  him  with  us  now,” 
Regine  whispered.  “It  will  be  safer.” 

“What  comes  next?”  Amato  queried  ir. 
bewilderment.  “I  forget  so — you  must 
prompt  me  well,  nina." 

“We  have  still  the  fifth  act,  the  scene 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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The  sea  was  blue  as  indi^, 
beautiful,  molten  blue,  with 
little  white  whiffs  of  runners 
that  rose  and  broke  and  rose 
again,  sole  holdover  from  the 
majesty  of  storm  that  had 
swept  the  world  of  waters  so  short  a  time 
before.  Small  white  clouds  sailed  in  the 
soft  blue  sky  and  a  little  wind  whispered 
gently  from  the  south. 

On  the  shore  of  a  gorgeous  island,  rock- 
ribbed  and  high,  but  lush  with  verdure,  a 
man  lay  stretched  to  the  sun,  his  white 
face  upturned,  his  feet  in  the  lazy  surf 
that  rippled  back  and  forth. 

Little  he  knew  of  the  lovely  small  world 
ateut  him,  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  insensi¬ 
bility.  For  one  hour  he  lay;  two.  Then 
he  stirred  and  moaned  and  fell  silent  again, 
while  the  golden  sun  rode  up  the  heavens. 
At  long  intervals  he  moved  and  the  breath 
in  his  water-logged  lungs  hurt  him.  But 
the  sun  warmed  him,  that  splendid  tropical 
sun,  and  the  little  soft  wind  was  fresh  as 
cxx)l  hands  on  a  fevered  brow,  and  at  high 
noon  he  opened  his  dark  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  the  skies.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  so 
in  a  half-suffering  content  and  cared  not  a 
whit  where  he  was. 

Ercryhody't  Mt^msine.  March,  1921 


Far  out  of  the  Uuiet  of  ocean  traffic  a 
strange  pair  of  CMtawajrs  were 
brought  together  on  an  uninhabited 
island  in  the  Pacific.  One  was  a  man 
concerned  about  his  dwindling  food 
supply,  the  other  a  high-spirited  horse 
whose  presence  there  would  always 
be  unaccountable.  Bound  by  their 
mutual  trust  and  dependence  they 
face  a  dramatic  solution  of  their  plight 
with  the  high  courage  of  throughbreds. 


Then  Nature  and  a  keen  mind  asserted 
themselves  and  he  rolled  over  and  looked 
around.  Instantly  he  raised  himself  on 
an  elbow  and  the  dark  eyes  became  wide 
with  wonder.  He  saw  the  gentle  sea,  the 
wide  beach,  the  great  spine  of  the  island 
that  rose  behind,  and  knew. 

Knew  that  the  horror  had  been  real,  that 
catastrophe  had  ridden  the  night;  for 
wreckage  from  the  Lady  Gay  washed 
back  and  forth  in  a  near-by  cove,  and  two 
dead  bodies  that  he  knew  lay  farther  down 
the  shore. 

That  was  all  he  ever  knew  of  the  fate  of 
the  schooner. 


Hours  later  w'hen  he  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  strain,  he  buried  the  two 
bodies — the  mate  and  a  seaman — and 
salvaged  what  he  could  of  the  floating 
stuff.  There  was  food  among  it,  casks  and 
tins  and  brine-soaked  boxes,  and  these  be 
saved  with  a  nice  care. 

All  this  took  him  several  days,  and  when 
at  last  it  was  done  he  stood  up  and  scanned 
the  lone  world  that  was  his  with  tragic 
and  speculative  eyes. 

“Off  the  regular  course,  naturally,”  he 
said  aloud,  that  first  sign  of  the  utterly 
abandoned  and  alone,  “and  God  knows 
where!” 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  thick  hair 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  “Twenty-eight,” 
he  said  again,  “with  Stanford  and  Frisco 
town  behind  me — and — Helen.” 

At  that  his  whimsical  mouth  twisted 
sharply  with  a  spasm  which,  to  save 
his  life,  he  could  not  have  controlled. 

“Mtistn’t  think,”  he  said;  “get  me,  old 
man?  Action,  not  introspection.” 

He  snapped  his  fingers  and  strode  away 
up  the  broad  beach. 

He  was  free  this  day.  His  small  duties 
were  done.  What  he  had  salvaged  was 
safe  in  a  dry  cave  high  up  against  the  steep 


Tin  man  flung  ufl  a  hand  and  rod*  with  th*  hut  flar*  of  hi*  eouragtou*  spirit  ttraight  toward  th*  hlu*  gulf  of  s^ac*. 
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bluff  that  rose  to  the  west,  and  blankness 
confronted  him. 

Therefore  he  walked.  The  beach  lay 
to  north  and  south  in  a  gentle  convex 
curve,  and  carried  the  eye  for  several 
miles  each  way.  It  was  fringed  with  a 
sturdy  growth  of  lush  grass,  while  trees 
start^  beyond  the  grass  and  swept  in 
open  and  pleasant  ranks  back  to  the  for¬ 
bidding  rock-face  of  the  cliff  that  formed 
the  island’s  spine.  As  he  neared  the 
northern  point  of  the  island,  these  thinned 
and  straggled  into  nothingness,  leaving  the 
stem  wall  of  the  rock  to  march  straight  to 
the  open  sea,  where  it  stopped  abruptly  in 
a  precipice,  straight  as  a  plumb-line  and 
two  hundred  feet  high. 

He  stood  about  at  its  base  and  studied  it 
with  admiration. 

“Some  boy!”  he  told  the  silence  and  the 
sunshine.  “Some  haughty  old  promon¬ 
tory,  all  right,  all  right!  Sticks  its 
head  right  up  against  the  sky-line  with 
aplomb.” 

The  sea  came  sharply  to  the  bluff’s  foot. 
There  was  no  ragged  fringe  of  fallen 
boulders  to  attest  shallow  water.  The 
tide  was  alwa)^  in  against  its  iron  front, 
depths  lurked  smoothly  there;  that  he 
knew. 

He  spent  most  of  that  day  idling  at  the 
promontory’s  foot,  sitting  in  the  sun  and 
then  in  the  shade  as  the  day  waned  and 
his  dark  eyes  were  pensive,  though  coura¬ 
geous. 

He  threw  a  stone  at  a  sea-gull  and  killed 
it  outright. 

Elat^,  he  tried  it  over  and  gathered  up 
several  of  the  birds. 

“The  hunter  returns  from  the  chase  to 
his  hearth-fire,”  he  said  with  a  laugh  as  he 


shoulders  in  the  warm  sand  and  delib¬ 
erately  went  to  sleep 
In  the  days  that  followed  he  went  ex¬ 
ploring  round  his  solitary  world  and  found 
much  of  interest — living  waters,  sweet  as 
honey,  that  ran  from  the  beetling  heights, 
rich  verdure  and  strange  plants  with 
fruit  that  looked  good  to  eat.  He  tried 
these  with  a  calm  philosophy. 

“F  they’re  edible,”  he  said  to  himself 
and  the  silence,  “I’ve  found  something. 
If  they  poison  me,  why  that’s  as  it  was  to 
be  from  the  beginning.  This  plant  was  to 
grow  and  I  was  to  come  and  get  it.  The 
fmit  of  Destiny,”  he  finished  with  that 
strain  of  whimsy  which  had  been  always 
his  shield  and  buckler  against  misfortune. 

He  found  that  the  island  was  a  pic¬ 
turesque  oval,  with  the  high  spine  running 
straight  through  it  from  north  to  south, 
though  at  the  southern  end  this  rock- 
ribb^  ridge  came  steeply  down  to  lose 
itself  in  the  level  beach  that  circled  it. 

IT  WAS  a  glorious  day,  blue  and  bright, 
with  the  sea  glass-smooth  and  a  little 
wind  coming  in  from  the  west.  The  man 
stood  long,  looking  at  the  world  of  waters 
with  never  a  sail  nor  a  whiff  of  smoke  to 
break  its  gray  monotony.  He  snapped  his 
fingers  with  an  eloquence  of  resignation 
and  turned  away  again. 

“I  know,” he  said,  “/know!  Can’t  fool 
me  on  this  layout.  It’s  far  down — far 
down — for  the  Lady  Gay  was  running 
deep  off  her  course  five  days  ago  when  the 
first  of  the  storm  struck  us.  Ten  years, 
maybe,  or  twenty.  I’ve  got  a  fairly 
good  store,  of  course,  but  whether  or  not 

it’s  worth  the  candle  I  don’t - ” 

He  never  finished  that  sentence.  The 


keen  desire,  a  great,  bulging  stone,  rolled 
from  the  rim-rock  above  and  stoppeil  by 
some  trick  of  Fate  to  stick  and  hang  like  a 
mud-dauber’s  nest  in  its  uncounted  tons. 

For  hours  he  worked  to  surmount  it, 
to  pry  it  loose  with  such  sticks  as  he  could 
find,  retracing  the  difficult  way  to  the 
beach,  but  without  avail. 

“The  horse  went  up  this  very  way,  must 
have,  some  time,  some  how,  and  the  stone 
fell  and  left  her  there.  Poor  lass!”  he 
said.  He  cast  her  gender  instinctively,  for 
it  spoke  with  eloquence  and  force  in 
every  line  of  her  slim  body,  looked  out  of 
her  face  as  truly  as  from  the  feature.s  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  • 

With  the  falling  of  the  dusk,  when  the 
burgeoning  sun  sank  into  the  sea,  he  went 
wearily  down  to  stand  on  the  beach  and 
scan  the  cliff  above.  He  looked  eagerly  all 
along  the  sharp  edge  standing  against  the 
sky  in  clear  relief,  but  nothing  living  ap¬ 
peared  thereon,  and  he  could  almost  have 
believed  himself  the  victim  of  hallucina¬ 
tion.  He  put  his  fingers, to  his  lips  after 
the  manner  of  his  boyhood  and  blew  a 
whistle  that  cut  keenly  out  upon  the 
silence. 

He  watched  and  listened,  and  blew 
again,  and  presently,  from  far  up  beyond 
the  tall  escarpment  toward  the  north,  he 
caught  the  faint  echo  of  an  answer — thin 
and  fine  and  far,  but  the  ringing  quiver  of 
a  neigh. 

With  light  in  his  eyes  and  an  eager  step  he 
went  home  to  his  cave  and  its  one  comfort, 
the  living  fire  banked  in  its  stones. 


He  walk^  all  around  the  island  and  studied 


slung  them  on  his  shoulder  with  mock 
pride,  “or  is  it  the  flight  and  his  particular 
tree  to  roost  in?” 

However,  he  carried  the  gulls  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  when  he  was  back  at  the  dry 
cave  he  used  one  of  the  few  matches  in  ha 
metal  box  to  light  a  fire.  This  was  an 
easy  matter,  for  there  was  much  material 
handy  and  it  was  light  and  dry. 

“This  fire,”  he  said  judicially  when  it 
brightened  to  a  jolly  ffame,  “is  to  be 
guarded.  It  shall  be  laid  between  stones 
presently  and  made  permanent.  Man  and 
his  fire — they  are  inimical.” 

The  sea-gulls  were  tiny  things,  mostly 
feathers,  but  with  a  biscuit  dipped  in 
brine  for  seasoning  they  did  very  well 
roasted  at  the  embers  and  eaten  from  the 
fingers  after  the  first  fashion  of  man,  and 
he  sat  and  watched  the  moon  rise  with  his 
knees  clasped  in  his  arms. 

H.\D  there  been  one  beside  him — almost 
any  other  on  the  face  of  earth — any¬ 
thing  human — to  share  the  view  spread  out 
before  him,  it  would  have  been  stupendous. 
Moonrise,  and  a  golden  path  to  the  shore’s 
edge  from  the  world’s  farther  rim,  and  the 
high  blue-black  vault  of  the  sky  with  a 
million  strange  stars  sailing  majestically 
therein,  and  fox-fire  in  the  surf  outside  the 
path  of  the  moonlight. 

It  was  stupendous  anyway,  and  he  felt 
it — lost  little  atom  that  he  was  there  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  sea — felt  it  and  enjoyed 
it  after  a  fashion;  for  he  was  of  a  high 
courage  and  held  a  strong  hand  hard  down 
on  his  destiny.  So  he  sat  and  looked 
until  his  eyeballs  ached  and  his  ears  felt 
strained  with  the  immeasurable  silence. 
Then  he  hollowed  a  place  for  his  hips  and 


words  trailed  off  his  lips  in  astonishment, 
for,  keen  and  clear  in  the  soft  silence,  a 
sound  came  cutting  down  from  the  heights 
above,  a  wild,  shrill  cry  that  brought  his 
heart  leaping  in  his  throat — the  immis- 
takable  scream  of  a  horse! 

He  raised  his  startled  eyes,  and  there, 
standing  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bluff, 
her  beautiful  body  taut  and  leaning,  her 
neck  arched  like  a  rainbow,  her  eager 
face  bent  down  toward  him,  stood  the 
most  wonderful  creature  he  had  ever 
beheld. 

The  little  wind  from  the  west  was  in  her 
face  and  it  lifted  the  great  silver  cloud  of 
her  mane  so  that  it  stood  high  above  her 
like  a  pliune,  fanned  out  the  silver  vanity 
of  tail  that  swept  her  heels.  The  stm 
shone  on  her  shining  skin  of  chestnut 
brown,  so  that  it  sparkled  in  little  rings 
where  her  slender  flanks  curved  in,  and 
the  spread  of  her  wide  nostrils  was  pink 
as  a  shell. 

The  man  looked  up  with  in-held  breath, 
and  the  glistening  aninuil  looked  down,  and 
each  was  surcharged  with  a  trembling 
that  came  from  swift  emotion. 

With  eager  feet  and  hands  he  charged 
against  the  ascent  which  looked  easy 
enough  of  access,  and  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  way  he  found  it  so,  for  there  was 
evidence  of  a  one-time  way  winding  along 
the  rocky  slant.  Then  suddenly  it  became 
vastly  steeper,  and  the  weathering  of  the 
ridgi;  had  cast  down  its  eternal  sift,  and  the 
foothold  became  narrower. 

And  then,  when  he  could  see  the  edge 
of  the  table-land  close  above  him,  he  came 
face  to  face  with  defeat. 

Blocking  the  narrow  way,  a  huge  boulder 
lay  like  a  wedge  between  him  and  his 
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the  formation  of  the  beetling  ridge,  but  all 
to  no  avail.  There  was  no  other  way  save 
the  blocked  trail  at  the  south.  Again  he 
whistled  and  again  he  got  the  answer  from 
the  hidden  country  above,  and  far  to  the 
north  the  chestnut  mare  looked  down  upon 
him  from  the  rim.  Her  face  was  keen  as 
fire  and  the  little  ears  were  pointed  hard 
toward  him,  as  if  she  strained  every  sense 
and  instinct  to  make  sure  that  this  was  a 
living  creature.  Eagerness  so  tense  as  to 
be  painful  was  in  her  look,  and  some  fear. 

And  when  the  man,  satisfied  that  the 
northwest  point  was  invincible,  retraced 
his  steps  toward  the  south,  the  shining 
creature  went  with  him  in  parallel,  its 
feet  sure  on  the  dangerous  edge,  its  neck 
arched  down  in  pathetic  anxiety. 

The  man  stopped  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  and,  putting  his  fingers  to  his 
lips  blew  that  piercing  whistle,  and  quick 
as  an  echo  came  the  answer.  When  he 
rounded  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  went 
north  on  the  east  toward  his  cave  and  the 
tie  of  his  living  fire,  the  mare  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  he  reasoned  that  this  side  of  the 
table  must  be  girded  by  a  higher  forma¬ 
tion,  since  she  had  never  appeared  here. 
He  felt  sure  she  would  have  followed  this 
day,  so  keen  did  she  seem  to  keep  him  in 
sight. 

That  night  he  slept  lightly  and  his 
dreams  were  troubled  by  the  faint,  fine 
neigh  of  a  horse,  and  fill^  with  the  sweet 
face  of  the  girl  he  was  giving  up  in  his 
heart’s  heart. 

He  had  found  nothing  on  this  island  to 
justify  a  hope  of  ships  touching,  neither 
wreckage — save  that  from  the  ill-starred 
Lady  Gay — nor  old  stones  for  fire,  nor  one 
stick  laid  upon  another. 


In  the  days  that  followed  he  put  such  bastion,  and  he  could  see  therein  caves  and 
gjergy  into  solving  the  mystery  of  the  cups  that  formed  an  ideal  shelter, 
j-iccessible  crags  as  he  had  never  given  But  loneliness  was  over  it  like  a  veil, 
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home  on  the  table-land.  It  would  be  a 
heart-breaking  task,  that  he  knew. 

At  the  trail’s  head  where  it  dropped 


jjjccessible  crags  as  he  had  never  given  But  loneliness  was  over  it  like  a  veil.  At  the  trail’s  head  where  it  dropped 
to  anything  in  his  life  before,  neither  foot-  a  tangible  thing  to  be  felt  in  every  nerve  down  the  wall  he  took  leave  of  Quicksilver, 
IdU  nor  aviation  nor  the  winning  of  and  fiber.  or  tried  to. 

Helen,  or  the  making  of  money.  Quick  with  the  exploring  instinct,  he  “Good-by,  little  girl,”  he  said  whimsi- 

For,  see  you  how  the  diversified  inter-  went  forward.  Far  to  the  north  he  could  cally.  “I’U  be  back  as  soon  as  possible.” 
(5ts  of  this  blessed  life  of  ours  take  each  see  the  chestnut  mare,  stopped  and  turned  And  he  stroked  her  shining  neck  and 
of  a  man’s  giving  and  become  precious,  toward  him,  her  head  high  in  the  air.  fondled  her  pretty  lips.  But  the  mare 

because  of  their  relative  values.  He  whistled  and  watched.  This  time  she  would  have  none  of  that  farewell. 


and  fiber. 

Quick  with  the  exploring  instinct,  he 


or  tried  to. 

“Good-by,  little  girl,”  he  said  whimsi- 


because  of  their  relative  values.  He  whistled  and  watched.  This  time  she  would  have  none  of  that  farewell. 

Now  he  had  nothing  to  do  save  sit  and  did  not  answer,  but  stood  like  a  sentinel.  She  crowded  after  him  to  the  rim’s  lip, 
look  at  the  gorgeous  sea  and  cease  to  plan —  Again  he  blew  the  piercing  whistle.  She  set  her  feet  to  the  trail  behind, 
that  was  before  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  tossed  her  regal  head,  stamped  with  her  “Go  back!”  he  cried,  aghast.  “Get 
jiining  chestnut  beauty  in  her  enchanted  pretty  hoofs.  At  the  third  call  she  flung  back  there!” 

country.  up  her  muzzle  and  whinnied  sharply.  She  reared  at  his  lifted  hand,  but  came 

From  that  moment  he  was  live  as  a  wire.  TTien  the  man  cleverly  turned  away  and  down  with  her  eyes  shut  and  her  nose 

went  exploring  toward  the  eastern  battle-  outstretched,  quivering  with  a  nameless 

He  BROUHT  all  his  gifts  of  calculation  ments,  leaving  her  to  her  own  devices.  fear. 

to  bear  and  studied  the  cliffs  like  an  Long,  long  had  this  lonely  creature  She  came  blindly  after,  and  the  man  was 
engineer,  and  every  day  he  went  aroimd  to  heard  no  voice  but  her  own  calling  into  the  forced  to  go  back  up  the  few  steps  he  had 
the  western  side  of  the  island  and  sent  his  silence,  seen  no  moving  thing  except  the  descended. 

whistle  ringing  to  the  heights,  and  always  gulls.  •  “Now,  what  in  this  world  am  I  do  do?” 

the  answer  came,  sometimes  near  behind  Now  the  man  who  called  and  made  no  he  asked  her  again.  “I’ve  simply  got  to 
the  rim-rock,  and  then  the  mare  came  move  to  catch  her,  who  went  the  other  go,  sweetheart.” 

quickly  to  look  down  upon  him,  again  way,  drew  her  like  a  magnet,  so  that  she  But  he  sat  on  the  rim  and  puzzled,  while 


the  rim-rock,  and  then  the  mare  came  move  to  catch  her,  who  went  the  other 


quickly  to  look  down  upon  him,  again  way,  drew  her  like  a  magnet,  so  that  she  But  he  sat  on  the  rim  and  puzzled,  while 
from  sdar  and  he  had  to  wait  until  she  came  came,  tentatively,  on  stiff  legs,  with  arch-  Quicksilver  stood  beside  him,  gazing  out 

naming,  to  stop  with  her  small  hoofs  beat-  ing  neck  and  blowing  nostrils,  to  stand  afar  to  sea.  So  long  as  he  was  there  she  was 

ing  the  very  edge.  He  had  many  a  thrill  and  watch  him  with  her  flaming  eyes,  to  content,  but  he  could  not  get  away  from 

in  the  slowly  passing  days  from  that  very  follow  and  stop  and  follow  again.  her. 

thing,  the  amazing  grace  and  power  and  All  the  golden  day  this  went  on,  and  the  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  rose. 


in  the  slowly  passing  days  from  that  very 
thing,  the  amazing  grace  and  power  and 


precision  with  which  she  stopped  at  the  man  compassed  the  long  and  narrow  table- 


her. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  rose. 

“I’ve  got  to  go.  We’ll  have  to  take  our 


brink  of  certain  death,  there  on  the  rim’s  land,  stood  on  the  northern  lip  of  the  chance,”  he  told  her  grimly. 


thin  blade. 


promontory  where  the  sheer  wall  fell  to  the  fall — kismet.  We’re  on  the  lap  of  the 


“Some  darling!”  he  cried  to  her,  laugh-  surging  depths.  He  had  brought  what  he  gods,  anyway.’ 


ing.  “A  princess — a  queen  of  your  tribe!  could  of  the  biscuit  in  his  pockets,  and  that 

Sure  in  every  sense,  sight,  hearing,  the  night  he  lay  under  the  stars  on  the  grassy  CTR.\IGHT  to  the  boulder  she  came  be- 
veiy  feeling  that  stops  there  with  six  floor  and  thought  long  thoughts,  and  ^  hind  him,  sure  in  the  silt  and  weathered 
inches  between  you  and  space!  I’ve  night  long  he  heard  the  soft  pad  of  light  stone  that  filled  the  trail,  and  he  knew  in- 
smply  got  to  make  it  up  there!”  hoofs  about  him,  the  blowing  of  deep  stinctively  that  she  had  been  there  before. 

He  carried  from  the  flotsam  of  the  wreck  breaths  in  the  darkness.  But  when  he  crawled  head  first  into  the 


in  iron  bar  long  as  himself  and,  climbing 
up  to  the  hanging  stone,  set  himself  the 
slow  and  almost  hopeless  task  of  picking 
out  a  hole  behind  it. 

He  made  himself  a  crude  calendar  and 


hoofs  about  him,  the  blowing  of  deep  stinctively  that  she  had  been  there  before, 
breaths  in  the  darkness.  But  when  he  crawled  head  first  into  the 

Quicksilver  was  a-quiver  with  the  narrow  bore  of  his  tunnel  and  disappeared, 
mystery  and  wonder  of  his  presence.  the  scream  that  rent  the  quiet  air  cut  to  his 
By  dawn  he  was  awake — and  she  stood,  heart.  He  Jieatd  her  pounding  at  the 
a  ghostly  shape  in  the  red  effulgence,  a  rock  with  her  sharp  hoofs,  and  thought 
stone’s  throw  away.  He  sat  up — and  she  despairingly  that  she  must  go  over  in  her 


knew  by  that  that  it  took  him  nine  days  fled.  He  whistled  and  she  turned.  Her  excitement. 


of  ceaseless  effort. 


eyes  were  like  stars  in  her  dusky  face. 


At  the  end  of  that  time  he  saw  the  blue  Her  silver  mane  was  a  misty  cloud. 


Out  on  the  other  side  he  whistled.  The 
mare  flung  up  her  head  and  listened  trag- 


sky  through  and  pulled  his  body  out  into  She  leaned  toward  him  so  that  her  knees  ically. 

the  almost  obliterated  trail  beyond  the  buckled,  eager  and  afraid.  But  the  sound  Then,  as  if  she  sensed  something  beyond 
bouMer.  He  was  cramped  and  weary  of  his  coaxing  voice  began  to  still  the  fear,  her  fear,  she  backed  carefully  up  the  dan- 
from  the  position  in  the  narrow  tunnel  to  call  to  an  ancient  love  of  man  within  her. ,  gerous  way,  step  by  step, 
ind  lay  for  a  second  looking  down  at  the  She  came  closer,  stretched  out  her  velvet  On  the  beach  below  he  ran  to  where  she 
distant  beach,  but  the  sound  of  a  sharp  nose  to  sniff  his  scent.  .Again  the  man  could  see  him  and  called  his  reassurance. 


whistle  brought  him  on  an  elbow,  and 
there,  fairly  leaning  out  with  her  knees 
buckling  as  if  to  essay  the  perilous  sheer 
way  down  to  him,  stood  the  wonderful 


went  from  her — and  this  time  she  fol-  but  she  leaned  so  far  out  that  he  feared  she 
lowed,  trotting  as  if  she  feared  to  lose  would  jump  and  cried  hoarsely  to  com- 


When  the  gorgeous  sun  fell  into  the  sea 


mand  her  back. 

Long  after  he  had  disappeared  toward  the 


chestnut  mare,  and  she  was  even  more  at  dusk,  he  touched  her  for  a  fleeting  sec-  eastern  side  of  the  island  he  could  hear  her 


beautiful  than  he  had  thought. 

“Sweetheart!”  he  cried  as  the  wind 
lifted  her  cloud-like  silver  mane.  “Oh,  you 
eager  beauty!  Quicksilver!”  and  he  knew 
on  the  instant  that  he  had  named  her. 


ond,  and  he  smiled  like  a  boy  with  a  new  wildly  calling  from  the  hidden  heights, 
kite,  so  delighted  was  he.  His  fire  was  all  but  gone,  but  he  rolled 

the  few  coals  in  their  ashes  and  wrapped 
trick  was  done.  In  a  few  hours  she  them  in  the  long  broad  leaves  of  the  tree 
A  was  tamed  to  his  hand,  so  pladlv  that  that  bore  the  edible  fruit,  made  a  Dack  for 


on  the  instant  that  he  had  named  her.  ^  was  tamed  to  his  hand,  so  gladly  that  that  bore  the  edible  fruit,  made  a  pack  for 
Carefully  he  gathered  himself  and  crept  she  hung  at  his  heels  like  a  dog,  and  all  the  his  shoulders  of  the  precious  tins,  more 
up  the  trail.  At  the  top,  almost  within  next  day  he  spent  petting  her  as  one  strokes  safely  covered  the  rest,  and  made  it  back 
reach,  he  stretched  out  a  hand  toward  her.  the  thing  he  loves.  to  the  bolder.  Here  he  u^  his  wits  in 

For  a  second  she  stood,  her  great  dark  “How  long,  I  wonder,”  he  said  aloud,  the  bringing  of  his  provisions  through. 


to  the  boulder.  Here  he  used  his  wits  in 
the  bringing  of  his  provisions  through. 


eyes  afire,  trembling  in  every  limb,  nostrils  “how  long  have  you  been  here,  my  beauty,  going  first  himself  and  pulling  them  after 


shaking. 

Then  she  broke  and  whirled  and  ran 
away  from  him,  blind  with  fright. 

But  Ae  man  had  conquered. 

He  lifted  himself  on  the  rim’s  edge  and 


alone  between  the  sea  and  the  sky?  ^  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  to  his  waist.  But 


damnably  alone!’ 


on  his  first  appearance  he  had  the  mare  to 


But  she  could  not  answer,  save  by  the  deal  with,  for  she  was  waiting  tensely  on 
pathetic  eagerness  with  which  she  followed  the  rim  above. 

him.  scarce  takine  time  to  browrse  on  the  Down  she  came  and  he  had  to  force  her 


He  ufted  himself  on  the  rim’s  edge  and  him,  scarce  taking  time  to  browrse  on  the  Down  she  came  and  he  had  to  force  her 
l^ed  long  at  the  enchantment  spread  out  sweet  forage,  and  the  look  in  her  soft  dark  back  with  a  strong  hancl  upon  her  nose, 
before  him.  Level  as  a  floor,  green  as  eyes.  following  step  by  step  himself.  Once  on 

®rerald,  starred  with  spreading  trees  and  “Long  enough.  I’ll  wager!”  the  level  she  stepped  about  him  like  a 

^tered  by  living  springs  that  fringed  And  it  was,  could  he  but  know.  crazy  thing,  whinnying  in  a  low^  hoa^ 

fbemselves  with  flowers,  the  high  country  That  day  he  was  forced  to  go  dowm  the  manner  that  was  all  but  human  in  its  relief 

w  the  table-land  was  a  paradise  indeed!  perilous  way  to  the  beach  U  he  would  and  unspeakable  joy. 

Toward  the  East,  as  he  had  thought,  the  save  his  fire.  He  debated  bringing  his  It  was  as  if  she  had  loved  and  lost  and 
ooter  wall  of  the  cliffs  rose  above  it  like  a  precious  stores  up  with  him  to  make  his  received  back  again  from  the  mystery  of 
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oblivion,  and  her  heart  was  overcharged 
with  gladness. 

And  presently,  by  the  face  of  the  eastern 
wall  where  the  w’ind-caves  gaped,  there 
rose  in  the  evening  air  the  gladsome  com¬ 
fort  of  a  plume  of  smoke,  though  he  found 
the  coals  were  dead  after  all  and  had  to  use 
one  of  the  few  precious  matches,  and  his 
blanket  was  spread  on  the  dr>’  earth,  his 
tins  set  down  inside  the  cave,  and  he  was 
at  home. 

.\h,  home!  He  had  dreamed  of  a  home 
once — long,  long  back  it  seemed — on  the 
hills  of  Frisco  Town  where  the  ships 
moved  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  and 
wealth  and  pleasure  ruled  in  the  happy 
city.  Ah,  home! 

He  laid  his  face  on  the  brown  mare’s 
neck  and  almost  the  unmanly  tears  came  to 
his  eyes. 

“Castaways  both!”  he  said.  “.\nd  I  am 
a  coward  to  flinch  at  my  destiny!  I  won’t, 
sweetheart.  I’ll  be  as  brave  as  you  at 
least.” 

So  he  made  his  spare  meal,  and  fed  the 
mare  a  taste  of  the  fruit  that  had  a  tart 
sweetness,  very  pleasant  to  the  tongue, 
and  sat  by  his  sparse  fire,  alone,  the  lone¬ 
liest  thing  imder  the  stars  that  night. 
“  But  only  half  as  much  alone  as  you  have 
been,  my  girl,”  he  said. 

.•Vnd  tins  it  was  that  a  new  life  came  to 
the  chestnut  mare  in  the  hidden  country,  a 
\4ondrous  new  life  in  all  truth,  and  the  lost 
man  from  the  Lady  Gay  found  companion¬ 
ship  and  love;  for  such  a  love  sprang  up 
between  the  two  as  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Day  by  golden  ^y  they  idled  in  their 
paradise,  drank  of  the  sweet  waters  and 
drowsed  beneath  the  trees. 

Nights  the  man  lay  on  his  blanket  and 
the  mare  lay  down  at  the  cave’s  mouth,  or 
tried  to  squeeze  in  at  the  entrance. 

She  seemed  obsessed  with  a  biting  fear  of 
loss  and  separation,  that  held  her  near  at 
all  times. 

And  they  went  exploring,  too.  There 
were  many  caves  in  the  wall  of  the  escarp¬ 
ment,  worn  by  the  wind  at  some  season  of 
the  year,  broken  from  the  parent  rock  by 
centuries  of  erosion,  and  it  was  deep  in  one 
of  these  that  he  found  one  day  all  the 
history  of  the  lonely  island  and  the  chest¬ 
nut  mare  he  was  ever  to  know,  two  human 
skeletons,  not  so  long  there,  perhaps  two 
years  or  three,  their  arms  k  ek^  in  what  he 
took  at  first  to  be  a  close  embrace. 

IT  WAS  indeed  an  embrace,  close  and 
tight,  but  not  of  love  or  sympathy,  for 
the  bones  were  those  of  two  men  and  in  the 
bent  hand  of  one  there  lay  a  knife,  a  knife 
whose  long  and  rusted  blade  was  still  deep 
between  the  staring  ribs  of  the  other! 

In  the  cave  behind  there  was  evidence  of 
a  camp,  the  ancient  ashes  of  fires  between 
their  stones,  rotted  blankets  and  a  candle  in 
a  bottle-neck.  And  there  was  treasure, 
too,  ship’s  plate  with  the  name  of  a  princely 
boat,  lost  with  all  hands  as  the  world 
supfxjsed  some  seven  years  agone,  and 
women’s  stone-set  rings  and  necklaces, 
such  as  the  wealthy  ones  of  the  continents 
carry  when  they  travel.  These  things 
lay  scattered  on  the  rocky  floor,  as  if  a 
struggle  had  thrown  them  there  from  the 
open  box  that  lay  end  up  toward  the 
farther  wall.  It  was  dim  in  the  cave  and 
the  man  stared  with  wide  eyes,  reading  the 
dusty  tragedy. 

there  were  men  here  once,”  he  said 


aloud,  “and  their  ugly  p)assions  were  here 
with  them!  Greed  of  gold,  here,  in  the 
very  heart  of  oblivion.” 

When  he  came  out  and  found  Quick¬ 
silver  waiting  at  the  cave’s  mouth,  he  stood 
and  gazed  at  her  in  puzzled  abstraction. 

“They  must  have  brought  you  here,  my 
beauty,”  he  said,  “but  how  or  why  will 
ever  be  a  mystery.  I  wish  you  could 
speak  the  King’s  English.” 

But  if  she  could  not  speak,  the  brown 
beauty  could  learn  a  thousand  things — to 
trot  and  to  walk  at  the  master’s  command, 
to  whirl  and  stand  erect  on  her  hind  feet, 
to  kneel  and  to  lie  flat. 

There  is  Uttle  to  fUl  the  days  of  a  man 
and  a  horse  lost  on  a  lonely  island,  and 
there  are  long  hours  in  which  one  of  them 
may  think,  so  they  played  all  these  tricks 
that  they  might  be  as  happy  as  possible. 
And  after  a  while  they  were  happy,  both, 
in  a  way;  for  though  Quicksilver  had  been 
wild  with  joy  over  the  man’s  advent  from 
the  first,  he  had  had  a  deal  to  conquer  and 
cast  out — hope,  for  one  thing,  and  Helen’s 
face  with  its  wondrous  blue  eyes. 

But  he  did  cast  them  out  of  the  future. 
So  he  slept  and  played  his  endless  games 
with  Quicksilver  the  beautiful,  walk^  the 
table-land  from  edge  to  edge  and  studied 
the  speckless  sea  for  hours.  And  the 
months  rolled  round  with  the  everlasting 
sun  and  the  little  winds,  and  the  seasons 
changed  a  trifle.  The  rains  came  on,  those 
blistering  tropical  rains,  and  the  man  be¬ 
came  miserable  with  a  plague  of  sores,  so 
that  he  lay  for  days  in  the  shelter  of  the 
caves  and  the  mare  stamped  at  the  en¬ 
trance  or  stood  patiently  inside.  The  ver¬ 
dure  grew  lush  and  raii  and  the  streams 
roared  down  the  rock-face.  The  trips 
dow'n  to  the  beach  where  he  had  cached 
his  precious  tins  became  a  heavy  task  to 
him  and  he  went  only  when  he  must. 
Sometimes  he  crossed  his  arms  under  his 
face  and  his  ragged  sleeves  were  wet  with 
tears. 

Not  that  he  was  a  weakling.  He  was 
not.  He  was  a  man,  very  much  a  man,  but 
there  are  strains  that  would  break  a  giant. 
But  always  the  eager  nose  of  the  brown 
mare  came  nudging  at  his  ribs,  and  he 
would  roll  over  and  hug  her  shiny  neck 
and  smile  and  tackle  the  resistance  stuff 
once  more. 

He  became  expert  with  his  rocks  among 
the  sea-gulls,  but  the  birds  became  wild 
with  the  slaughter  among  them,  so  that  he 
must  needs  be  expiert  indeed  to  get  enough 
to  eke  out  his  failing  resources,  for  the 
edible-fruit  trees  had  ceased  to  bear  and 
the  tins  from  the  Lady  Gay  could  not  last 
forever. 

This  he  knew  in  a  dim  way,  putting  it 
from  him. 

But  just  the  same  he  began  to  play  a  new 
game  with  Quicksilver. 

Where  the  table-land  wenl  north  to  the 
sharp  rim  of  the  precipice,  there  lay  the 
most  ideal  reach  of  land  in  all  the  world  on 
which  to  race  a  running  horse.  And  the 
mare  could  run,  swiftly  and  strongly. 
Day  after  day  the  man  rode  on  her  shining 
back  all  round  and  round  the  two  miles  by 
three  that  comprised  the  hidden  country 
of  the  island’s  top.  The  little  winds  blew 
his  long  hair  back  from  his  thin  face  and 
his  rags  fluttered  at  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  he  looked  wild  as  the  first  man,  there 
on  his  chestnut  friend,  the  horse.  And  he 
began,  as  I  say,  this  new  game. 
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Back  from  the  rim’s  north  edge  a  way  he 
drew  a  line  in  the  soft  earth,  a  >harp  line 
that  could  be  easily  seen,  and  up  to  thb  he 
would  ride  Quicksilver,  steady  her  to 
dead-stop,  then  with  a  hand  on  her  shoul¬ 
der,  send  her  leaping  forward  straight 
toward  the  edge.  It  was  the  point  of  the 
game  to  see  how  near  she  would  go  bdote 
the  cat-like  whirl  and  leap  that  took  Iict 
sidewise  and  to  safety.  -At  first  she  would 
stop  far  back,  as  if  afraid,  now  that  she 
carried  such  precious  freight — she  who  had 
nm  to  the  thin  knife-blade  of  edge  to 
answer  his  call  below  and  stopped  with  h» 
hoofs  beating  the  rim-rock!  .\nd  the  man 
would  urge  her  nearer — nearer — just  one 
more  leap.  For  many  weeks  they  played 
this  trick,  day  after  day,  and  the  man  b^ 
side  his  fire  at  the  cave’s  mouth  had  long 
thoughts  indeed. 

Quicksilver  became  an  expert,  too. 

She  could  run  straight  toward  the  rim 
like  a  shot,  and  turn  on  a  dime  to  safety. 
It  was  exciting,  because  it  carried  an  d^ 
ment  of  danger.  Suppose — ^just  suppoae- 
that  the  rim  should  give  way  some  diy, 
or  the  sure  little  feet  should  make  a  mis¬ 
step! 

It  would  be  a  spectacular  thing,  there 
in  the  sparkling  sunlight  above  the  open 
sea.  The  man  visioned  it,  sometimes, 
with  a  frown — but  he  came  back  to  it  in 
mind  and  looked  at  the  picture  again. 
Quicksilver  the  beautiful,  hurtling  out- 
all  four  feet  spread-eagling  beneath  her  in 
her  fright — her  glorious  mane  standing 
up  like  a  cloud  from  her  desperately 
arching  neck  as  she  sailed  down  the  face  of 
the  cUff  to  the  surging  depths  below. 
Some  picture,  with  only  the  screaming 
gulls  for  audience  and  the  magnificent' 
solitude  for  stage. 

But  he  tried  to  put  the  picture  from  him 
and  stopped  the  game  at  last,  oiUy  to 
begin  it  again  when  the  monotony  became 
unbearable. 

The  mare  by  this  time  could  whirl  on  the 
direct  edge,  and  always  they  started  from 
the  line.  It  was  eighteen  full  leaps  from 
the  start  to  the  last  ultimate  jump.  Time 
after  time  the  man  had  counted  them.  At 
first  the  mare  had  stopped  as  far  back  as 
ten,  then  had  made  it  twelve,  then  fifteen, 
and  so  on  to  the  brink. 

There  was  no  deeper  thrill  to  be  got 
from  distance,  so  he  began  to  make  it  14) 
on  speed.  Like  a  shot  the  shining  crea¬ 
ture  would  shoot  down  the  short  track, 
her  neat  hoofs  drumming.  The  whirl  at 
the  edge  was  always  a  tax  on  the  nm’s 
horsemanship,  but  he  was  ever  ready,  lithe 
and  strong  and  quick. 

The  rains  were  all  but  done,  the  s^ 
light  periods  longer,  when  something 
happened  which  seemed  to  WTite  “the  end” 
to  the  story  for  the  man. 

This  was  the  storm,  the  great  storm  like 
the  one  which  did  for  the  Lady  Gay,  and 
which  penned  the  man  in  his  cave,  mwer- 
ing  and  fearing  the  whole  spine  of  the  island 
would  crumble  into  the  turmoil  of  the 
raging  sea.  Quicksilver  trembled  n^ 
him  in  the  dark  and  they  were  both  afraid, 
poor  atoms  in  the  awesome  wastes. 

Three  days  later  he  went  dowm  the  t™ 
behind  the  hanging  rock — to  stand  aM 
view  the  cave  where  he  had  cached  his 
stores,  or  what  had  been  his  cave.  It  was  a 
cove  now,  merely,  a  new  angle  of  the  sho:^ 
line,  and  there  were'  no  stores. 

There  was  nothing. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  LEAP 


Like  a  very  old  man  he  dragged  himself 
up  to  the  hidden  country  and  not  even  the 
mare’s  soft  whinny  of  joy  at  his  coming 
could  lighten  the  gravity  of  his  speaking 
face. 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  unkempt 
hair  and  sighed. 

“.\bout  a  week,  sweetheart,”  he  said 
judicially,  “perhaps  two  if  I  can  make  the 
gulls  eke  out  that  long  with  the  one-half 
tin  of  biscuit.  Then — a  long  good-by  to 
you — some  more  years  when  you  will  trot 
the  table-land  and  look  for  something 
moving  in  the  loneliness — will  call  and  get 
no  answer.  It’s  a  toss-up  which  would 
be  best.  I’d  stay  if  I  could,  old  girl,  you 
know  that,”  he  finished  with  a  touch  of 
old-time  whimsy,  “but  it  just  isn’t  pos¬ 
sible.” 

In  the  dajrs  that  followed  he  was  with 
her  every  minute. 

A  keen  regret  was  in  his  heart  for 
her. 

He  thought  of  the  days  to  come  when 
she  would  run  the  ridge  from  end  to  end 
and  standing  on  the  rim  would  look  below 
wth  her  eager  eyes,  would  cry  her  ringing 
call  and  tossing  up  her  head  listen  in 
painful  silence  for  the  whistle  that  never 
came.  That  picture  cut  to  his  heart  and 
his  tender  hands  upon  her  neck  became 
more  tender  still.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
mare  sensed  something  different  in  him, 
caught  the  shadow  of  tragedy  that  was 
drifting  across  the  future,  for  her  soft 
dark  eyes  became  strained  with  the  tensity 
of  eagerness  that  could  not  quite  pierce 
the  veil  between  them. 

One  week  passed,  and  the  man  was  very 
hungry.  He  tried  hard  for  the  gulls,  but 
the  birds  were  wise  and  careful.  The 
precious  biscuit  were  done.  He  searched 
the  island  for  edible  roots,  but  those  he 
ate  made  him  sick,  and  he  was  more  mis¬ 
erable  still. 

And  then  at  last  came  the  glorious  eve¬ 
ning  of  gold  and  purple,  of  sweet  winds  and 
the  scent  of  the  southern  sea,  when  he  sat 
down  beside  his  fire  and  had  it  out  with 
himself. 

“TT’S  only  a  drawing  out,”  he  said  aloud, 

A  “a  thinning  and  a  weakening  of  my  will, 
my  spirit  and  my  courage.  The  weaker  I 
am  physically  the  poorer  will  be  my  exit 
from  this  mundane  sphere,  and  I  abhor  the 
poor,  the  weak.  No,  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  and  do  the  best,  the  strongest,  the 
straightest.  I  decide  for  myself.  To¬ 
morrow  I  make  my  last  bow.  The  north 
cliff  for  mine — and  a  clean  drop  to  the 
depths  below.  But  you,  sweetheart,” 
he  reached  a  pitying  hand  to  the  mare’s 
nose,  “what  shall  I  decide  for  you?  The 
spectacular  drop  with  me — ^for  you  love 
me,  that  I  know — or  the  aching  loneliness 
of  the  empty  years?  Which  would  be 
best?  Years — ^years — to  die  at  last  with 
none  to  ease  your  going  with  voice  and 


hand,  the  most  forsaken  thing  in  all  the 
peopled  earth?” 

Long  he  sat  and  studied,  frowning  into 
the  fire. 

At  last  he  shook  his  head  and  rose.  He 
struck  his  palm  on  the  mare’s  satin  shoul¬ 
der  with  a  gesture  of  finality.  “I  have 
chosen,”  he  said. 

With  which  cryptic  word  he  laid  him 
down  and  slept  in  peace,  but  the  brown 
mare  paced  the  island  all  the  night,  her 
silver  mane  shining  under  the  tropical 
moon,  absent  for  once  from  his  cave’s  door. 

WH.\T  called  her  to  scan  the  empty 
sea,  as  if  with  a  last  desperate  hope 
for  the  man-creature  that  was  her  god? 
^Tio  knows? 

At  dawn  she  was  waiting  for  him. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  this  day,  since 
there  was  nothing  to  eat.  For  three  days 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  near  the  birds. 
Now  he  did  not  care. 

The  sun  was  coming  out  of  the  sea,  a 
golden  ball,  wondrous  and  amazing.  He 
watched  it  race  up  the  cloudless  heavens  in 
that  first  seemingly  swift  ascent.  Then  he 
laved  himself  perfectly  in  the  deep  spring 
beneath  the  trees.  He  made  himself  neat 
as  possible  in  his  rags  and  set  fresh  fuel  to 
his  fire. 

“You’ll  be  burning  when  we  go,”  he 
said;  “the  altar-fire  for  us.” 

Then  he  rubbed  the  mare  until  her 
silken  coat  shone  in  circles  and  started  for 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  she  trotting 
at  his  shoulder. 

At  the  lip  of  the  promontory  he  stood 
with  folded  arms  and  gazed  for  a  long  lime 
to  where  he  knew  ’Frisco  Town  lay  down 
behind  the  rim  of  the  world — ’Frisco  Town 
and  Helen.  In  his  heart  he  gave  them 
farewell  and  made  his  peace  above.  Then 
he  turned  and  led  Quicksilver  swiftly  to  the 
line.  From  his  rags  he  tore  a  strip  and 
securely  bound  her  eyes,  those  pretty  eyes 
that  were  so  full  of  love  and  light.  He  laid 
his  face  on  hers  and  kissed  her  satin  cheek. 

“Sweetheart,”  he  said,  “I  take  you 
with  me,  magnificently!  There  is  no 
good-by  for  us.” 

Then  he  swung  across  her  back,  settled 
himself  for  the  last  great  dash  of  the 
game  they  had  played. 

At  first  the  mare  trembled  and  stood 
hesitant.  She  did  not  understand  this 
darkness.  But  the  master’s  hand  was  on 
her  neck  ready  to  give  the  familiar  starting 
touch,  she  felt  his  knees  grip  her  shoulders. 
She  steadied,  drew  herself  taut  as  a  well- 
trained  horse  should  do.  It  was  dark,  but 
the  master  was  signaling  “ready.”  There¬ 
fore  she  was  ready.  She  gathered  her 
shining  hoofs,  waited,  held  her  graceful 
head  stretched  a  trifle  forward,  took  a  deep 
breath - 

And  the  man  said,  “Go!  Sweetheart! 
Go!” 

Instantly  she  went,  with  a  dropping  of 


loins,  a  lift  and  heave  of  withers,  a  drum- 
ming  of  fleet  hoofs,  went  like  a  shot  tovraifl 
the  distant  rim,  in  darkness,  not  under¬ 
standing,  but  obedient  to  the  last. 

The  man  flung  up  a  hand,  leaned  for- 
ward,  rode  with  wide  eyes  and  the  last 
flare  of  his  courageous  spirit  in  the  smik 
that  played  on  his  lips,  straight  toward  the 
blue  gulf  of  space! 

One — two — three —  seven — eight — nine 
— the  beating  hoofs  told  off  the  dis¬ 
tance — 

Twelve — thirteen — ^fourteen — the  man’s 
dark  eyes  were  black  as  night  with  the 
spread  pupils.  The  rim  was  coming 
swiftly  down  toward  him!  He  touched 
the  mare’s  neck  once  more  and  the  note  of 
her  speed  lifted. 

Fifteen  —  sixteen  —  seventeen  —  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  clutched  the  silver 
mane  with  strong  hand — and  the  next 
second,  leaning  for  the  inevitable  sail  out 
and  down  the  face  of  the  wall,  his  Ix^y 
shot  forward  and  swung  feet  out  in  a  wide 
arch,  for  Quicksilver,  true  to  her  training 
and  that  mysterious  instinct  which  warns 
the  dumb  of  danger,  whirled  on  the 
eighteenth  leap  and  swung  aside  to  safety, 
sure  of  foot  and  distance,  obedient  in  the 
dark! 

And  in  that  one  awful  moment  while  he 
swrmg  perilously  above  the  surging  depths, 
face  down  as  his  impetus  whirled  his  body, 
the  man’s  dazed  eyes  looked  straight  down 
upon  a  long  dark  object  specked  with  dots 
of  white  that  nos^  the  cliff  below— 
a  ship’s  long  boat  filled  with  white-clad 
sailers  from  the  schooner  that  had  lain 
all  night  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
behind  the  tall  escarpments! 

It  was  the  schooner  sent  to  search  for 
the  ill-starred  Lady  Gay,  and  to  rescue  those 
who  might  survive  her. 

Trembling,  shaken,  laughing  like  a 
lunatic,  the  man  rolled  far  inland  where 
the  mare’s  sharp  whirl  had  swung  him. 
Then  he  tore  the  rag  from  her  faithful 
eyes  and,  crawling  to  the  rim,  he  drew  her 
with  him  to  peer  in  wonderment  at  the 
thing  below. 

Then  he  put  his  fingers  to  his  ashoi  1^ 
and  blew  such  a  whistle  as  seemed  to  him 
must  reach  the  ears  of  Helen  in  that  far 
city  on  the  world’s  lip.  And  Quicksflw, 
leaning  above  him,  stretched  her  shining 
neck  and  added  her  ringing  peal. 

Those  in  the  boat  looked  up,  waved  ^ 
hands,  and  when  he  had  signed  them  to  the 
south  and  the  easy  beach,  the  man  stood 
weakly  up  and  putting  his  arms  about  the 
mare’s  throat,  wept,  unashamed,  into  the 
cloud  of  her  mane. 

“Men — and — bars — and  the  stone  prid 
out,  sweetheart,”  he  gasped  between  his 
tears  and  laughter,  “and  both  of  u»- 
down — at  last — to  sail  in  through  tte 
Golden  Gate  and  prance  the  streets^^ot 
’Frisco  Town,  the  gayest  two  on  earthl” 


TJ  VERYBODY'S  for  April  will  femture  a  complete  novelette,  “  The  Black  Room*  in  the  Hilltop  Inn,  hy 

Kenyon  Gamhier,  author  of  “  The  ^Vhite  Houae  and  the  Red-Haired  Girl,"  and  “  The  Girl  on  the  Hilltop. 

The  letting  of  thia  whimsical  romance  ia  a  roadaide  inn  in  Glouceaterahire,  where  a  gorgeoua  maaque  la 
given  in  honor  of  an  American  girl.  Her  wealthy  hoat.  Graham  Pethick,  stagea  a  party  of  stunning  magnifi¬ 
cence,  attended  hy  the  whole  of  hia  smart  aocial  world. 

Pethick's  vain  efforts  to  identify  the  guest  of  honor,  the  mystery  of  her  disguise,  and  the  bewildering 
complications  caused  hy  the  presence  of  guests  at  a  wedding-supper  in  another  part  of  the  inn  provide  material 
for  a  story  of  unusual  freshness  that  ia  in  turn  thrilling  and  amusing. 
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Betty  s  Painter 


By  L,  H,  Rohhins 


Expect  me  Thursday  seventeenth. 

Will  stay  all  summer  if  agreeable. 

Alfred  Arthlr  Baxxis. 

JIM  and  Betty  Corwin  looked  at 
each  other  with  the  longest  faces 
they  had  worn  in  their  three  years 
of  married  life.  Upon  them  was 
about  to  descend  the  misfortune 
dreaded  by  Betty’s  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter  and  girl  cousins  and  aunts,  and  no  less 
by  their  men-folk.  Jim  and  Betty  were 
to  have  a  \Tsitation  from  Uncle  .Alfred, 
knotcn  among  his  kindred  as  .Alfred  the 
Terrible. 

The  best  that  could  be  said  of  Uncle 
Alfred  was  that  he  had  three  landscapes 
in  the  Metropolitan.  There  eulogy'  ceased 
and  apology  began. 

Prartically  he  was  a  tramp.  Family 
tradition  reckoned  his  wealth  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million;  but  this  was  a  mere  guess,  for 
Unde  .Alfred  never  made  a  vulgar  display 
of  his  opulence.  In  fact,  his  fondness  for 
a  celluloid  collar,  his  abhorrence  of  tailors, 
and  his  practise  of  sojourning  for  long 
periods  with  his  relatives  enabled  him  to 
get  along  without  showing  any  of  his 
money  at  all. 

“If  agreeable,”  read  the  message. 
"That  means,”  said  Betty,  “if  agreeable  to 
Unde  Alfred.  We  simply  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  bathroom  walls,  Jim,  dear. 
We  have  just  a  week.” 

It  was  notorious  of  Uncle  .Alfred  that 
with  all  his  imperfections  he  expected  per¬ 
fection  in  his  surroundings.  In  the  pre- 
Tious  winter  he  had  almost  caused  a 
divorce  in  Cousiii  Sara’s  home  by  reason  of 
the  fuss  he  raised  over  a  tunef^  radiator- 
valve  in  his  bedroom. 

“We  mustn’t  give  him  one  little  chance 
to  find  fault  with  us,”  Betty  declared. 
“And  those  bathroom  walls  are  a  fright.” 

SOME  months  before,  the  tin  roof  above 
the  bathroom  of  the  Corwins’s  modest 
■mi-bungalow  in  Longwellyn  Estates  had 
taken  to  behaving  in  the  maimer  of  a  col¬ 
ander.  A  tinsmith  had  stopped  the 
leaks,  and  Jim  and  Betty  had  done  without 
meat  for  a  while,  except  on  Sundays,  to 
pay  his  bill.  The  bathroom  plaster  still 
temained  a  study  in  rain-water  colors. 
Uncle  Alfred  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
bathroom  plaster  like  that. 

Of  the  only  interior  decorator  in  Long- 
*dlyn  the  Corwins  inquired  how  much  it 
*ould  set  them  in  arrears  to  have  the 
coling  patched,  the  walls  tinted,  the  wood¬ 
work  enameled  and  the  bathroom  made 
otherwise  suitable  to  environ  a  tempiera- 
ttmntal  uncle.  The  decorator’s  estimate 
•otninded  them  that  Jim  was  only  a 
five -thousand -dollar  man.  “.Anyway,  I 
ooukln’t  do  nothing  for  you  before  fall,”  he 
*»id,  and  explained  that  his  workmen  had 
|one  on  strike  in  order  to  live  up  the  spoils 
of  Aeir  gainful  war  years  in  the  shipyard. 

I’ll  do  the  work  myself,”  Jim  an- 
hounced,  and  was  fondly  applauded  by 
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An  earlier  story  of  Mr.  Robbins’s, 
which  appeared  in  EVERYBODY’S  for 
July,  1920,  has  been  selected  for  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  bis  “Professor  Todd’s  Used 
Car,”  written  in  much  the  same  humor¬ 
ous  vein  as  “Betty’s  Painter,”  and,  like 
it,  based  on  vexations  familiau’  to  the 
average  householder,  was  one  of  the 
stories  from  which  prize-winners  of 
the  1920  O.  Henry  Memorial  Reward 
were  chosen. 


Betty.  .At  a  paint  house  in  the  city  he 
acquired  materials  and  advice.  Bright 
and  early  on  Saturday  morning  he  began 
his  labors. 

.As  Betty  waited  in  the  market  that 
morning  for  the  butcher  to  trim  her  sir¬ 
loin  ste^,  she  heard  a  voice  beside  her. 

“I’ll  have  one  just  like  Mrs.  Corwin’s, 
please.” 

It  was  Mrs.  Jerome  TuUis,  with  a 
lorgnette.  The  Tullises  dwelt  next  door 
to  the  semi-bungalow,  in  a  mansion  almost 
ducal.  “My  husband  is  away  to-day  at 
his  golf,”  she  confided  to  Betty,  “so  I  shall 
have  to  feed  him  well  to-night.” 

“.And  my  husband — ”  Just  in  time 
Betty’s  pretty  teeth  arrested  her  boastful 
tongue.  Never  had  the  Corwins  known 
Mrs.  Tullis’s  twenty-thousand-dollar  hus¬ 
band  to  do  a  stroke  of  manual  work. 
.Above  lawn-mowing,  car  greasing  and 
like  menial  chores  was  Tullis.  In  a 
flash  of  social  caution  Betty  saw  that  it 
might  not  be  brilliant  of  her  to  advertise 
the  plebeian  activity  then  going  on  in  the 
bathroom  of  the  semi-bungalow.  Not 
that  Betty  was  a  social  climber,  but — you 
know  how  it  is,  if  you  are  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  person  in  a  twenty-thousand-dollar 
suburb. 

So  with  eyes  twinkling  she  said  only: 
“I  have  a  painter  to-day,  and  painters  ne^ 
square  meals,  too,  you  know.” 

“.A  painter!”  cri^  Mrs.  Tullis.  instantly 
excited.  “Do  tell  me  where  you  found 
him.  I’m  fairly  frantic  to  find  a  painter.” 

“Oh,”  Betty  replied  mysteriously,  “I 
got  him  in  the  city.” 

Mrs.  Tullis  unburdened  her  soul.  Three 
days  that  week  she  had  spent  in  the  city 
trying  to  lure  painters  out  to  Longwellyn 
to  do  her  spring  retouching.  Her  rose- 
trellises  were  disgraceful;  her  porch-screens 
not  fit  to  put  up,  and  mosquito-time  at 
hand.  “But  not  a  man  can  I  get,  my 
dear,  though  I  offer  double  pay.  They  all 
say  there’s  a  painters’  strike  here,  and  they 
won’t  come  near.” 

“.A  painters’  strike?”  Betty  echoed.  “I 
don’t  believe  my  painter  knows  about  it.” 

Home  with  the  steak  and  the  gosap  she 
went.  Jim  had  a  dash  of  plaster  in  one 
eye,  but  was  able  to  wink  with  the  other 
over  the  privation  of  the  fashionable  Mrs. 
Tullis. 


“It  isn’t  the  rich  who  have  everything,” 
said  Betty,  and  felt  so  pleased  that  she 
made  up  a  little  song.  Mrs.  Tullis  might 
have  gold,  stocks  and  Liberty  Bonds  un¬ 
told,  more  than  a  national  bank  could  hold; 
but  Betty  had  a  painter.  They  laughed 
together  like  two  happy,  innocent  children 
playing  on  the  railway-track. 

He  had  removed  the  screen  from  the 
bathroom  window  and  taken  down  the 
roller-shade.  On  his  step-ladder  he  stood 
exposed  to  view  from  the  mansion  almost 
ducal  across  the  lawns.  Betty  became 
thoughtful. 

“Jim,  if  she  looks  over  here  she  can  see 
you  as  plain  as  anything.  Could  you 
work  if  I  put  the  shade  back?  A'ou  could 
turn  on  the  electric  light.” 

“And  suffocate,”  he  answered.  “My 
child,  don’t  you  know  that  atmosphere  is 
everything  to  a  painter?” 

“But  think  what  I  told  her.” 

Hav^  thought,  he  got  down  quickly 
from  his  ladder. 

“I  didn’t  really  fib  to  her,  Jim.  I  was 
only  in  fim.  But  if  she  discovers!” 

“Can’t  you  go  over  and  tell  her  it  was 
only  your  little  joke?” 

“It  would  make  things  worse.  I  don’t 
know  her  well  enough.” 

“We  must  rescue  the  family  honor, 
that’s  clear,”  said  he.  “Go  toast  a  cork 
over  the  gas.” 

“AATiat  for?” 

“I’ll  black  up.  I  used  to  play  end  on  the 
minstrel  team  at  Tech.  I  know  a  couple  of 
coon  songs,  too.  You  didn’t  tell  her  your 
painter  w'as  white,  did  you?” 

“But  I  want  the  walls  white,  Jim;  and 
burnt  cork —  Wait!  I  know.” 

From  the  semi-attic  she  fetched  a  pair 
of  old  lace  curtains,  once  the  pride  of  her 
Aimt  Frederica.  “See  how  nice  and  po¬ 
rous  they  are,  Jim,  dear.  They  will  let  the 
air  through  beautifully — some  air,  at  least, 
won’t  they?” 

Scarcely  had  a  veil  been  drawn  over  the 
Corwins’  dreadful  secret  when  the  door¬ 
bell  rang.  On  the  porch  stood  Mrs.  Tullis. 

“Shan’t  we  sit  out  here?  It’s  so  much 
cooler,”  Betty  suggested  to  the  caller,  as 
from  the  bathroom  drifted  harsh  language 
addressed  by  Jim  to  the  step-ladder. 

“I’ll  not  stop  a  minute,”  replied  Mrs. 
Tullis,  coming  in  and  sniffing  the  air. 
“What  a  heavenly  smell  to  have  in  one’s 
house!  Banana  oil;  I  love  it.  My  dear. 
I’ve  come  to  kidnap  your  painter — that  is, 
when  you’re  through  with  him.  I  came 
early  to  avoid  the  rush.” 

“The  rush?”  queried  Betty. 

“I’m  such  a  feol,  my  dear.  On  the  way 
home  I  met  Mrs.  GMloway  and  told  her 
about  your  luck.  She  vowed  not  to  eat  or 
drink  until  she  had  hired  him.  So  1 
hurried;  and  a  good  thing  I  did,  for  here 
she  is  now.”  A  stately  electric  sedan  had 
rolled  up  to  the  curb.  “Remember,  dear, 
I’m  first.” 
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the  outside  will  last 
for  years.  Stucco  and 
shingles  never  do  need 
paint.” 

“It’s  the  up  stairs," 
Betty  replied. 

“I’m  surprised  to 
hear  that,”  s;iid  Mrs. 
Galloway;  “because  I 
told  Higgins,  my 
builder,  to  do  the  up¬ 
stairs  every-  bit  as 
good  as  the  dow-n.” 

Betty  gasped.  “Did 
you  build  our  house? 
I  thought  we  bou^t 
from  the  realty  com¬ 
pany.” 

“That’s  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Galloway.  “I’m 
sorry  if  you  were 
stung,  for  it  means  I 
was  stung,  too;  I 
paid  Higgins  for  an 
A-1  job.  But  what 
can  you  expect  of 
labor  nowadays! 
Twenty -three  weeb 
his  people  have  been 
out;  and  here  when 
I  n^  a  man  to  do  my 
trim,  so  that  strangers 
in  town  will  quit  tak¬ 
ing  my  place  for  an 
abandon^  farm,  I 
have  to  come  begging. 
May  I  see  your  painter 
just  a  minute,  Mrs. 
Corwin?” 


A  large  woman  was 
Mrs.  Galloway,  with 
nothing  between  her 
and  the  almshouse 
but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  real- 
estate  holdings  in 
Longwellyn.  She  came 
up  the  steps  puffing. 

“Mrs.  Corwin,  I 
hear  you’ve  got  a 
painter.  Where  on 
earth  did  you  land 
him?” 

“I  told  Mrs.  TuUis 
I  found  him  in  the 
city,”  Betty  laughed. 
“.As  a  matter  of 
fact - ” 


hear  it.  Airs,  f  _  HtSM  ^  is  m  a 

-  A  frightful  temper 

n  Mrs.  Gallo-  ^  about  something," 

d  though  I  feel  Betty  parried.  “I’m 

lan  a  little  em-  :  tK'  B,  almost  afraid.” 

xl  when  I  re-  w  ‘M  “Don’t  disturb  him, 

er  that  Mr,  /fts  WA  then,”  said  Mrs. 

ind  I  have  never  yet  paid  a  formal  .  Galloway,  rising  to  depart.  “Oh,  I  know 

)n  you  and  Mr.  Corwin,  often  as  ^  them.  Didn’t  I  once  tell  a  painter  to 

e  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure,  move  a  potted  geranium  out  of  a  window? 

the  liberty  of  phoning  you  at  once.  And  didii’t  he  ask  me  if  I  took  him  for  a 

ch  a  busy  woman,  you  know  .  .  blooming  florist?  And  didn’t  he  go  home, 

leed  for  a  painter  cried  aloud  at  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  with  him,  and  stay 

bined,  whenever  she  looked  at  her  •  /  off  the  job  till  I  sent  him  an  apology?  Il 

:airs,  where  Mr.  Crane’s  rude  heeb  your  troubles  now,  my  dear, 

g  great  gouges  in  the  drop-boards.  '  J  ^  But  I’ll  be  back.” 

»he  entertain  the  hope  of  falling  heir  ■  ^  X'  “.And  I,”  said  Mrs.  Tullis  pbyfully, 

y’s  workman?  <  7  “mean  to  watch  your  house  the  rest  of  the 

pect  to  keep  him  quite  a  while,  Mrs.  1  day,  so  that  he  shan’t  escape.” 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  work,  you  /  .As  the  vbiting  ladies  passed  out  at  the 

/  !  gate,  a  little  man  in  black  came  along  and 

you  will  be  done  with  him  some  I  halted;  a  mild-looking,  limp-leather  little 

nd  then,  if  I  had  his  address — t  creature  with  a  smile  chaste  and  suave, 

in  ask  him  to  send  it  to  you.  Airs.  '  ''  “Bless  us,  here’s  Dr.  Whitehead  hanging 

I  ought  to  tell  you,  though,  that  i  '  "You  must  see  him  any-  around,”  cried  Airs.  Galloway.  “.Are  you 

other  women  are  ahead  of  you.”  ^  /  u^ay,  Jim.  I  told  him  looking  for  a  painter,  too,  Dominic?” 

very  well.”  The  tone  of  the  \  you  were  at  home.”  “I?— looking  for  a  painter,  Mrs.  Gallo- 

nt  of  the  Arts  and  Letters  Club  was  ,  way?”  He  flushed  as  he  turned  to  Betty, 

ed.  “Good  day,  Mrs.  Corwin.”  on  the  steps.  “How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cor- 

manly  howl  from  above  Mrs.  TulUs  Up-stairs,  Betty  hurled  herself  at  the  win?  Does — ah — ^your  husband  chance  to 
rs.  Galloway  harkened  with  wide-  painter  and  implored  him  to  hush.  “The  be  at  home  to-day?  I  thought,  as  I  was 
ars.  house  is  full  of  society  women  wild  for  an  passing  thb  way,  I  would  speak  with  him 

/,  Betty!  Hurry  up  those  rags!”  introduction  to  you,”  she  whispered,  about — ah — the  communion  service  to- 

my  husband,”  said  Betty,  turning  “Lock  yourself  in  the  bathroom  and  stop  morrow.” 

“He  b  at  home  to-day  and - ”  yelling.”  Jim  was  a  deacon  in  Dr.  Whitehead’s 

1  bossing  the  painter,  the  way  a  She  reached  the  reception  hall  again  to  church.  It  was  almost  the  only  bit  of 
d  should,”  Mrs.  Tullb  finbhed  for  hear,  from  Mrs.  Galloway:  “You  have  a  social  recognition  the  suburb  had  yielded  to 
‘I  wish  to  gt^ness  my  husband  lovely  little  home  here,  Airs.  Cor^vin.  the  Corwins  in  their  three  shy  and  hope- 
ich  an  interest  in  hb  home.  .All  that  Did  we  understand  you  to  tell  Airs.  Crane  ful  years. 

good  for  b  to  make  money  and  pby  that  you  had  a  lot  of  painting  to  be  done?”  Hot  and  perspiring  from  swinging  a 
I  tell  him  if  the  house  got  on  fire  he  “Because  your  woodwork  is  perfect,  as  it  brush  at  the  ceiling  ifi  the  air-tight  bath- 
I’t  lift  a  finger  to  save  it.”  b,  I  should  think,”  Airs.  Tullis  added;  “and  room,  Jim  unlocked  the  door  at  Betty’s  tap. 
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•^ut  I  can’t  see  the  man  now,  Betty.” 
He  wWte  paint  had  run  up  his  arms  to  the 
dbows,  and  more  of  it  had  gotten  on  his 
shoes  and  his  last  year’s  tennis  trousers 
than  he  could  afford  to  waste,  at  a  dollar- 
thirty  a  pint. 

“You  must  see  him  any\ray,  Jim.  I 
told  him  you  were  at  home.  Oh!  I’m  in 
such  a  mess!” 

“So’m  I,”  said  Jim,  looking  at  his  hands. 
“But  you  can  wash  in  turpentine  and  be 
redeemed.  I  can’t.  I’ve  told  so  many 
lies - ” 

He  kissed  away  her  tears,  leaving  a  spot 
of  porcelain  undercoat  in  their  place  on  her 
burning  cheeks.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
if^red  on  the  porch  fresh  from  his 
cleansing,  cool  and  neat  in  new  white 
flannels. 

“So  this  is  a  day  you  wear  your  slippers,” 
said  Dr.  Whitehead  observantly.  “.\h, 
Corwin,  I  envy  you  business  men  your 
htdidays.  A  minister  never  rests,  except, 
of  course,  on  his  annual  vacation.  The 
unthinking  world  supposes  Sunday  to  be 
his  only  busy  day.  It  is  but  one  of  his 
busy  days.  They  all  are  busy  days,  what 
with  the  countless  petty  demands  upon  his 
time,  his  pastoral  calling,  his .  .  .  ” 

Jim  wondered  if  the  overworked  clergy¬ 
man  had  ever  painted  a  ceiling  on  a  warm 
spnng  Saturday. 

“^d  what  relief,  what  refreshment  it 
must  give  you,  my  dear  Corwin,  to  retire 
now  and  then  to  this  sweet  retreat  of  yours; 
to  escape  from  the  toiling,  moiling  marts  of 
trade,  from  the  greed,  the  envy,  the  de¬ 
ceptions  and  distractions  of  commerce  and 
calmly  invite  your,  soul  in  the  serene  se- 
dusion  of  Home!  It  is  so  pure,  so  restful, 
this  cozy  nook  you  call  your  own.  Here 
Truth  abides;  here  Honor  makes  her 
habitation;  here  the  World  is  shut  out. 
The  World  is  too  much  with  us,  Mr 
Corwin.” 

“I’ll  say  so,”  Jim  agreed. 

It  was  quite  half  an  hour  before  Dr. 
Whitehead  got  around  to  say,  with  fine 
carelessness;  “By  the  way,  I  understand — 
ah— from  Mrs.  Wilber  Crane,  that  you 
have  a  painter  at  work  here  to-day.” 

“We  had  one,”  Jim  admitted.  “But  he 
knocked  off  early.  This  is  Saturday,  you 


“T  SEE,”  said  Dr.  WTiitehead,  looking  a 
bit  vexed.  “He  will  return  on  Monday, 
however?” 

“We  hope  so.” 

“The  thought  occurs  to  me,”  said  the 
dogyman,  “that  he  might  be  willing  to  do 
a  little  work  for  me  at  the  manse.” 

^  “I’ll  mention  it  to  him,”  Jim  promised, 
“when  he  comes  back.” 

While  Betty’s  painter  was  consuming 
iteak  that  evening  a  new  telegram  arrived. 

ChMRcd  my  mind.  Be  there  Monday 
®wnmg.  Be  there  MoiKlay. 

Alfr£b  .\hthur  Bannis. 

By  such  reiteration,  when  his  tidings 
Med  to  stretch  to  ten  words.  Uncle 
Alfred  was  wont  to  get  his  money’s  worth 
out  of  the  telegraph  companies. 

W^ile  Jim  smoked  on  the  porch  in  the 
bdlight,  over  came  Mr.  TuUis  for  a  neigh- 
wrly  chat.  Betty  was  indoors  with  a 
•lotting  headache. 

TuUis  felt  depressed.  The  country,  he 
J*id,  was  going  to  the  dogs.  People  were 
“0  proud  to  work.  Labor  had  quit  pro¬ 
long.  A  man  could  not  enjoy  his  golf 
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worrying  about  the  state  of  the  nation,  also 
because  the  golf  course  was  ovemm  with 
idlers  who  ought  to  have  been  at  their  jobs 
instead  of  loaifing  around  in  the  way  of  the 
players. 

“And  when  I  get  home  at  night  all 
tuckered  out  from  yelling  ‘Fore!’  at  people 
who  don’t  know  what  I  mean,  I  catch  the 
dickens  from  my  wife  because  I  can’t  hire 
a  man  to  paint  her  rose-arbor.  How  did 
you  land  your  chap?” 

“WeU,”  Jim  answered  opulently,  “of 
course  I  di^’t  get  him  for  nothing.  My 
man  pulls  down  his  five  thousand  a 
year.” 

“Think  of  it!  I  presume  he  plays  golf 
and  drives  a  couple  of  cars,  eh?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?  Why  shouldn’t  a 
five-thousand-doUar  man  enjoy  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life— if  he  can  find  any  that  he  can 
afford?” 

“But  a  painter!  A  hundred  a  week  for  a 
painter!  I  can  remember  when  painters 
worked  for  three  per,  and  glad  to  get  it.” 

Virtuous  Jim  replied:  “That  was  in  the 
good  old  tunes  when  almost  everybody 
worked.  Nowadays,  with  every  one  slack¬ 
ing  that  can,  and  with  more  work  to  be 
done  than  workers  to  do  it,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  comes  down  on  the 
parasites  pretty  hard.” 

TULLIS  went  back  home  and  advised 
his  lady  that  Corwin  was  a  Bolshevik. 
She  was  more  concerned  to  know  why  the 
Corwins  had  not  sent  their  painter  over 
to  see  her. 

“I  didn’t  ask.  I  was  so  sore  I  forgot,” 
said  TuUis.  “What  do  you  think  the 
young  upstart  called  me?  A  parasite!” 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  think  of  that  word 
aU  day,”  Mrs.  TuUis  sighed. 

Her  husband  went  out  on  his  side  lawn 
in  the  dusk  and  practised  putting.  “Para¬ 
site!”  he  snorted,  and  put  the  baU  twenty 
feet  past  the  cup. 

By  and  by  he  saw  a  man  turn  in  at  the 
Corwin  gate.  It  gave  him  a  thought. 
“Do  you  notice  who’s  calling  next  door?” 
he  asked  his  wife,  over  the  piazza  rail. 
“It’s  Higgins,  the  boss  buUder.  These 
confounded  anarchists  all  hang  together. 
That’s  why  Corwin  can  get  a  painter  when 
I  can’t.” 

“If  you  would  become  an  anarchist  for 
about  a  week,”  sht  hinted  despondently, 
“I  believe  we  could  Uve  it  down.” 

It  was  no  Russian  love-feast,  however, 
that  Builder  Higgins  had  come  to  hold 
with  Jim.  “I  hear  you  people  don’t  like 
your  up-stairs.  What’s  wrong  with  it?” 
was  his  gentle  greeting. 

Jim  modified  him.  The  trouble  was  aU 
in  the  bathroom,  where  the  roof  had  leaked. 
He  had  repaired  the  roof;  now  he  was  doing 
the  walls. 

“By  day  labor?” 

“You  may  say  so,  yes.” 

“Mind  if  I  have  a  look?  You  see,  you’re 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  realty  company  after 
I  put  my  O.  K.  on  it.  That’s  Mrs.  GaUo- 
way’s  orders.” 

CheerfuUy  Jim  led  the  builder  up-stairs. 
Betty  stole  near  whUe  they  inspected  Jim’s 
first  day’s  decorating. 

“My  grief!”  Higgins  exploded.  “They 
told  me  you  had  a  painter!” 

“He  was  the  best  I  could  get,”  said  Jim 
resentfuUy. 

“He  Tiust  be  a  bird.  What’s  his  ^)ecial 
line?  Slaughter-houses?” 

“If  the  work  pleases  us,”  ^x>ke  Betty 
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pluckUy,  “I  don’t  see  that  it  matters  to 
any  one  else.” 

Higgins  gave  a  shrug.  “AU  right,  lady; 
this  is  your  house;  you  have  to  Uve  in  it. 
Send  me  the  biU  when  he  says  he’s  through. 
And  here’s  a  friendly  tip  to  you.  The  boys 
are  out  on  strike.  If  they  get  wind  of  this 
scab  painter  of  yours  coming  into  this  burg 
to  carry  off  their  wages,  I  wouldn’t  like  to 
.say  what  they’d  do  to  him.  See?” 

As  he  left,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilber  Crane 
came  up  the  walk.  A  caU  from  the  WUber 
Cranes  was  an  honor  for  which  the  Cor¬ 
wins  had  long  waited. 

“About  your  painter,”  hinted  Mrs. 
Crane,  when  they  had  used  up  the  weather. 

“We  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  him,”  said 
Betty  quickly. 

“We  wiU  take  him  off  your  hands  any 
minute,”  WUber  Crane  declared. 

“But,”  answered  Betty,  “I’m  afraid  I 
can’t  recommend  him.  I’m  sure  Mrs. 
Crane  wouldn’t  want  him  in  her  house. 
He — ^he  swears  fearfuUy.” 

“I  could  go  away  whUe  he  worked,” 
Mrs.  Crane  mused.  “In  fact - ” 

“In  fact,  you’re  never  at  home,  any¬ 
how,”  her  husband  put  in. 

“And  then,”  Betty  went  on,  feeUng  for 
Jim’s  hand  in  the  dark  and  giving  it  a 
squeeze,  “he  is  a  wretched  worlman.” 

“Ouch!”  Jim  took  his  paint-brush  blis¬ 
ters  out  of  her  reach. 

“Mr.  Higgins  inspected  his  work  just 
now,”  Betty  pursu^.  “He  calls  it  the 
worst  job  he  ever  saw.” 

“But  surely  your  man  can  scrape  old 
varnish  off  a  set  of  stairs  and  smeacon  some 
new,”  said  Crane.  “That  doesn’t  require 
biains.” 

“Precisely  what  I  tell  you,  WUber,”  said 
Mrs.  Crane.  “You  could  do  the  work 
yourself,  if  you  only  would.  But  you 
won’t.  You  won’t  do  anything  around 
the  house.  You  think  it  would  degrade 
you.” 

“I  noticed  I  got  supper  three  nights  last 
week,”  retorted  the  proud  man,  “you  being 
away  at  your  clubs.” 

“We  won’t  discuss  that,”  said  his  wife. 

In  short,  the  Corwins  found  the  WUber 
Cranes  delightful  and  promised  to  send  the 
profane  painter  around  to  Miller  Avenue 
when  he  was  through  swearing  in  the  semi¬ 
bungalow. 

Late  that  night  the  harrowing  effect  of 
Uncle  Albert’s  second  telegram  had 
not  worn  off.  “What  shaU  we  do?”  Betty 
mourned.  “Could  you  finish  the  bath¬ 
room  if  you  worked  aU  day  to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow  is  Communion  Sunday,” 
he  answered  sadly,  “and  I  am  a  deacon.” 

.At  noon  next  day  Jim  and  Betty  came 
home  from  church  with  scared  faces. 
Everybody  had  been  so  cordial  to  them 
after  the  service.  The  WUber  Cranes  had 
introduced  them  to  the  Jonathan  Jessups 
and  to  the  Oliver  Kingslands  (if  you  know 
LongweUyn  society  you  know  what  that 
means),  and  Mrs.  GaUoway  had  drawn 
Betty  into  a  comer  and  held  a  ten-minute 
conversation  with  her  before  the  eyes  of  al¬ 
most  everybody  of  any  account  in  the 
congregation. 

But  the  knock-out  jar  was  Dr.  White- 
head’s  clear  aUusion  to  the  Corwins  in  his 
sermon.  Jim  and  Betty  would  not  have 
been  more  startled  if  the  pipe  organ  had 
gone  to  playing  jazz. 

The  sacred  hour,  said  the  minister, 
should  be  aK>roachtd  only  with  spirits 
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(cfined  of  all  worldliness.  If  any  worshiper 
hid  in  his  heart  the  consciousness  of  wrong¬ 
doing,  let  him  confess  in  silent  prayer.  To 
be  sure,  no  communicant  of  St.  Vincent’s 
could  charge  himself  with  offenses  mortal 
or  even  serious.  But  the  venial  sins,  the 
pretenses,  the  little,  trivial — ah — false- 
bo^  of  daily  life — how  prone  the  best  of 
people  were  to  let  them  creep  in! 

Tiers  was  a  certain  Christian  gentle¬ 
man,  by  way  of  illustration,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  secure  a  workman  to  do  a  piece  of 
needed  work  at  his  residence.  (Here  Bet¬ 
ty’s  heart  skipped  a  beat.)  Learning  that 
such  a  workman  was  busy  at  a  home  in  the 
parish,  he  went  seeking  him,  well  knowing 
that  the  workman  was  in  great  demand. 
Now,  why  did  that  Christian  gentleman 
think  it  expedient  to  mask  his  true  motive 
in  calling?  Why  did  he  approach  his  objec¬ 
tive  by  indirection?  Alas!  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  easy  morality  of  a  spineless  day. 

When  Betty  dar^  to  raise  her  eyes,  she 
caught  a  smile  from  Mrs.  Tullis,  across  the 
aisle,  a  delicate  glance  of  sympathetic 
understanding  from  Mrs.  Wilber  Crane, 
one  pew  farther  down,  and  a  brazen  wink 
from  Mrs.  Galloway,  in  the  north  transept. 

The  Corwin  doorbell  rang  often  that 
afternoon  and  the  telephone  bell  oftener, 
and  both  rang  in  vain.  Jim  and  Betty 
were  busy  settling  a  question.  It  was 
Betty  who  did  the  settling. 

“I  won’t  have  you  break  the  Sabbath  for 
Uncle  Albert  or  anybody  else,”  said  she. 
“If  he  doesn’t  like  the  bathroom  the  way 
he  finds  it  when  he  comes  to-morrow,  then 
let  him  go  where  there’s  a  bathroom  he 
likes.  And  I  won’t  have  any  more  lies 
told.  Not  one  more.  To-morrow,  when 
Mrs.  Tullis  and  Mrs.  Galloway  and  Mrs. 
Crane  and  Dr.  Whitehead  call  to  see  the 
painter,  I  shall  tell  them  who  my  painter 

B.” 

Some  comforting  from  the  painter  was 
necessary  here. 

“Three  years  I’ve  waited  for  those  wo¬ 
men  to  be  nice  to  me.  None  of  them  could 
ever  see  me  until  yesterday.  And  their 
new  niceness  is  based  on  a  lie — the  only  lie 


I  ever  uttered.  To-morrow  I  shall  tell 
them  the  facts.  If  they  snub  me  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  all  right;  I’ve  had  three  years 
of  training  for  it.” 

Jim  suggested  evasions."  They  needed 
only  to  say  that  their  painter  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  labor  and  failed  to  return.  By 
vigorous  hunting  they  might  actually  find 
a  i>ainter  willing  to  risk  his  scalp  in  strike- 
ridden  Longwellyn.  There  were  a  dozen 
ways.  ...  He  paused,  struck  with  an 
idea,  and  read  Uncle  Alfred’s  telegrams 
thoughtfully. 

“Listen,  Bettums,  you’ve  no  call  to  hate 
yourself.  Didn’t  the  trouble  start  when 
we  decided  that  Uncle  Alfred  should  think 
we  had  a  better  bathroom  than  we  owned? 
In  a  way,  isn’t  Uncle  Alfred  to  blame,  being 
such  a  cussed  old  crank?  Did  he  ever  go 
anywhere  yet  without  spreading  sorrow?” 

“.\11  the  same,”  replied  Betty  firmly, 
“I’m  going  to  tell  the  truth  to-morrow  and 
take  the  consequences.” 

ON  THE  way  to  the  dty  next  morning 
Jim  sent  anxious  thoughts  back  to 
Longwellyn.  From  the  window  beside  his 
desk  in  the  down-town  sky-setaper  he 
turned  his  glances  across  the  river  toward 
the  suburb  where  the  truth  was  to  be  told 
that  day. 

“Long  Distance  wants  you,  sir,”  spoke 
the  ofiice  boy. 

“This  is  Mr.  Corwin,”  said  Jim,  in  the 
booth. 

“And  this  is  Mrs.  Corwin,”  said  an  eager 
voice  in  the  phone. 

“Betty!” 

“Jim,  dear,  I  can’t  wait  till  night  to  tell 
you.  The  grandest  news,  and  the  strang¬ 
est!  I  don’t  know  where  to  begin.” 
“Begin  at  the  start,”  he  suggested. 
“Well,  it  seems  there  was  a  riot  at  the 
railway-station  this  morning.  Almost  the 
whole  town  has  been  here  to  tell  me  about 
it — Mrs.  Tullis  and  the  chief  of  police  and 
Mrs.  Galloway  and  everybody.  They 
say  a  painter  came  out  from  the  city  on  the 
ei^t-thirty,  a  tacky-looking  old  man  with 
paint  smears  on  his  satchel.  And  Mr. 
Higgins’s  painters,  who  are  striking,  you 


know,  got  word  of  his  coming  and  went  in  i 
a  body  to  the  station  and  struck  him.  | 

“They  hustled  him  around  the  platform 
and  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him.  | 

They  asked  him  if  he  wasn’t  a  painter,  and  I 

he  answered  that  the  whole  civilized  world 
knew  he  was.  They  asked  if  he  wasn’t 
headed  for  Mr.  Corwin’s,  and  he  said  yes, 
and  swore  that  he  wouldn’t  be  stopped  by 
any  gang  of  insolent  hoodlums.  they 
threw  him  into  the  baggage -car  on  the 
eight-fifty-two  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
dty  hating  Longwellyn  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  The  chief  of  police  heard  him  say 
that  a  steam  tractor  couldn’t  drag  turn 
back. 

““^TOW  everybody  thinks  it  was  our 
painter,  and  they’ve  all  been  here  to 
condole  with  me,  and  there’s  simply  no  use 
in  trying  to  tell  them  it  must  be  a  mistake, 
because  he  said  before  witnesses  that  he 
was  coming  to  our  house.  Isn’t  it  the 
strangest  thing? 

“But,  Jim,  what  do  you  suppose?  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Jessup  has  left  me  a  membership 
application  blank  for  the  Arts  and  Letters 
Club;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Kingslaiul 
would  come  to  call  to-night,  only  we  shan’t 
be  at  home,  because  Mrs.  Tullis  has  in¬ 
vited  us  to  bring  Unde  .Mfred  over  for 
dinner.  And - ” 

“Betty.” 

“Yes,  dear?” 

“Has  Uncle  .Alfred  shown  up  yet?” 

“No,  not  yet.” 

“Betty,  my  innocent  love,  don’t  you 
know  who  it  was  the  strikers  ran  out  of 
town?” 

“Why,  no,  Jim.” 

“Think.” 

The  wire  was  still  for  a  second.  Then 
came  a  horrified  little  shriek. 

“Jim!  Was  it — could  it  have  been - ” 

“Of  course  it  was.” 

“But  how — I  don’t  see — ^James  CorwinI 
Tell  me  the  truth.  You  left  home  half  an 
hour  early  this  morning.  Did  you — did 
you  arrange  that  riot?” 

“What  a  question  to  ask,”  he  laughed, 

“of  a  deacon  in  the  church!” 


Nocturne 

By  Grace  Hazard  C  o  nkl  i  n  g 


Your  love  has  made  me  still. 

The  souls  of  the  trees  stir  .  .  . 
Dusk-held  roses  thrill  .  .  . 

1  am  quieter. 

To-morrow  we  shall  meet. 

I  have  dreamed  of  it  all  day  .  .  . 
The  hours  on  velvet  feet 
Stole  away. 

A  little  changing  mood 
Fluttered  round  your  name. 
Sometimes  the  green-lit  wood. 
Sometimes  the  sudden  Same 


Of  the  scarlet  tanager. 

Sometimes  a  word  you  said. 

Or  just  the  boy  you  were. 

Or  how  you  turned  your  head 

'Better  to  look  at  me. 

These  drifting  dreams  I  had 
Made  a  dear  mystery 
.That  kept  me  still  and  glad. 

And  now  the  evening  glows 
With  wide  unfold^  wings 
Brooding  above  the  rose 
That  the  wind  lifts  and  swings. 


I  am  remote,  apart 

From  wind  and  rose  and  all. 
Hearing  you  in  my  heart 
Call  me  .  .  .  and  call  .  .  . 
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Beatrice  Herford,  ^o^ular  monoJofist. 


A  O  n  e  -Wo  man  Sk  o  w 


By  Dorothy  Parker 


CERTAINLY,  the  last  place  you 
would  ever  expect  to  find  her  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  vaudeville  show. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  entrance, 
things  have  gone  along  just  about 
as  usual.  The  two  young  men  in 
the  conventional  jet -buttoned  and  velvet- 
collared  black,  with  the  extra-size  silk  hats 
pressing  the  tops  of  their  ears  outward, 
have  danced  individually  and  simultane¬ 
ously,  saving  for  the  climax  their  inebria¬ 
tion  specialty  in  which,  with  hats  tilted 
to  one  side  by  way  of  atmosphere,  they 
stagger  rhythmically  about  the  stage  to 
the  over-accented  strains  of  “We  Won’t 
Go  Home  Until  Morning.” 

The  playlet  about  the  young  lady  thief 
who  robs  the  house  of  the  prominent  judge 
who  turns  out  to  be  her  father  has  reach^ 
its  happy  conclusion.  The  gentleman  in  the 
lavender  dinner-coat  and  the  basket -weave 
hat  has  indulged  in  a  successful  flirtation 
with  the  self-made  blonde  who  trips  on  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  the  romance 
blossoming  into  several  songs  and  dances, 
and  a  series  of  ever-shorter  costumes  for 
the  lady.  The  individual  who  so  sincerely 
flatters  A1  Jolson  has  told  a  series  of  loud 
stories,  and  has  rushed  back  and  forth, 
shaking  the  house  with  a  song  about  the 
purely  speculative  diversions  of  Mrs.  Julius 
Caesar  while  her  husband  was  aw'ay  at 
war.  The  well-dressed  black-face  com^ian 
has  beguiled  his  hearers  by  addressing 


Next  month,  following  thi*  sketch  of 
the  art  of  Beatrice  Herford,  will  come 
one  about  A1  Jolson,  thereby  adding 
a  black-face  comedian  to  a  series  of 
headline  entertainers,  which  so  far  has 
included  Irene  Franklin,  singer,  and 
Joe  Jackson,  pantomimist. 

elaborately  worded  insults  to  the  shabbily 
dressed  black-face  comedian. 

And  the  audience  has  drunk  all  this  in, 
enraptured.  As  the  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  demands,  they  have  laughed,  or 
thrilled,  or  brushed  away  a  tear,  or  gurgling- 
ly  repeated  the  jokes  to  one  another.  ITiey 
have  applauded  at  each  finale  as  if  they 
could  not  bear  to  let  the  acts  out  of  sight. 

Then  comes  the  time  when,  according 
to  the  program,  Beatrice  Herford  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear.  Nothing  particular  is  done 
about  it  on  the  stage.  There  are  no  cus¬ 
tom-made  velvet  curtains,  no  special 
orchestra,  no  trick-lighting  effects;  not 
even  a  strip  of  red  carpet  unrolled  for  the 
occasion.  The  setting  is  just  whatever 
drop-curtain  the  management  may  happen 
to  have  around  the  house ;  possibly  a  gentle¬ 
man  assisting  a  lady  into  a  swan-encircled 
gondola  is  painted  upon  it,  or  it  shows  a 
vast  flight  of  strikingly  realistic  marble 
stairs,  mounting  out  of  sight  in  admirable 
perspective.  Before  it  stands  one  small 
gilt  chair,  looking  pitiably  alone.  The 


orchestra  plays  something  m  which  neither 
it  nor  the  audience  takes  much  interest. 

And  then  Beatrice  Herford  enters,  not 
dramatically,  or  laughingly,  or  even  whim¬ 
sically.  She  just  enters.  She  looks  as  if 
the  thought  of  appearing  in  vaudeville 
were  the  last  thing  that  would  ever  come 
into  her  head.  With  her  softly  arranged 
wavy  hair  and  her  conservative  frock,  it 
seems  as  though  she  had  just  been  going 
down  to  the  drawing-room  to  welcome  her 
dinner  guests,  and  had  somehow  got  up 
upon  the  stage  by  mistake.  She  walks 
casually  over,  and  stands  behind  the  little 
gilt  chair,  just  as  anybody  might.  When 
she  announces  the  subject  of  her  first 
monolog,  “The  Hotel  Child,”  perhaps,  or 
“In  the  Five-and-Ten-Cent  Store,”  or 
“At  the  Box-Office,”  her  voice  is  distinct, 
but  outside  of  that  it  is  not  so  different 
from  other  people’s  voices.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  booming  of  the  professional 
elocutionist;  pronouncing  her  words  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  painless  operation  to  her. 

For  one  bad  moment  you  think  that 
they  are  not  going  to  like  her.  You  look 
nervously  around  at  that  audience,  and 
your  heart  sinks.  You  recall  how,  not  five 
minutes  before,  they  were  shrieking  with 
laughter,  when  the  well-dressed  black-face 
comedian  told  his  ragged  partner  that  he 
was  going  to  “knock  him  so  far  that  it  will 
cost  ten  dollars  to  send  him  a  post -card.” 
You  recollect  how  they  writhed  in  agonies 
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of  mirth  when  the  ragged  comedian  re¬ 
torted  that  he  would  make  the  first  one 
‘‘run  so  fast  that  people  would  see  so  much 
of  the  soles  of  his  shoes  they  would  think 
he  was  lying  down.”  Things  look  pretty 
black  for  that  audience;  you  feel  that  they 
will  never  make  the  grade. 

But  once  Beatrice  Herford  is  started  on 
her  monolog,  you  cease  to  worry  about  the 
audience.  You  are  too  much  occupied 
with  your  own  affairs.  You  have  all  that 
you  can  do  to  restrain  your  whoops  of 
laughter,  not  so  much  because  they  might 
annoy  your  neighbors  as  because  they 
might  prevent  your  hearing  some  of  Miss 
Herford ’s  succe^ing  remarks.  You  want 
to  rise  and  beg  her  to  stop  for  a  minute  so 
that  you  can  get  all  through  appreciating 
one  line  before  she  goes  on  to  the  next.  You 
want  to  implore  her,  when  she  reaches  the 
end,  to  go  back  and  do  it  all  over  again,  in 
case  you  might  possibly  have  overlooked 
something.  You  have  plenty  to  hold  your 
attention  to  your  own  concerns,  and  keep 
your  mind  off  your  neighbors. 

When  you  suddenly  do  remember,  with 
a  guilty  start,  and  give  a  thought  to  the 
au^ence,  you  find  that  they  have  been 
shifting  for  themselves  very  nicely  indeed. 
They  are  laughing  just  as  helplessly  as 
you  are,  sitting  forward  just  as  eagerly  so 
as  not  to  miss  anything,  applauding  for 
more  just  as  beseechingly.  Just  as  you 
have  been  doing,  they  recognize  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  monologs,  calling  breathlessly 
to  one  another,  “Isn’t  that  just  like  Aunt 
Annie?”  or  “Haven’t  you  heard  Cousin 
Bertha  go  on  that-  way  a  hundred  times?” 

The  only  one  who  is  not  surprised  at 
Beatrice  Herford’s  success  with  vaudeville 
audiences  is  Beatrice  Herford.  When  she 
first  considered  going  into  vaudeville, 
people  who  had  nothing  but  her -interest 
at  heart  begged  her  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  to  see  the  light.  It  was  for  her  own 
good,  they  sobb^  on  her  shoulder,  that 
they  felt  that  they  must  tell  her  that,  as  a 
vaudeville  performer,  she  would  be  the 
sensational  failure  of  the  age.  She  might 
be  a  great  hit  in  a  parlor,  they  conceded, 
reciting  some  of  those  clever  little  things 
of  hers  while  the  chicken  salad  was  being 
served;  but  on  the  variety  stage,  filling  in 
the  space  between  a  troupe  of  trained 
Bedouins  and  a  dog  and  monkey  circus — 
they  all  but  broke  down  at  the  picture. 
Patiently  they  pointed  out  that  her  mono- 
log  would  glide  smoothly  over  the  heads 
of  vaudeville  patrons.  Subtleties  slipped 
through  the  generous  gaps  in  the  two-a- 
day  mind.  The  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  a  seemingly  intoxicated  comedian  to 
lean  against  the  lamp-post  painted  on  the 
hack  drop  was  about  as  far  as  vaudeville 
hounds  went  in  the  line  of  humor.  For 
her  own  sake,  she  ought  to  realize  that 
her  place  was  in  the  home. 

XJUOYED  up  by  their  words.  Miss  Her- 
ford  signed  her  contract  and  went  on 
at  one  of  Keith’s  Theatres.  And  vaudeville 
audiences  ever  since  have  been  repaying, 
in  applause  and  laughter,  the  compliment 
she  paid  them  by  her  confidence  in  them. 

It  happened  all  over  again  when  she 
thought  of  appearing  in  revue.  By  that 
tme,  people  had  become  accustomed  to 
her  success  in  vaudeville,  indeed,  several 
were  letting  it  be  rumored  abroad  that  it 
was  by  their  advice  she  had  gone  on  the 
''•riety  stage.  But  revue  was  markedly 
•onething  else  again,  and  her  monologs — 
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it  wasn’t  easy  for  them  to  say  it,  but  they 
were  not  ones  to  let  themselves  shirk  a 
duty — would  never  go  over  with  revue 
audiences. 

So,  after  listening  attentively  to  them. 
Miss  Herford  entered  a  revue,  and  history 
obliged  by  repeating  itself.  She  was  the 
only  thing  that  one  can  bear  to  remember 
of  “Let’s  Go,”  William  Rock’s  production, 
which  shortly  after  its  op)ening  lived  up 
to  its  name.  Recently  she  provided  a  wel¬ 
come  bit  of  humor  in  “What’s  In  a  Name? 
for  a  season  or  thereabouts. 

In  between  times  she  slips  comfortably 
into  vaudeville  again.  And  whenever  she 
can  do  it,  she  eludes  the  theatre  altogether, 
and  sbe  and  her  husband  go  up  to  their 
home  way  off  in  Massachusetts,  where  she 
can  be  as  virulently  domestic  as  she  yearns 
to  be,  cooking  and  darning  and  dusting, 
and  taking  part  in  all  the  other  sports  for 
which  that  part  of  the  country  is  famous. 

Beatrice  Herford’s  career  never  had  any 
definite  starting-point.  There  never  was 
any  one  great  day  when  she  suddenly  felt 
the  urge  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  do 
monologs.  She  was  just  born  that  way; 
that’s  all.  Just  as  her  clever  brother  Oliver 
was  born  the  way  that  he  is. 

IT  BEGAN  in  England,  in  Manchester, 
in  so  many  words — ^where  she  was  bom, 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  As  far  back 
as  her  memory  begins  to  function,  she  was 
always  pretending  that  she  was  somebody 
else.  She  was  not,  it  is  gratifying  to  report, 
one  of  those  quaint  little  things  that  go 
pallidly  about  making  believe  that  they 
are  Queen  of  the  Snowflakes,  or  the  Spirit 
of  the  Rosebush,  or  a  little  lost  Sunbeam, 
or  something  of  that  delicate  and  whimsical 
nature.  The  fancies  of  young  Miss  Her¬ 
ford  were  of  a  more  substantial  nature; 
she  looked  on  life  with  the  material  eye 
of  Daisy  Ashford.  The  parts  which  she 
allotted  to  herself,  in  her  games  of  pre¬ 
tending,  were  nice,  fat  ones. 

She  was  usually  a  rich  and  sought-after 
woman  of  the  world,  who  had  generously 
dropped  in  for  a  visit  to  the  simple  Her¬ 
ford  family.  A  most  imenthusiastic  sister 
was  coerced  into  playing  the  game  with  her, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  feeder.  It  was  no  sim¬ 
ple  little  pastime  which  could  be  indulged 
in  at  a  moment’s  notice  whenever  nothing 
more  attractive  offered;  it  involved  much 
preparation  and  many  properties,  for 
Beatrice  Herford,  with  .the  thorou^ness 
of  a  tme  artist,  insisted  upon  a  lavish 
amount  of  convincing  local  color.  She 
carefully  dressed  in  her  conception  of  a 
traveling  costume,  commandeered  a  bag 
and  umbrella,  and  arrived  impressively  at 
the  front  door.  With  sophisticated  polite¬ 
ness  she  inquired  of  the  apathetic  small 
sister  as  to  the  health  of  her  family,  and, 
that  over  with,  got  on  to  the  really  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  game,  an  exhaustive 
recital  of  her  doings,  concerns  and  opin¬ 
ions  as  a  woman  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  birth  of  her  monologs.  At 
that  time  she  had  not  quite  caught  the 
idea  of  sketching,  in  a  few  words,  the  char¬ 
acters  she  was  impersonating.  The  game 
wotild  go  on  for  days  at  a  stretch.  From 
morning  until  night,  not  exclusive  of  the 
necessary  time  spent  at  the  table,  young 
Miss  Herford  played  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  visitor;  her  abundant  words  were 
the  words  that  would  have  been  spoken 
by  the  distinguished  guest.  She  lived  the 
part,  as  the  critics  would  say. 
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Then  she  would  suddenly  grow  tired  of 
being  that  partictilar  rich  lady,  and  would 
conceive  a  role  for  herself  of  an  even 
wealthier  and  more  important  personage. 
After  a  time,  she  grew  bored  with  playing 
only  society  roles,  and  she  began  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  certain  of  the  people  she  saw 
about.  Several  of  these  impersonations 
she  tried  out  on  the  family,  meeting  with 
instantaneous  success.  She  had  always 
liked  reciting,  and  almost  from  the  time 
she  could  speak  at  all,  her  father  had  en¬ 
couraged  her  in  it,  listening  attentively 
while  she  declaimed  across  the  spaces  of  his 
study  to  him.  He  did  it  for  her  amuse¬ 
ment,  first,  and  for  his  own  after  a  while. 

It  was  just  a  step  from  giving  her  mono- 
logs  in  her  own  drawing-room  to  giving 
them  in  other  people’s.  Then,  after  a 
while,  she  came  over  and  tried  them  in 
American  drawing-rooms.  From  there, 
any  one  can  go  on  with  the  story. 

Miss  Herford  writes  every  monolog 
that  she  uses.  She  sees  potential  charac¬ 
ters  for  them  everywhere — shops,  railway 
stations,  employment  agencies,  street-cars, 
and  listens  hungrily  for  them  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  she  can  use.  Unfortunately, 
they  seldom  do;  people  aren’t  like  that. 
The  things  they  say  either  aren’t  funny 
at  all,  or  else  they  are  incredible.  Once  she 
selects  her  type  she  must  prayerfully  work 
out  the  logic^  things  for  that  character  to 
say.  Lines  that  are  merely  funny  in  them¬ 
selves  are  of  no  use  at  all;  they  must  be  the 
exact  lines  that  the  character  would  say 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  Miss 
Herford  places  him  or  her — it’s  always  her, 
of  course.  It  means  that  she  can’t  dash 
off  her  monolog  while  humming  a  spright¬ 
ly  tune ;  they  are  the  result  of  good,  honest 
toil.  But  it  also  means  that  each  one  is 
j)erfect  as  a  character  study.  Which  is 
the  difference  between  Beatrice  Herford 
and  other  monologists. 

Usually  the  word  monologist  brinp 
to  mind  the  picture  of  a  nerv’ous  girl 
in  a  white  dress,  with  the  golden  chain  of 
her  eye-glasses  coiled  behind  one  ear  and 
a  home-made  silk  rose  tucked  behind  the 
other,  reciting  “Miss  Hepzibah  Sunny- 
brook’s  Thoughts  on  the  First  Robin,”  and 
receiving  at  its  conclusion  a  bouquet  of 
wired  asters  addressed  in  her  mother’s 
handwriting.  You  know  you  never  think 
of  Beatrice  Herford  as  a  monologist  in  that 
sense  of  the  word.  She  manages  it,  some¬ 
how,  so  that  you  don’t  think  of  her  at  all. 
She  hides  behind  each  of  the  characters 
that  she  represents.  There  isn’t  any  Miss 
Herford  for  the  time  being — there  is  a  bored 
five-and-ten-cent  store  shopgirl,  a  weary 
servant-seeker,  a  friendly  shopper  for 
theatre  tickets,  an  harrass^  mother  taking 
her  offspring  for  a  trolley  ride,  any  one  of 
dozens  of  familiar  peoffle. 

You  meet  an  old  friend  in  each  one  of 
her  creations.  Every  one  in  the  company 
she  presents  may  be  promptly  identified 
as  Mrs.  Cheney,  or  Cousin  Abbie,  or  that 
woman  in  the  apartment  up-stairs.  Some¬ 
times  she  comes  even  nearer  home,  and 
does  a  portrait  of  you,  yourself,  and  a 
startling  likeness,  too. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  you  never  rec¬ 
ognize  yourself.  You  go  blissfully  on  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  if  that  isn’t  just  like  that  Mrs. 
What’s-her-name,  that  moved  to  Utica 
last  October — the  one  that  had  the  two 
little  boys  and  the  husband  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  business!” 


If  w  inter  Comes 
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gift  for  sympathetic  tmderstanding  of  people,  traits  that  earned  for  him  the 
nickn^e  of  Puzzlehead  in  his  school  u,.ys,  are  still  paramount.  His  wife, 
Matel,  is  a  distinctly  nice  girl,  and  childless. 

In  Imsiness  Sabre  is  associated  with  the  long-established  Tidborough 
house  of  Fortune,  l^st  &  Sabre,  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  furnishers  and 
designers,  whose  prestige  in  their  line  is  enviable.  That  part  of  his  work  to 
which  ^bre  brings  special  enthusiasm  is  the  publication  of  educational 
text-kooks,  invariably  referred  to  by  Mabel  as  "those  lesson  books,"  a  term 
ot  disdain  applied  to  even  his  projected  masterpiece,  which  is  to  be  known  as 
just  "England,"  or  "Sabre’s  England." 

Something  of  the  difference  in  interests  and  temperament  between  Mark 
and  his  wife  is  brought  out  in  the  numerous  annoyances  that  her  model 
housekeeping  causes  him,  by  his  distaste  for  her  fondness  for  gossip  and  the 
exclusive  society  of  social  equals,  by  her  practicality  and  her  lack  of 
imamnation. 

Mabel  is  indifferent  to  Mark’s  fondness  for  books,  his  constant  groping 
for  light  on  the  odd  business  of  life,  his  seemingly  commonplace  friends,  and 
his  occasional  sallies  of  humorous  comment  on  subjects  most  grave  and 
important  from  her  point  of  view.  Particularly  obnoxious  to  her  is  his  low 
taste  for  the  bicycle,  which  he  rides  daily  to  and  from  business. 

One  morning  as  Sabre  is  bicycling  toward  Tidborough  he  stops  to  ex¬ 
change  greetings  with  Lord  and  Lady  Tybar,  recently  returned  after  two 
years’  absence  abroad.  Lady  Tybar.  who  brfore  her  marriage  had  been 
Nona  Holiday,  was  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  of  Sabre’s. 


On  reaching  the  office  Mark  learns  that  his  junior  business  associate, 
Twyning,  has  been  taken  into  partnership  by  the  Reverend  Sebastian 
Fortune,  senior  member  of  the  firm.  Mark,  mindful  of  Fortune’s  similar 
promise  to  him,  asks  the  elder  man  for  an  explanation,  but  fails  to  get  a 
satisfactory  one.  Disappointed,  he  decides  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
home  with  his  wife.  He  arrives  just  in  time  to  receive  a  note  from  Nona 
Tybar  inviting  him  to  call. 

MaM,  after  telling  him  that  her  rector,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boom  Bag- 
shaw,  is  coming  to  luncheon,  reads  Nona’s  letter  and  by  her  comments  on 
the  familiar  tone  of  it,  starts  a  disagreeable  discussion.  Mark’s  patience  is 
further  strained  by  the  clergyman’r  mannerisms  and  positive  opinions. 
After  his  departure  there  is  a  sharp  passage  of  words  between  husband  and 
wife,  precipitated  by  Mabel’s  jealous  suspicions  of  Nona. 

A  few  days  later  Nona  Tybar  comes  to  see  Sabre  at  his  office,  where  they 
fall  to  discussing  his  work,  in  which  Nona  takes  a  friendly  interest.  Her 
visit  is  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Tybar,  who  greets  both  with  face¬ 
tious  mockery.  Sabre  begins  dimly  to  realize  that  the  bantering  tone  ha¬ 
bitually  used  by  the  Tybars  in  their  conversations  with  each  other  is  a  shield 
concealing  some  unhappiness. 

His  next  meeting  with  Nona  is  an  accidental  one  in  Tidborough.  After 
having  tea  together  they  motor  to  Northrepps,  the  Tybar  estate,  and  as 
they  chat  for  a  few  minutes  before  parting.  rJona  tells  Sabre  that  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Tybar  who,  for  all  his  captivating  charm,  is  utterly  graceless, 
without  heart,  conscience  or  a  scrap  of  moral  principle,  was  a  mistake — 
that  she  should  have  chosen  him,  Mark.  The  current  instalment  of  the 
story  finds  Sabre,  profoundly  moved  by  Nona’s  confession,  walking  home 
while  he  attempts  to  focus  his  scattered  thoughts. 


Cbapter  Twelve  {Continued) 


^  ND  he  was  suddenly  shot  into  an 
encounter  of  extraordinary 
incongruity  with  his  thoughts 
M  ^  and  of  extraordinary  inten¬ 
sity.  A  voice  accosted  him. 
He  was  astounded,  as  if  sud¬ 
denly  awakened  out  of  heavy  sleep,  to 
see  to  where  he  had  come.  He  was  in 
the  narrow  old  ways  of  Tidborough  Old 
Town,  approaching  The  Precincts,  by  the 
ancient  Corn  Exchange.  A  keen-looking 
young  man,  particularly  well  set  up  and 
wearing  nice  tweeds,  was  accosting  him. 
Sabre  recognized  Otway,  captain  and  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  depot,  up  at  the  barracks, 
of  the  county  regiment,  one  of  the  crack 
regiments,  famous  as  “The  Pinks.” 

Otway  said,  “Hullo,  Sabre.  How  goes 
it?  Are  you  going  to  this  show  to-mor¬ 
row?” 

He  was  pointing  with  his  stick  to  a 
poster  displayed  against  the  Com  Ex¬ 
change.  Sabre  read  it.  It  announced  that 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  was  speaking 
there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Service  League,  on  Home  Defense — a 
Citizen  Army. 

“1  hadn’t  thought  about  going,”  Sabre 
said.  He  wanted  to  get  away. 

OTWAY  was  staring  at  the  poster  as 
though  he  had  never  seen  it  before; 
but  he  had  been  staring  at  it  when  Sabre 
came  along  the  street.  “You  ought  to,” 
Otway  said.  “You  ought  to  hear  old  Bobs. 
Of  course  the  little  chap’s  all  wrong.” 

He  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself, 
staring  at  the  poster,  more  than  to  Sabre. 
Sabre  despite  his  pre-occupation  was  sur¬ 
prised.  “All  wrong?  Good  Lord,  I  should 

have  thought  you  of  all  people - ” 

And  immediately  a  torrent  of  Otway  was 
let  loose  upon  him,  bursting  into  his 
thoughts  like  a  stone  chucked  through  a 
study  window. 


Otway  spun  round  in  his  keen,  quick 
way  to  face  him.  “All  wrong  in  the  way 
he’s  putting  his  case  I  mean.  All  these 
national  service  chaps  are.  Home  defense 
they  talk  about,  nothing  but  home  de¬ 
fense.  It’s  like  chucking  sawdust  into  a 
fire — the  fire  being  all  the  bloody  fools 
who  are  opposed  to  military  training.  Any 
fool  can  knock  the  bottom  out  of  this  home 
defense  business.” 

“Well  then?”  said  Sabre.  “What’s  the 
argument?  What’s  the  harm  in  knocking 
the  bottom  out  of — this?”  he  nodded  to¬ 
wards  the  poster. 

Otway  spoke  with  astonishing  intensity. 
“Why,  good  God  alive  man,  don’t  you  see, 
we  do  want  a  nation  in  arms,  we  want  it 
like  hell.  But  we  don’t  want  it  for  here, 
at  home,  we  want  it  to  fight  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  That’s  where  we’ve  got  to  fight. 
That’s  where  we’re  going  to  fight  before 
we’re  many  years  older.” 

In  his  intensity  he  had  extended  his 
left  hand  and  was  beating  his  points  into 
it  with  the  handle  of  his  stick.  “See  that?” 

Sabre  was  not  in  mood  to  see  anything. 
He  only  wanted  to  be  away. 

“No,  I’m  dashed  if  I  do.  What  are  v.’e 
going  to  fight  on  the  continent  for — sup¬ 
posing  we  ever  do  have  to  fight  any¬ 
where?” 

The  stick  hammered  away  again.  “Be¬ 
cause  we’ve  got  obligations  there.  We’ve 
got  to  defend  Belgium  for  one.  .\nd  if 
we  hadn’t — if  we  hadn’t  any  obligations 
we’d  pretty  soon,  we’d  damn  soon  find 
them  as  soon  as  ever  Germany  breaks 
loose.  That’s  what  these  national  service 
Johnnies  ought  to  tell  the  people,  that’s 
what  Bobs  ought  to  tell  them,  that’s  what 
these  blasted  politicians  ought  to  tell  them; 
you  don’t  want  national  service  to  defend 
your  perishing  homes.  The  navy’s  going 
to  do  that.  You  want  it  like  hell  beuuse 
you’ve  got  to  defend  your  lives  —  out 
there.”  He  waved  his  stick  toward  “out 
there.”  “My  God!”  he  said.  He  was 


consumed  with  the  intensity  of  his  own 
emotions.  “My  God!” 

Despite  himself.  Sabre  was  impressed. 
The  man  would  have  impressed  anybody. 
His  eyes  were  extraordinarily  penetrating. 
There  actually  were  tiny  little  points  of 
perspiration  about  his  nose. 

“I  never  thought  about  that,”  Sabre 
said  doubtfully.  “I  never  thought  there 
were  any  obligations.  I  doubt  any  member 
of  the  government  would  admit  there  were 
any.” 

“T  KNOW  datim  well  they  wouldn’t,” 
Otway  declared.  “And  they’d 
helped  to  deny  it,  or  to  evade  it,  by  the 
howl  of  laughter  there’d  be  in  the  Commons 
if  anyone  had  the  guts  to  get  up  and  ask  if 
we  had  any  obligations.  There’s  no  joke  goes 
down  like  that  sort  of  joke.  Well — ”  His 
maimer  changed.  He  tucked  his  stick 
under  his  arm  and  took  out  a  si'ver  cigaret 
case.  “Cigaret?  Well — they’ll  laugh  the 
other  side  of  their  chuckle  heads  one  of 
these  days.” 

Sabre  took  a  cigaret.  “You’re  pretty 
sure  there’s  going  to  be  a  war,  aren’t  you?” 

The  extraordinary  man,  who  had  become 
smiling  and  airy,  immediately  became  ex¬ 
traordinary  again.  He  had  struck  a  match, 
held  it  to  Sabre’s  cigaret  and  was  apply^ 
it  to  his  own.  He  extinguished  it  with 
violent  jerks  of  his  arm  and  dashed  it  on 
to  the  pavement.  “Sure?  My  God,  sure? 
I  tell  you.  Sabre,  you  won’t  be  five  years, 
I  don’t  believe  you’ll  be  two  years,  one 
year,  older  before  you’ll  not  only  be  sure— 
you’ll  know.  I’ve  just  finished  a  course  at 
the  Staff  College,  you  know.  We  finished 
up  with  a  push  over  to  Belgium  to  do  the 
battle-fields.  We  went  into  Germany,  some 
of  us.  They  fed  us  in  some  of  their  messes. 
Do  you  know,  those  chaps  in  those  messes 
there  talked  about  fighting  us  as  naturally 
and  as  certainly  as  you  talk  with  your 
opponents  about  a  coming  footer  matdu 
They  talked  about,  ‘when  we  fight  you’— 


oot  ‘if  we  fight  you’  ‘when,’  as  if  it  was  as 
fixed  as  Christmas.  And  they  didn’t  talk 
xny  of  this  bilge  about  fighting  us  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  knew,  as  I  know,  and  every 
soldier  knows — every  soldier  who’s  keen — 
that  it’s  going  to  be  out  there.  In  Europe.” 

He  had  not  taken  two  puffs  at  his  cigaret 
but  he  wrenched  it  from  his  mouth  and 
dashed  it  after  the  match.  “Sabre,  why 
the  hell  aren’t  people  here  told  that?  Why 
are  they  stuck  up  with  this  rot  about 
defending  their  shores  when  they  can  see 
fw  themselves  that  only  the  navy  can  de¬ 
fend  their  shores?  What  are  they  going  to 
do  when  the  war  comes?  Are  they  going  to 


IF  WINTER  COMES 

and  the  thing  would  stop  before  it  had  papers?  I’ll  bet  you  they’ll  send  Turkey 
begun,  pretty  well.  I  don’t  know  anything  to  hell  at  Kirk-KiliWh  or  thereabouts  before 
about  that  sort  of  thing  but  the  arguments  the  week’s  out.” 


strike  me  as  absolutely  sound.” 

Otway  was  waiting  with  fidget ty  im¬ 
patience.  “I’ve  heard  all  that.  I  don’t 
give  a  danm  for  it.  Of  course  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.  No  one  does. 


He  had  been  ticking  these  points  off  on 
his  fingers,  much  astonishing  Sabre  by  his 
marshaling  of  scattered  incidents  that  had 
been  merely  rather  pleasing  newspaper 
sensations  of  a  couple  of  days.  He  pre- 


Least  of  all  those  writing  chaps.  It’s  all  sented  the  ticked  off  fingers  bunched  up 
theory.  Every  one]  thought  that 
with  modem  this,  that  and  the 
other  you  were  as  safe  on  the  last 
word  in  liners  as  in  your  own  bed- 
room.  Then  comes  along  that 
Titanic  business  in  .April  and  where  '  » 


lynch  these  bloody  politicians  who  haven’t 
told  them  they’ve  got  to  fight  for  their 
lives?  .Are  they  going  to  turn  aroimd  and 
say  they  never  knew  it  so  they’ll  be  damned 
if  they’ll  fight  for  their  lives?  Are  they 
going  to  follow  any  of  these  politicians  who 
will  have  betrayed  them?  Do  you  suppose 
any  man  who’s  been  party  to  this  betrayal 
is  going  to  be  found  big  enough  to  run  a 
war?  I  tell  you  that’s  another  thing.  Do 
you  suppose  a  chap  who’s  been  a  miserable 
vote  snatcher  all  his  life  is  going  to  turn 
round  suddenly  and  be  a  Heaven  sent  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  a  war?  You  can  take  your 
oath  Heaven  doesn’t  send  out  geniuses  on 
Uiat  ticket.  What  you’ve  lived  and  done 
m  fat  times — ^that’s  what  you’ll  do  in  lean. 
Heaven’s  chucked  stocking  divine  fire.” 

“T’M  WITH  you  there,”  Sabre  said.  He 
*  did  not  believe  half  this  intense  man 
said,  but  he  conceived  a  sudden  and  great  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  intensity.  And  he  had  had 
no  idea  that  a  soldier  ever  thought  so 
far  away  from  his  own  subject,  which 
was  sport  and  one  chance  in  a  million 
of  fighting,  as*  to  produce  aphorisms 
on  habit  and  development.  “But  you 
know,  Otway,”  he  said,  it’s  jolly  hard  to 
believe  all  this  inevitableness  of  war  stuff 
that  chaps  like  you  put  up.  Do  you  read 
the  artides  in  the  reviews  and  the  quar¬ 
terlies?  They  all  pretty  well  prove  that, 
^>art  from  anythi^  else,  a  big  European 
is  impossible  by  the — well,  by  the 
sheer  bigness  of  the  thing.  They  say  these 
modern  gigantic  armies  couldn’t  operate, 
couldn’t  provision  themselves.  And  there’s 
the  finance.  They  prove  you  can’t  fight 
without  money  and  that  credit  would  go 
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the  hell  are  you  with  your  modem  condi¬ 
tions  bilge?  Fifteen  hundred  people  done 
in.  I  tell  you  it  isn’t  that  things  that  used 
to  happen  can’t  happen  now,  it’s  simply 
that  they’ll  happen  a  million  times  worse. 
WTiat’s  the  go^  of  theories  when  you’ve 
got  facts?  Look  at  the  things  there’ve 
been  with  Germany  just  this  year  alone. 
Old  Haldane  over  in  Germany  in  Februaty 
for  ‘unofficial  discussions,’  Churchill 
threatening  two  keels  to  one  if  the  German 
navy  law  is  exceeded.  That  was  March. 
In  .April  the  Germans  whack  up  their 
navy  law  amendment,  twelve  more  big 
ships.  That  chap  Bertrand  Stewart  get¬ 
ting  three  and  a  half  years  for  espionage 
in  Germany;  and  two  German  spies  caught 
by  us  here,  that  chap  Grosse  over  at  Win¬ 
chester  assizes,  three  years,  and  friend 
Armgaard  Graves  up  at  Glasgow’,  eighteen 
months.  An  American  cove  at  Leipzig 
taking  four  years’  penal  for  messing  around 
after  plans  of  the  Heligoland  fortifications. 
Those  five  yachting  chaps  in  July  arrested 
for  espionage  at  Eckemfords.  War,  too, 
skits  of  it.  Turkey  and  Italy  hardly  done 
when  all  these  Balkan  chaps  set  to  and 
slosh  Turkey.  Have  you  seen  to-day’s 
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Ht  said  ont  da^:  "You  st*,  thert’s  this,  Nona.  VlHiat  you've 
done,  you've  done.  It  may  take  only  a  minute  in  doing,  or  in 
the  saying,  hut  it's  done,  or  said,  for  all  your  life." 


together.  “There,  there’s  concrete  facts 
for  you.  Sabre.  Can  you  say  things  aren’t 
tightening  up?  Why,  if  war — when  w’ar 
comes  people  will  look  back  on  this  year, 
1912,  and  wonder  where  in  hell  their 
eyes  were  that  they  didn’t  see  it.  What 
are  they  seeing?”  He  threw  his  fingers 
apart.  “None  of  those  things.  Not  one. 
.All  this  doctors  and  the  Insurance  Bill 
tripe,  Marconi  Inquiry,  Titantio,  Suf¬ 
fragettes  smashing  up  the  West  end,  burn¬ 
ing  down  Lulu  Harcourt’s  place,  tr>  ing  to 
roast  old  .Asquith  in  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
Seddon  murder,  this  triangular  cricket 
show.  Hell’s  own  excitement  because 
there’s  so  much  rain  in  .August  and  people 
in  Norwich  have  to  go  about  in  boats,  and 
then  hell’s  own  hullaballoo  because  there’s 
no  rain  for  twenty-two  days  in  September 
and  people  get  so  dry  they  can’t  spit  or 
something.”  His  keen  face  wrinkled  up 
into  laughter.  “Eh,  didn’t  you  read  that?” 
He  laughed  but  was  immediately  intense 
again.  “That’s  all  that  really  interests  the 
people.  By  God,  they’ll  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  the  real  stuff  one  of  these  days. 
Pretty  soon.  Tightening  up,  I  tell  you. 
Well,  I’m  off.  Sabre.  When  are  you  coming 
up  to  the  mess  again?  Friday?  Well, 
guest  night  the  week  after.  I’ll  drop  you 
a  line.  So  long.”  He  was  off,  carryang  his 
straight  back  alertly  up  the  street. 


HIS  going  was  somehow  as  sudden  and 
startling  as  his  appearance  had  been 
sudden  and  tumultuous.  He  had  carried 
away  Sabre’s  thoughts  as  a  jet  from  a 
hosepipe  will  spin  a  man  out  of  a  crowd; 
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smashed  into  his  pre-occupation  as  a  stone 
smashing  through  a  window  upon  one  deep 
in  study;  gall<^)ed  across  his  mind  as  a 
cavalcade  thundering  through  a  village 
street — and  the  effect  of  it,  and  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  it,  as,  getting  his  bicycle  from 
the  office,  he  rode  homeward,  kept  returning 
to  Sabre’s  mind,  as  an  arresting  dream  will 
constantly  break  across  daylight  thoughts. 

Nona  had  said  that  Tybar  knew  she 
thought  often  of  him.  “He  knows  I  think 
of  you.”  That  was  the  way  she  had  put  it. 

It  explained  that  mock  in  his  eyes  when 
they  met  that  day  on  the  road,  and  Mrs. 
Winfred’s  remark,  and  her  look,  and 
Tybar’s,  that  day  outside  the  office. 
Extraordinary,  Otway  bursting  in  like  that 
with  all  those  ridiculous  scares.  Here  he 
was  riding  along  with  all  this  reality  press¬ 
ing  enormously  about  him,  and  with  this 
strange  and  terrible  feeling  of  being  at  the 
beginning  of  something  or  at  the  end  of 
something,  with  this  voice  in  his  ears  of 
“You  have  struck  your  tents,  and  are  upon 
the  march;”  and  there  was  Otway,  up  at 
the  barracks,  miles  away  from  realities, 
but  as  obses^  with  his  impossible  stuff 
as  he  himself  with  these  most  real  and 
pressing  dismays.  What  would  he,  with 
his  apprehension  of  what  might  lie  ahead, 
be  saying  to  a  chap  like  Otway  in  two  or 
three  years  and  what  would  Otway  with 
his  obsessions  be  saying  to  him?  Ah,  two 
or  three  years  .  .  . 

But  Nona  loved  him.  But  his  duty  was 
here.  And  he  could  have  taken  her  beauti¬ 
ful  body  into  his  arms  and  held  her  be¬ 
loved  face  to  his.'  But  he  had  said  not  a 
word  of  love  to  her,  only  his  cry  of  “Nona, 
Nona.”  His  duty  was  here.  But  what 
would  the  years  bring?  But  what  might 
have  been!  What  might  have  been! 

VI 

E  FINISHED  his  ride  in  darkness. 
The  green,  as  he  passed  along  it  on  the 
free-wheel  nm,  merged  away  through 
gloom  into  obscurity.  Points  of  light  from 
the  houses  showed  here  and  there.  The 
windows  of  his  home  had  lamplight  through 
their  lattices.  The  drive  was  soft  with 
leaves  beneath  his  feet. 

Lamplight,  and  the  yielding  imdertread, 
and  all  around  walled  about  with  obscurity. 
It  was  new.  It  had  shown  thus  now  for 
some  nights  on  his  return.  But  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  apprehended  it.  New. 
Different.  \  commencement.  An  ending. 

He  left  his  bicycle  in  the  roomy  porch. 
He  missed  I^w  Jinks  with  her  customary 
friendly  greeting.  It  was  very  lonely, 
this.  He  opened  the  hall  door  and  entered. 
Absolute  silence.  He  had  grown  uncom¬ 
monly  accustomed  to  Low  Jinks  being 
here,  .\bsolute  silence.  It  was  like  coming 
into  an  empty  house.  And  he  had  got  to 
go  on  coming  into  it,  and  living  in  it,  and 
tremendously  doing  his  duty  in  it. 

Like  an  empty  house. 

He  stood  perfectly  still  in  the  perfect 
stillness. 

Take  down:  it  is  beginning.  You  have 
struck  your  tents  and  are  upon  the  march. 

PART  III 

Gkapter  One 

A  Sensational  Year 

But  life  goes  on  without  the  smallest 
regard  for  individual  preoccupations. 
You  may  take  up  what  attitude  you  like 


toward  it  or,  with  the  majority,  you  may 
take  up  no  attitude  toward  it  but  immerse 
yourself  in  the  stupendous  importance  of 
your  own  affairs  and  disclaim  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  life.  It  doesn’t  matter  tuppence 
to  life.  The  ostrich,  on  much  the  same 
principle,  buries  its  head  in  the  sand;  and 
just  as  forces  outside  the  sand  ultimately 
get  the  ostrich,  so  life,  all  the  time,  is 
massively  getting  you. 

You  have  to  go  along  with  it. 

And  in  October  of  the  following  year, 
October  1913,  life  was  going  along  at  a 
most  delirious  and  thrilling  and  entirely 
fascinating  speed.  There  never  was  such 
a  delicious  and  exciting  and  progressive 
year  as  between  October  1912  and  October 
1913. 

And  it  certainly  took  not  the  remotest 
notice  of  Sabre. 

In  February  Lord  Roberts,  at  Bristol, 
opened  a  provincial  campaign  for  National 
Service.  The  best  people — that  is  to  say 
those  who  did  not  openly  laugh  at  it  or, 
being  scaremongers,  rabidly  approve  it — 
considered  it  a  great  shame  and  a  great 
pity  that  the  poor  old  man  should  thus 
victimize  those  closing  years  of  his  life 
which  should  have  b^n  ^nt  in  that 
honorable  retirement  which  is  the  right 
place  for  fussy  old  people  of  both  sexes  and 
all  walks  of  fife. 

Sabre,  reading  the  reports  of  the  cam¬ 
paign — two  or  three  lines — could  not  but 
reflect  how  events  were  falsifying,  and 
continued  to  falsify,  the  predictions  of  the 
intense  Otway  in  this  regard.  Deliciously 
pleasant  relations  with  Germany  were  vari¬ 
ously  evidenced  throughout  1913.  The 
King  and  Queen  attended  in  Berlin  the 
wedding  of  the  Kaiser’s  daughter;  and  the 
popular  press,  in  picture  and  paragraph, 
told  the  genial  British  public  what  a  thor¬ 
oughly  delightful  girl  the  Kaiser’s  daughter 
was.  The  Kaiser  let  off  loud  “Hochs!”  of 
friendly  pride,  and  the  press  of  the  world 
responded  with  warm  “Hochs”  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  tribute;  and  the  Kaiser,  glowing 
with  generous  warmth,  celebrated  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  releasing  and  handsomely 
pardoning  three  of  those  very  Briti^ 
“spies”  to  whose  incarceration  in  German 
fortresses  (Sabre  recalled)  the  intense 
Otway  had  attached  such  deep  significance. 
This  was  a  signal  for  more  mutual  “Hochs.” 
Later  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Germany 
and  made  there  an  extended  stay  of  nine 
weeks;  and  in  June  the  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Emperor  WiUiam’s  ac¬ 
cession  was  “Hoch’d”  throughout  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  and  admiringly  “Hoch’d”  back 
again  from  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  globe. 

It  was  all  splendid  and  gratifying  and 
deeply  comforting.  So  many  “Hochs!”  and 
such  fervent  and  sincere  “Hochs!”  never 
boomed  across  the  seas  of  the  world, 'and 
particularly  the  North  Sea  or  (nice  and 
friendly  to  think  of)  German  Ocean,  in  any 
year  as  in  the  year  1913. 

II 

OT  that  relations  with  Germany 
counted  for  anything  in  the  whirl  of 
intensely  agreeable  sensations  of  these  ex¬ 
cellent  days.  Their  entirely  pleasing  trend 
prevented  the  scaremongers  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  full  enjoyment  of  the  intensely 
agreeable  sensations,  otherwise  they  were, 
by  comparison  with  more  serious  excite¬ 
ments,  completely  negligible.  The  excite¬ 
ments  were  endless  and  of  evoy  nature. 
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At  one  moment  the  British  public  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  in  depths  not  often 
touched  (in  1913)  by  reading  of  Scott’s 
glorious  death  in  the  Antarctic;  at  another 
it  was  unspeakably  moved  by  the  dis¬ 
qualification  of  the  Derby  winner  for 
bumping  and  boring. 

At  one  moment  the  loyal  public  were 
thrilled  by  the  magnificent  enrolment  of 
the  Ulster  Volunteers,  and  at  another 
moment  outraged  by  the  seditious  and 
mutinous  enrolment  of  the  Nationalist 
Volunteers;  in  one  month  the  devoted 
Commons  read  a  third  time  the  Horae 
Rule  Bill,  the  Welsh  Church  Disestablish¬ 
ment  Bill  and  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  and 
in  the  very  same  month  the  stiff-necked 
and  abominable  Lords  for  the  third  time 
threw  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the 
Welsh  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  and 
the  Plural  Voting  Bill.  It  was  terrific 
The  newspapers  could  scarcely  print  it, 
or  anything,  terrifically  enough.  Adjectives 
and  epithets  became  exhausted  with  over¬ 
work  and  burst.  The  word  crisis  lost  all 
meaning.  There  was  such  a  welter  of 
crises  that  the  explosion  of  those  that  came 
to  a  head  was  unnoticed,  and  pushed  away 
into  the  obscurest  comers  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  before  the  alarming  swelling  of 
those  freshly  rushing  to  a  head. 

It  was  magnificent. 

It  was  a  deliciously  thrilling  and  sensa¬ 
tional  year.  A  terrific  and  stupendous  year. 
Many  well-known  people  died. 

Ill 

TT  WAS  naturally  a  year  of  strong 
partisanship.  A  year  of  violent  fed- 
ings  expressed;  and  amidst  them,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  them.  Sabre  found  with  new 
certainty  that  he  had  no  violent  feelings. 
Increasingly  he  came  to  know  that  he  had 
well  expreskd  his  constitutional  habit,  the 
outstanding  trait  in  his  character,  when, 
on  the  day  of  that  talk  in  the  office  with 
Nona,  he  had  spoken  of  his  disastrous 
inability — disastrous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  being  satisfactory  to  single-minded 
persons,  or  of  pulling  out  that  big  booming 
stuff  called  success — to  see  a  thing,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  from  a  single  point  (rf 
view  and  go  all  out  for  it  from  that  point 
of  view. 

He  used  to  think:  “I  can’t  stand  shouting 
and  I  can’t  stand  smashing.  .4nd  that’s 
all  there  is.  These  newspapers  and  these 
arguments  you  hear,  it’s  all  shouting  and 
smashing.  It’s  never  thinking  and  build¬ 
ing.  It’s  all  destructive;  never  construc¬ 
tive.  All  blind  hatred  of  the  other  views, 
never  fair  examination  of  them.  You  get 
some  of  these  Unionists  together,  my  cl^ 
my  friends.  They  say  absolutely  nothing 
el^  but  damning  and  blasting  and  foaming 
at  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith  and  the 
trade-unionists.  Absolutely  nothing  else 
at  alL  And  you  get  some  of  these  other 
chaps  together,  or  their  newspapers,  and 
it’s  exactly  the  same  thing  the  other  way 
about.  And  yet  we’re  all  in  the  same  boat. 

“There’s  only  one  life — only  one  living— 
and  we’re  all  in  it.  Come  into  it  the  same 
way  and  go  out  of  it  the  same  way;  and  aO 
up  against  the  same  real  facts  as  we  are 
against  the  same  weather.  That  fire  the 
other  night  in  High  Street.  AU  sorts  of 
people,  every  sort  of  mrson,  lent  a  hand 
in  putting  it  out.  And  that  frightful  rafl- 
way  disaster  at  Aisgill,  all  sorts  of  people 
worked  together  in  rescuing.  No  one 
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stopped  to  ask  whether  the  passengers 
were  first  class  or  third.  Well,  that’s  the 
sort  of  thing  that  gets  me.  Fire  and  dis¬ 
aster — those  are  facts  and  everybody  gets 
to  and  deals  with  them.  And  if  there  was 
a  big  war  everybody  would  get  to  and  fight 
it.  .And  yet  all  these  political  and  social 
things  are  just  as  much  facts  that  affect 
everything,  and  all  anybody  can  do  is  to 
shout  and  smash  up  the  other  man’s 
rights  in  them.  They  all  do  it — in  every¬ 
thing.  Religion’s  as  bad  as  any — worse. 
Here’s  one  of  these  bishops  saying  he 
can’t  countenance  churchmen  preaching 
in  chapels  or  dissenters  being  invited  to 
preach  in  churches  because  the  church 
must  stand  by  the  rock  principles  of  its 
creed  and  to  preach  in  a  chapel  would 
mean  jwlitely  not  touching  on  those 
principles.  You’d  think  Heaven  didn’t 
come  into  the  business  at  all.  And  you’d 
think  that  life  doesn’t  come  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  living  at  all.  All  smashing.  Well, 

I  can’t  stick  shouting  nor  smashing.” 

And  there  they  were,  shouting,  smash¬ 
ing;  and  Sabre  could  not  do  either  and 
retired  dismayed  from  the  arenas  of  both. 

Chapter  Two 

Sabre's  Locked  Refuge 

IT  MUCH  affected  his  relations  with 
those  nearest  to  him — with  Mabel, 
with  Mr.  Fortune,  and  with  Twyning.  In 
those  months,  and  in  the  months  following, 
the  year  changing  and  advancing  in  equ^ 
excitement  and. strong  opinions  through 
winter  into  spring,  he  found  himself  in¬ 
creasingly  out  of  favor  at  The  Preiiicts  and 
increasingly  estranged  in  his  home.  And 
it  was  his  own  fault.  Detached  and  reflec¬ 
tive  in  the  fond  detachment  of  the  daily 
bicycle  ride,  awake  at  night  mentally  pacing 
about  the  assembled  parts  of  his  puzzles, 
he  told  himself  with  complete  impartiality 
that  the  cause  of  these  effects  was  entirely 
of  his  own  making.  “I  can’t  stick  shouting 
and  smashing” — “I  can’t  help  seeing  the 
bits  of  right  in  the  other  point  of  view,” 
those  were  the  causes.  He  was  so  difficult 
to  get  on  with;  that  was  the  effect. 

“Really,  Sabre,  I  find  it  most  difficult  to 
get  on  with  you  nowadays,”  Mr.  Fortune 
used  to  say.  “We  seem  never  to  agree. 
We  are  perpetually  at  loggerheads.  Log¬ 
gerheads.  I  do  most  strongely  resent  being 
perf)etually  bumped  and  bruised  by  un¬ 
willing  participation  in  a  grinding  con¬ 
gestion  of  loggerheads.” 

.And  Twyning;  “Well,  I  simply  can’t  hit 
it  off  with  you.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
I  try  to  be  friendly;  but  if  you  can’t  hear 
Lloyd  George’s  name  without  taking  up 
that  kind  of  attitude,  well,  all  I  can  say  is 
you’re  trying  to  put  up  social  barriers  in  a 
place  where  there’s  no  room  for  social 
barriers,  and  that’s  in  business.” 

.And  Mabel:  “Well,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  I  think,  I  think  you’re  getting  simply 
impossible  to  get  on  with.  You  simply 
never  think  the  same  as  other  people  think. 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  only  common 
decency  at  a  time  like  this  to  stand  up  for 
your  own  class;  but,  no.  It’s  always  your 
own  class  that’s  in  the  wrong  and  the 
common  people  who  are  in  the  right.” 

“Always.”  He  began  to  hate  the  word 
always.  iBut  it  was  true.  In  those  exciting 
and  intensely  opinionated  days  it  seemed 
there  was  never  a  subject  that  came  up, 
whether  at  The  Precincts  or  at  home,  but 
he  found  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 


argument  and  giving  intense  displeasure 
bemuse  he  was  on  the  other  side.  In 
Mabel’s  case — he  did  not  particularly 
trouble  himself  about  what  Twyning  and 
Fortime  thought — but  in  Mabel’s  case, 
much  set  on  his  duty  to  give  her  happiness, 
he  came  to  prepare  with  care  for  the  dan¬ 
gerous  places  of  their  intercourse.  But 
never  with  success.  Places  whose  aggrava¬ 
tions  drove  her  to  her  angriest  protesta¬ 
tions  of  how  utterly  impossible  he  was  to 
get  on  with  never  looked  dangerous  as  they 
were  approached;  he  would  ride  in  to  them 
with  her  amicably  or  with  a  slack  rein — 
and  suddenly,  mysteriously,  \mexpectedly, 
he  would  be  floundering,  the  relations 
between  them  yet  a  little  more  deeply 
foundered. 

II 

AT  THE  Precincts  the  increasi^  habit 
of  seeing  the  other  side  of  things  was 
confined,  in  its  increasing  exemplifications 
of  how  impossible  he  was  to  get  on  with, 
to  the  furiously  exciting  incidents  of  public 
affairs;  but  the  result  was  the  same;  the 
result  was  that,  just  as,  on  opening  his 
door  on  his  return  home  at  night,  he  had 
that  chill  and  rather  eery  feeling  of  step¬ 
ping  into  an  empty  house,  so,  on  entering 
the  office  of  a  morning,  he  came  to  have 
again  that  sensation  that  it  was  a  deserted 
habitation  into  which  he  was  stepping;  no 
welcome  here;  no  welcome  there;  he  began 
to  look  forward  with  a  new  desire  for  the 
escape  and  detachment  of  the  bicycle  ride; 
he  began  to  approach  its  termination  at 
either  end  with  a  sense  of  apprehension, 
gradually  of  dismay. 

Like  living  in  two  empty  houses;  empty 
this  end;  empty  that  end.  More  fre¬ 
quently,  for  these  estrangements,  appealed 
to  him  the  places  of  his  refuge;  the  room 
of  his  mind,  that  private  chamber  wherein, 
retired,  he  assembled  the  parts  of  his 
puzzles;  that  familiar  garment  in  which, 
invested,  he  sat  among  the  fraternity  of 
his  thoughts;  the  evenings  with  Young 
Perch  and  old  Mrs.  Perch;  the  evenings 
with  Mr.  Fargus. 

Most  strongly  of  all  called  another  ref¬ 
uge;  and  this,  because  it  called  so  strongly, 
he  kept  locked.  Nona. 

They  met  no  more  frequently  than, 
prior  to  her  two  years’  absence,  they  had 
been  wont  to  meet  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  neighborly  life;  and  their  lives,  by  their 
situations  were  much  detached.  North- 
repps  Wa;  only  visited,  never  resided  at 
for  many  months  together. 

His  resolution  was  not  to  force  en- 
coimters.  Once,  very  shortly  after  that 
day  of  her  disclosure,  he  had  said  to  her: 
“Look  here,  we’re  not  going  to  have  any 
arranged  meetings,  Nona.  I’m  not  strong 
enough — ^not  strong  enough  to  resist.  I 
couldn’t  bear  it.” 

She  answered:  “You’re  too  strong, 
Marko.  You’re  too  strong  to  do  what  you 
think  you  ought  not  to  do;  it  isn’t  not 
being  strong  enough.” 

He  told  her  she  was  very  wrong.  “That’s 
giving  me  strength  of  character.  I  haven’t 
any  strength  of  character  at  all.  That’s 
been  my  failing  all  my  life.  I  tell  you  what 
I’ve  got  instead.  I’ve  got  the  most  fright¬ 
fully,  the  most  cursedly,  vivid  sense  of 
what’s  right  in  my  own  personal  conduct. 
Lots  of  people  haven’t.  I  envy  them. 
They  can  do  what  they  like.  But  I  know 
what  I  ought  to  do.  I  know  it  so  abso¬ 
lutely  that  there’s  no  excuse  for  me  when 
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I  can’t  do  it,  certainly  no  credit  if  I  do. 
I  go  in  with  my  eyes  open  or  I  stay  out 
merely  because  my  eyes  are  open.  There’s 
nothing  in  that.  If  it’s  anything  it’s 
contemptible.” 

She  said:  “Teach  me  to  be  contempti¬ 
ble.” 

Ill 

IN  THOSE  words  he  had  expressed  his 
composition.  What  he  had  not  re¬ 
vealed — that  very  vividness  of  sense  of 
what  was  right  (and  what  was  wrong)  in 
his  conduct  forbidding  it — was  the  cor¬ 
roding  struggle  to  preserve  the  path  of  his 
duty.  Because  of  that  struggle  he  kept 
locked  the  refuge  that  Nona  was  to  him 
in  his  dismays.  He  woifld  have  no  meet¬ 
ings  with  her  save  only  such  as  thrice 
happy  chance  or  most  l^d  circumstance 
might  apportion.  That  was  within  the 
capacity  of  his  strength.  He  could  “at 
least”  (he  used  to  think)  prevent  his  limbs 
from  taking  him  to  her.  But  his  mind— 
His  mind  turned  to  her,  automatically, 
when  he  was  off  his  guard,  as  a  swing-door 
ever  to  its  frame;  frantically,  when  he  would 
abate  it,  as  a  prisoned  animal  against 
its  bars.  By  day,  by  night,  in  Fortune’s 
company,  in  Mabel’s  company,  in  solitude, 
his  mind  turned  to  her.  This  was  the 
refuge  he  kept  locked,  using  the  expression 
and  envisaging  it. 

He  used  to  think:  “‘Of  course  I  fail 
Of  course  she’s  always  in  my  mind.  But 
while  I  make  the  effort  to  prevent  it,  while 
I  do  sometimes  manage  to  wrench  my 
mind  away.  I’m  keeping  fit;  I’m  able  to 
go  on  putting  up  some  sort  of  a  fight.  I’m 
able  to  help  her. 

To  help  her.  But  helping  her,  unfolding 
before  her  in  his  own  measured  words,  as 
one  pronouncing  sentence,  rectitude’s 
austere  asylum  for  their  pains,  watching 
her  while  she  listened,  hearing  her  gentle 
acquiescence — these  were  most  terrible  to 
his  governance  upon  himself. 

IV 


He  said  one  day:  “You  see,  there’s  this, 
Nona.  Life’s  got  one.  We’re  in  the 
thing.  All  the  time  you’ve  got  to  go  on. 
You  can’t  go  back  one  single  second.  What 
you’ve  done,  you’ve  done.  It  may  take 
only  a  minute  in  the  doing,  or  in  the  saying, 
but  it’s  done,  or  said,  for  all  your  life, 
perhaps  for  the  whole  of  some  one  else’s 
life  as  well.  That’s  terrific,  Nona. 

“Nona,  that’s  how  life  gets  us;  there’s 
just  one  way  we  can  get  life  and  that’s  by 
thinking  forward  before  we  do  a  thing. 
By  remembering  that  it’s  going  to  be  there 
for  always.  What’s  in  our  hearts  for  one 
another,  Nona,  b  no  hurt  to  to-morrow  or 
to  next  year  or  to  twenty  years  hence, 
either  to  our  own  lives  or  to  any  one  else’s— 
no  hurt  while  it’s  only  there  and  not 
expressed,  or  acted  on.  I’ve  never  told 
you  what’s  in  my  heart  for  you,  nor 
you  told  me  what’s  in  your  heart  for  me. 
It  must  remain  like  that.  Once  that  goes, 
everything  goes.  It’s  only  a  question  of 
time  after  that.  And  after  that,  again, 
only  a  question  of  time  before  one  of  us 
looks  back  and  wishes  for  the  years  over 
again. 

She  made  the  smallest  motion  of  dissent 
He  said:  “Yes.  -There’s  right  and 
wrong,  Nona.  Nothing  else  in  betweem 
No  compromise.  No  way  of  getting  round 
them  or  over  them.  You  must  be  either 
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IF  WINTER  COMES 


IT  MUST  be  kept  locked.  In  grievous 
doubt  of  his  own  strength,  in  loneliness 
more  lonely  for  his  doubt,  more  deeply,  as 
advancing  summer  lengthened  out  his  wak¬ 
ing  solitude,  he  explored  among  his  inmost 
thoughts;  more  eagerly,  in  relief  from  their 
perplexities,  turned  to  the  companionship 
of  Fargus  and  the  Perches.  How  very, 
very  glad  they  always  were  to  see  him! 
It  was  the  strong  happiness  they  mani¬ 
fested  in  greeting  him  that  most  deeply 
r  -  gave  the  pleasure  he  had  in  their  company. 

He  often  pondered  the  fact.  It  was,  in 
their  manifestation  of  it,  as  though  he 
brought  them  something — something  very 
pleasurable  to  them  and  that  they  much 
wanted.  Certainly  he,  for  his  own  part, 
received  such  from  them;  a  sense  of  warmth, 
a  kindling  of  the  spirit,  a  glowing  of  all  his 
affections  and  perceptions. 

His  mind  would  explore  curiously  along 
this  train  of  thought.  He  came  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  infinitely  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  life  was  a  face  lighting  up  with  the 
pleasure  of  friendship;  in  its  apotheosis 
irradiating  with  the  wonder  of  love.  That 
frequent  idea  of  his  of  the  “wanting  some- 
’ll  thing”  look  in  the  faces  of  half  the  people 

QV#  one  saw;  he  thought  that  the  greeting  of 

ML  some  one  loved  might  well  be  a  touching 

lull  of  the  quality  that  was  to  seek.  The 

Upt  weariest  and  the  most  wistful  faces  were 

sheerly  transfigured  by  it.  But  he  felt  it 
^  was  not  entirely  the  secret.  The  greeting 

■&F  passed;  the  light  faded;  the  wanting  re- 

^  turned. 

But  he  determined  the  key  to  the 
solution  lay  within  that  ambit.  The  hap¬ 
piness  was  there.  It  was  here  in  life,  found, 
realized,  in  loving  meeting,  as  warmth  is 
found  on  stepping  from  shadow  into  the 
sun.  The  thing  lacking  was  something  that 
would  fix  it,  render  it  permanent,  establish 
it  in  the  being  as  the  heart  is  rooted  in  the 
body. 

Something?  What? 

He  thought:  “Well,  why  is  it  that 
children’s  faces  are  always  happy?  There’s 
something  they  must  lose  as  they  grow  out 
of  childhood.  It’s  not  that  cares  and 
him  at  six  troubles  come;  the  absurd  troubles  of 
ing  to  havs  childhood  are  just  as  terrific  troubles  to 
hours  in  ^  grown-ups’  caxcs  are  to  grown-ups. 

.1  .  .r-jij  No,  it  is  that  something  is  lost.  Well, 
*  what  had  I  as  a  child  that  I  have  not  as  a 
rt  gasmg  jjj^p  Would  it  be  h<^?  Would  it  be 
St  of  ths  faith?  Would  it  be  belief?” 

He  thought:  “I  wonder  if  they’re  all  the 
same,  those  three — belief,  faith,  hope? 
Belief  in  h<^.  Faith  in  hope.  It  may 
wnward.”  be-  Is  it  that  a  child  knows  no  limitation 
You  heip  hope?  It  can  hope  impossible  things. 

But  a  man  hopes  no  further  than  he  can 
see.  I  wonder - ” 

e  reckless  suddenly,  in  one  week,  life  from  its 

most  pas-  annory  discharged  two  events  upon  him. 
arms-  and  1°  the  next  week  one  upon  the  world. 

s  the  bar-  _ 

damnable  Lihapter  1  hrcc 

r  ears  to  Ctmeerning  Otway^s  Prediction 
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IF  WINTER  COMES 


at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  the  British  and  Irish  leaders 
departed  from  Buckingham  Palace  in  patri¬ 
otic  haloes  of  national  champions  who  had 
failed  to  agree  “in  principle  or  de¬ 
tail.” 

Deadlock  and  Crisis  flew  about  the  streets 
in  stupendous  type;  and  though  they  had 
been  doing  so  almost  daily  for  the  past 
eighteen  months,  everybody  could  see, 
with  the  most  delicious  thrills,  that  these 
were  more  firmly  locked  deadlocks  and 
more  critical  crises  than  had  ever  before 
come  whooping  out  of  the  inexhaustible 
store  where  they  were  kept  for  the  public 
entertainment. 

Austria,  and  then  Germany,  made  a 
not  bad  attempt  on  public  attention  by 
raking  up  some  forgotten  sensation  over 
a  stale  excitement  at  a  place  called 
Sarajevo;  but  on  the  twenty-sixth  Ire¬ 
land  magnificently  filled  the  bill  again  by 
the  far  more  serious  affair  of  Nationalist 
Volunteers  landing  three  thousand  rifles 
and  marching  with  them  into  Dublin. 

Troops  fired  on  the  mob,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  itself  over  to  a  most 
exciting  debate  on  the  business;  the  Irish 
Party  demanded  a  large  number  of  bru¬ 
tal  heads  to  be  delivered  on  chargers; 
and  Unionist  politicians,  press  and  public 
declared  that  the  heads  were  not  brutal 
heads,  but  loyal  and  devoted  heads,  and 
s^uld  not  be  delivered;  on  the  contrary 
they  should  be  wreathed. 

It  was  delicious. 


IT  WAS  delicious  and  it  was,  moreover, 
reassuring.  In  these  same  days  be¬ 
tween  the  summoning  of  the  Buckingham 
Palace  conference  and  the  landing  of  the 
Nationalist  guns,  continental  events  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  stale  Sarajevo  affair  reared 
their  heads  and  looked  toward  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  a  presumptuous  and  sinister  way 
to  which  the  British  public  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  and  which  it  resented.  The 
British  public  had  never  taken  any  interest 
in  international  affairs  and  it  did  not  wish 
to  take  any  interest  in  international 
affairs. 

It  certainly  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed 
by  them,  and  at  this  moment  of  the  excit¬ 
ing  Irish  deadlock  the  Wilhdmstrasse,  the 
Ball  Platz,  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  similar 
stupid,  meaningless  and  impronounceable 
places  intruded  themselves  disturbingly  in 
British  homes,  much  as  the  writing  on  the 
wall  vexatiously  disturbed  Belshazzar’s 
feast,  and  were  similarly  resented.  Belshaz¬ 
zar  probably  ordered  in  a  -fresh  troupe  of 
dancers  to  remove  the  chilly  effect  of  the 
stupid,  meaningless  and  unpronounceable 
writing,  and  in  the  same  way  the  British 
public  turned  with  relief  and  delight  to  the 
gun-running  and  the  shooting. 

It  was  characteristically  intriguing  in 
the  nature  of  its  excitement.  It  was 
characteristically  intriguing  because,  like 
all  the  domestic  sensations  to  which  the 
British  public  had  become  accustomed,  it 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  lives  of  those 
not  directly  implicated  in  it.  Like  them 
all,  it  entertain^  without  inconveniencing. 
They  knew  their  place,  the  deadlocks,  the 
crises  and  the  other  sensations  of  those 
glowing  days.  They  caused  no  member 
of  their  audience  to  go  without  his  meals. 
They  interfered  neither  with  pleasme  nor 
with  business. 


Sometimes  this  was  a  little  sur¬ 
prising.  Fresh  from  newspaper  in¬ 
struction  of  the  deadness  of  the  deadlock, 
the  poignancy  of  the  crisis,  or  the  stupendi- 
ty  of  the  achievement,  one  rather  expected 
one’s  own  personal  world  to  stand  still  and 
watch  it.  But  one’s  own  personal  world 
never  did  stand  still  and  watch  it. 

Sabre,  on  the  day  reporting  the  affray 
in  Dublin,  was  made  to  experience  this. 

In  the  town,  on  his  arrival,  he  purchased 
several  of  the  London  newspapers  to  read 
other  accounts  and  other  views  of  the  gun- 
running  and  its  sensational  sequel.  His 
intention  was  to  read  them  the  moment 
he  got  to  his  room.  He  put  them  on  a 
chair  while  he  filled  a  pipe. 

They  remained  there  unopened  till  the 
charwoman  removed  them  in  the  evenings 
On  his  desk,  as  he  glanced  toward  it,  was 
a  letter  from  Nona. 

He  turned  it  over  in  his  hands — the 
clear,  neat  script.  She  never  before  had 
written  to  him  at  the  office.  It  bore  the 
London  post-mark.  She  would  be  writing 
from  their  towm  hoase.  It  would  be  to  say 
she  was  coming  back.  But  she  never  wrote 
on  the  occasions  of  her  return  and  never 
to  the  office. 

Mr.  Fortune  appeared  at  the  com¬ 
municating  door.  Sabre  put  the  letter 
into  his  p^et  and  turned  toward  him. 

Mr.  Fortune  came  in.  With  him  was  a 
yoimg  man,  a  youth,  whose  face  was  vaguely 
familiar  to  Sabre;  Twyning  behind. 

“.\h.  Sabre,”  said  Mr.  Fortune.  “Good 
morning.  Sabre.  This  is  rather  a  larger 
number  of  visitors  than  you  would  com¬ 
monly  expect,  but  we  are  a  larger  staff  this 
morning  than  we  have  heretofore  been. 

I  am  bringing  in  to  you  a  new  member  of 
our  staff.”  He  indicated  the  young  man 
beside  him.  “A  new  member,  but  baring 
an  old  name.  A  chip  of  the  old  block — 
the  old  Twyning  block.”  He  smiled, 
stroking  his  whale-like  front  rather  as 
though  this  pleasantry  had  proceeded  from 
its  depths  and  he  was  congratulating  it. 
The  young  man  smiled.  Twyning,  edging 
forward  from  the  background,  also  smiled. 
All  the  smiles  were  rather  nervous.  This 
was  natural  in  the  new  member  of  the  staff, 
but  in  Twyning  and  Mr.  Fortune  gave 
Sabre  the  feeling  that  for  some  reason 
they  were  not  entirely  at  ease.  His  im- 
me^te  thought  had  been  that  it  was  an 
odd  thing  to  have  taken  on  young  Twyning 
without  mentioning  it  even  casually  to 
him.  It  was  significant  of  his  estrange¬ 
ment;  their  self-conscious  manner  was  even 
more  significant;  it  suggested  that  he  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  plan  deliberately. 

He  gave  the  young  man  his  hand.  “Why, 
that’s  very  nice,”  he  said.  “I  thought  I 
knew  your  face.  I  think  I’ve  seen  you  with 
your  father.  You’ve  been  in  Blade  & 
Parson’s  place,  haven’t  you?” 

Young  Twyning  replied  that  he  had. 
He  had  his  father’s  rather  quick  and  stiff 
manner  of  ^)eaking.  He  was  fair  haired 
and  complexioned,  good-looking  in  a  sharp- 
featured  way,  a  juvenile  edition  of  his 
father  in  a  (Merent  coloring. 

Mr.  Fortime,  still  stroking  the  whale¬ 
like  front,  produced  further  pleasantry 
from  it.  “Yes,  with  Blade  &  Parson. 
Twyning  here  has  snatched  him  from  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  before  he  has  had 
time  to  develop  the  long  jaw  of  the  legal 
shark.  In  point  of  fact.  Sabre” — Mr. 


Fortune  ceased  to  stroke  the  vhale-lftf 
front;  he  moved  a  step  or  two  out  of  the 
line  of  Sabre’s  regard  and  standing  firforj 
the  book-shelves  addressed  his  remarks  to 
them  as  though  what  else  he  had  to  say 
were  not  of  particular  consequence — “in 
point  of  fact.  Sabre,  this  very  natural  and 
pleasing  desire  of  Twyning  to  have  his  son 
in  the  office,  a  desire  which  I  am  most 
gratified  to  support,  is  his  first — what  shall 
I  say — feeling  of  his  feet — establishing  of 
his  position — in  his  new — er — in  his  new 
re^nsibility,  duty — er — function.  1  like 
this  deeper  tone  in  the  ‘Six  Terms’  binding, 
Sabre.  I  distinctly  approve  it.  ^’es.  WTut 
was  I  saying?  Ah,  yes,  Twyning  is  now 
in  partnership.  Sabre.  Yes.  Good.” 

He  came  abruptly  away  from  the  shelves 
and  directed  the  whale-like  front  toward 
his  door  in  process  of  departure.  little 
reorganization.  Nothing  more.  Just  a 
little  reorganization.  I  think  you’ll  find 
we  shall  all  work  very  much  the  more 
comfortably  for  it.”  He  paused  befo* 
young  Twyning.  “Well,  young  man,  now 
you’ve  made  your  bow  before  our  literary 
adviser.  I  think  we  decided  to  call  him 
Harold,  eh,  Twyning?  Avoid  confusion, 
don’t  you  agree,  Sabre?” 

“If  that’s  his  name,”  Sabre  said.  He 
had  remained  standing  looking  toward 
father  and  son  precisely  as  he  had  stood 
and  looked  at  the  party’s  entry. 

Mr.  Fortune  glanced  sharply  at  him  and 
compressed  his  lips.  “It  is,”  he  said 
shortly.  He  left  the  room. 


'T’WA’NING  spoke  his  first  words  since 
his  entry.  “Well,  there  we  are,  old 
man.”  He  smiled  and  breathed  strongly 
through  his  nose  as  if  tensing  himself 
a^inst  some  emergency  that  mi^t 
arise. 

Sabre  said:  “Yes,  well  done,  Twyning. 
Of  course  he  promised  you  this  long  ago.” 

“Yes.  didn’t  he?  Glad  you  remember 
my  telling  you.  Of  course  it  won’t  make 
the  least  difference  to  you,  old  man.  \Miat 
I  mean  b,  if  anyrthing,  I  hope  1  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  leg  up  in  all  Sorts  of  ways. 
I’ve  been  telling  Harold  what  a  frightfully 
smart  man  you  are,  haven’t  I,  Harold?” 

Harold  smiled  assent  to  thb  tribute,  and 
Sabre  said:  “I  suppose  we  shall  go  on 
much  as  before?” 

“Oh,  rather,  old  man.” 

“Harold  be  working  in  ymur  room,  di?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  idea,  for  a  start  any¬ 
way.  They’re  just  shoving  up  a  desk  for 
him.  Come  along  in  and  see  how  we’rt 
fixing  it,  old  man.” 

“I’ll  look  in  presently.”  ^ 

“Righto,  old  man.  Come  along.  Harold.* 
At  the  door  he  turned  and  sakl:  “Oh,  by 
the  way,  I  want  you  to  show  Harold 
through  the  work  of  thb  side  of  the  busbess 
a  bit  later  on.” 

Sabre  looked  quickly  at  him.  “You 
want  me  to?” 

Twyning  flushed  darkly.  “Well,  he  may 
as  well  get  the  hang  of  the  whole  business, 
mayn’t  he?  That’s  what  I  mean.” 

“Oh,  certaiiJy  he  should.  I  quite  agree. 
Send  him  along  any  time  you  like.” 

“Thanks  awfully,  old  man.” 

But  outside  the  dewr  Twyning  added 
to  himself:  “You- thought  that  “ 
order,  my  lord;  and  you  didn’t  like  it 
Pretty  soon  you  won’t  think.  You’ll  know. 

{Continued  on  page  90) 
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Man  with  the  Diamond  in  His  Head 


By  Charles  Chadwick 


I  HAD  just  arrived  at  the  oflBce  that 
morning,  more  bored  than  usual 
with  the  prospect  of  buckling  down 
at  once  to  the  preparation  of  re¬ 
spondent’s  propo^  amendments  to 
an  interminably  dreary  and  in¬ 
tensely  important  proposed  case  on  appeal, 
when  the  boy  brought  in  a  card  and  I 
read:  Mr.  Francis  L^yard. 

Wondering  vaguely  who  or  what  Francis 
Ledyard  might  Im,  I  tossed  the  card  on  the 
sighed  and  said,  “Show  him  in.” 
Then  I  glanced  up  to  see  a  tall,  pale 
young  man,  nervous  to  a  ridiculous  degree, 
looming  above  the  office  boy.  As  junior 
partner  in  the  law  hrm  of  Roebuck  and 
Unter,  I  resented  this  unwarranted  and 
hasty  intrusion  into  my  private  office,  but 
a  moment’s  glance  assured  me  that  the 
man  was  suffering,  mentally,  to  an  imusual 
extent. 

“You  are  Mr.  Linter?”  he  said.  “I  simply 
have  to  see  you  at  once.  Mr.  Roebuck 
isn’t  in.  1  am  a  nephew  of  Ezra  Santos.” 

Mr.  Roebuck,  my  partner,  was  away  in 
Washington  at  the  time.  But,  thou^  1 
bad  never  heard  of  Francis  Ledyard,  the 
nephew,  1  did  know  something  about 
Ezra  Santos.  Mr.  Santos  was  one  of  our 
tidiest  clients.  His  affairs  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  administration  of  a  few 
parcels  of  city  real  estate.  He  was  a  re¬ 
tired  wholesale  chemist  who  lived  quietly 
in  the  suburbs,  and  who  occasionally 
pud  a  visit  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Roebuck. 
He  was  an  old  man  and  somewhat  eccen¬ 
tric.  I  rose  at  once  to  take  the  nephew’s 
hand.  “What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Ledyard?”  I  said 

The  tall,  pale  young  man  looked  around 
»t  the  retreating  form  of  the  office  boy, 
plunly  frightened  in  his  maimer;  his  hands 
trembling,  he  made  several  unsuccessful 
nervous  attempts  to  shut  the  door,  and 
finally  did  so.  Then  he  came  and  sat 
down  and  leaned  his  worn,  terrified  face 
in  his  hands. 

1  waited. 

PRESENTLY  he  looked  up,  his  shifting 
^  eyes  seeking  and  yet  at  Hie  same  time 
avoiding  my  gaze.  He  spoke  in  a  cold, 
detached  voice,  that  covered  a  world  of 
trepidation.  “My  uncle  was  shot  and 
Uled  this  momurg,”  he  said. 

“What!”  I  cri^.  “Mr.  Santos  dead? 
How  did  it  happen?  Burglars?  What 
ww  it?” 

“We  don’t  know,”  he  answered;  “he  was 
*11  alone — when  we  broke  in.”  He  began 
to  tremble  more  violently.  His  face 
pw  quite  white. 

Tdl  me  aU  about  it.”  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder  to  steady  him.  GraduaUy 
himself  enough  to  unfold  the 
toUwing  facts,  punctuated  by  relapses  to 
*  ^wering  condition  of  near-hysteria. 

tragedy,  he  informed  me,  had  hap- 
P®®d  that  morning  at  seven  o’clcKk. 
h*ra  Santos  lived,  as  I  have  said,  quietly 
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It  wa*  one  thing  to  aolve  the  mystery 
•unrounding  the  death  of  the  retired 
chemist  who  had  a  process  for  making 
synthetic  disunonds.  Even  with  that 
done  there  still  remsdned  the  problem 
of  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  finished  stone  seen  in  his  hand  a 
few  minutes  before  the  fatsd  shot  was 
heiurd.  The  double  difficulty  of  the 
tSMk  required  some  skillful  detective 
work  on  the  psut  of  the  lawyer  who  at¬ 
tempted  H,  and  the  record  of  his  efforts 
makes  a  most  absorbing  mystery  story. 

in  the  suburbs.  He  was  a  widower,  with 
one  daughter,  and  one  maid-of-aU-work. 
He  was  inclined  on  the  one  hand  to  spend 
money  on  his  daughter,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  niggardly  about  certain  things 
which  she  would  rather  have  had  than  the 
direct  outlay  of  money,  as,  for  instance,  a 
home  and  comforts  befitting  her  father’s 
wealth.  Mr.  Roebuck,  my  partner,  had 
told  me  this.  But  Mr.  Santos  insisted  on 
living  in  this  retired  and  rather  exiguous 
fashion  in  a  smaU  rented  house. 

His  eccentricity  went  farther  than  this, 
in  that  he  practicaUy  forbade  visitors  to  the 
house,  though  his  daughter  was  free  to  get 
what  she  could  in  the  way  of  social  life  out 
of  visits  to  friends.  The  nephew,  Francis 
Ledyard,  was  admitted,  of  course,  as  a 
m«nber  of  the  family,  but  was  barely 
tolerated.  I  gathered  that  his  visits  had 
been  few  and  rather  uncomfortably  en¬ 
visaged.  I  began  to  feel,  as  he  talked  to 
me,  the  particular  sense  of  friction  which 
you  find  in  aU  families  of  adults.  Ledyard 
had  gone  out  to  spend  the  week-end  of  the 
time  in  question,  and  that  morning,  early, 
the  morning  of  his  visit  to  me,  had  gotten 
up  alone,  without  seeing  a  soul,  and  gone 
down-stairs  and  out  around  the  house. 

He  had  glanced  up  in  passing  the  wing 
of  the  house,  and  had  seen  his  uncle  peering 
down  at  him  out  of  an  upper  window. 
The  old  man  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
He  replied  that  he  had  slept  badly  and 
was  getting  a  breath  of  air.  His  imcle 
withdrew  his  head  and  closed  the  window. 
A  moment  later,  practicaUy  at  that  in¬ 
stant,  he  heard  a  shot  The  noise  seemed 
to  come  from  the  room  where  his  uncle  was. 
Then  he  heard  another  shot  a  moment 
later.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  front 
of  the  house.  He  went  into  the  house  and 
up  the  stairs,  wondering  a  little  what  had 
happened,  though  not  particularly  wor¬ 
ried,  and  on  his  way  to  his  own  room  had 
passed  his  uncle’s  door. 

The  door  was  shut,  and  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  knocked.  He  caUed, 
received  no  answer,  and  tried  it.  It  was 
locked.  He  got  a  little  worried  then, 
thinking  about  the  two  pistol  shots,  and 
after  banging  a  while  he  broke  it  in.  The 
door  was  a  light,  frame  affair,  and  the 
ra-oing  of  the  jamb  offered  no  particular 
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resistance  to  being  splintered  by  the 
pressure  of  his  shoulder;  one  lurch  did  it. 
The  housekeeper  or  cook  happened  to  be 
going  by  at  that  moment  in  the  upper  haU, 
either  coming  up-stairs  or  going  down,  he 
didn’t  kjiow  which.  She  ran  to  him  asking 
what  was  the  matter.  They  burst  into 
the  room  together.  Mr.  Santos  was  not 
in  the  bedroom. 

Beyond  the  bedroom,  leading  out  of  it, 
and  accessible  only  through  the  bedroom 
was  another  smaU  apartment.  It  was 
used  as  a  laboratory,  and  was  so  fitted  up 
with  aU  the  necessary  paraphernalia. 
Mr.  Santos  employed  his  leisure  moments 
in  laboratory  work,  having  retired  from 
business.  He  played  with  chemicals  as 
with  toys.  He  didn’t  do  anything  in 
particular,  his  nephew  said,  just  amused 
himself.  There  on  the  floor,  not  far  from 
the  window,  the  same  window  through 
which  he  had  just  spoken,  Mr.  Santos  lay, 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  center  of  his  forehead, 
a  dark,  discolored  break,  with  a  little 
blood  oozing  out.  He  was  stone  dead. 
And  the  windows  and  doors  had  aU  been 
shut  and  locked.  Even  the  window  he  had 
looked  out  of  was  now  locked  on  the  inside. 
Ledyard  was  sure  of  that.  He  tried  the 
window  to  see.  The  revolver  had  only  one 
cartridge  in  the  chamber.  It  was  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  shell  remained  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  barrel 

“TT  LOOKS  like  suicide,”  I  said  gently. 

-fi-  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “except  Mary 
found  the  revolver  on  the  bed  in  the  bed¬ 
room,  and  the  body  lay  in  the  laboratory, 
quite  a  distance  away.  It’s  very  puzzling. 
I  don’t  see  how - ” 

“Who’s  Mary?” 

“She’s  the  cook.” 

“Hm,”  I  said,  “it  does  look  mysterious. 
Some  one  else  was  in  there.” 

“That’s  impossible,”  he  said.  “We 
looked  in  the  closet,  under  the  bed,  every¬ 
where.  Instantly.  There  was  no  one. 
W'e  searched  the  house.  No  one  could 
possibly  have  been  there  and  have  escaped 
us.  We  rushed  out  and  found  Madeleine 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She  fainted,  of 
course,  when  she  learned  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  poor  girl.” 

He  broke  suddenly  into  a  passion  of 
weeping,  and,  as  suddenly,  checked  him¬ 
self. 

“Madeleine  is  his  daughter  —  your 
cousin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  did  you  find  her?” 

“Down-stairs.  She  had  been  out,  too. 
Her  arms  were  full  of  flowers  for  the 
breakfast-table.  It  was  the  minute  after 
we  went  out  of  the  roewn.  She  dropped 
the  flowers,  fainted  dead  away  when  we 
told  her — fell  to  the  floor.” 

“When  did  you  find  the  revolver?” 

“The  minute  we  broke  in.  Mary  saw 
it  first  lying  on  the  bed  and  pointed  to  it, 
speechless.  My  uncle  couldn’t  have  shot 
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himself.  That’s'  plain  enough.  Then  we 
glimpsed  the  body  in  the  other  room.  I 
went  in,  but  Mary  stayed  by  the  bed. 
She  picked  up  the  revolver.  She  had  it 
when  I  turned  around  and  came  back.  I 
took  it  from  her  and  examined  it.  She 
got  hysterical,  too,  for  just  a  little  while.” 

I  sat  still  and  thought  it  over.  It  was 
mysterious  enough  I  had  to  admit.  The 
lo^ed  room — the  two  shots — the  one 
cartridge  in  the  revolver. 

“I’m  going  to  call  up  a  friend  of  mine,” 
I  said  at  last.  “He’s  an  expert  on  these 
criminal  matters.  His  name  is  Ellis.” 

Ledyard  trembled  visibly.  “Is  it — is — 
well,  yes,  all  right,”  he  stammered,  and 
then  ^ut  his  mouth  tight. 

I  called  up  my  friend,  Bob  EUis.  He 
happened  to  be  in  his  office  and  came 
around  at  once.  He  listened  carefully  to 
Ledyard’s  story,  aided  by  my  reminders, 
ask^  no  questions  at  all,  but  lit  a  cigaret, 
lolled  back  in  a  chair,  and  studied  the 
ceiling.  Bob  is  a  peculiar  fellow,  but  his 
mind  works  like  lightning.  He  has  had  a 
remarkable  experience  in  criminal  law, 
particularly  in  crimes  of  mystery,  and  he  is 
working  hardest  when  he  appears  to  be 
loafing  the  most.  But  he  kept  quiet  so 
long  on  this  occasion  that  I  finally  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  case. 

He  drew  one  knee  up  like  a  jack-knife 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  blew  a  few 
rings  of  smoke.  “I  wonder,”  he  mused, 
“how  you’d  go  to  work  to  locate  it.” 

“Loiate  what?”  I  asked. 

“An  automobile,”  he  answered. 

“What  for?” 

“An  automobile  is  the  clue  to  this,”  he 
said,  I  must  confess,  to  my  utter  sur¬ 
prise.  But  I  took  note  of  Ledyard,  who 
at  this  remark  glanced  at  Ellis  with  an 
apprehensive  kind  of  awe.  It  was  just  a 
glance,  and  that  is  the  best  way  I  can  de¬ 
scribe  it.  Ellis  didn’t  vouchsafe  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  his  clue,  and  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  rather  abrupt  methods  of 
solving  things  all  by  himself  and  leaving 
you  in  the  dark  until  he  was  ready  to  tell. 
I  didn’t  see  any  connection  between  a 
locked  pair  of  rooms,  a  revolver  with  a 
single  cartridge  in  one,  a  dead  man  in  the 
other,  the  noise  of  two  pistol  shots — and 
an  automobile.  Neither,  I  inferred,  did 
Ledyard;  but  we  didn’t  question  Ellis. 
Instead  we  acquiesced  in  his  suggestion  to 
take  the  next  train  out.  Ledyard  had 
come  in  on  the  8:21.  We  left  on  the  10:12, 
and  got  to  Santos’s  home  via  a  jitney  from 
the  depot,  at  about  eleven. 

“It  isn’t  suicide.  It’s  murder — I  guess.” 
That  was  all  Ellis  said  on  the  way  out  there. 

AS  WE  swimg  up  the  driveway  and  came 
I-  to  a  stop  we  were  met  at  the  porch 
by  a  very  beautiful  girl.  She  gazed  rather 
excitedly  at  us,  and  her  eyes  fastened  at 
once  on  Ledyard.  I  am  accustomed  to 
studying  people.  You  can  often  feel  a 
situation  without  exactly  formulating  your 
reasons  for  it.  What  I  got  from  that  one 
flashing  glance  exchanged  between  the 
cousins  was  the  feeling  of  a  love  affair,  and 
an  old  man  who  had  opposed  the  match 
and  who  now  lay  dead  up-stairs,  a  bullet  in 
his  brain.  Ellis  for  his  part  seemed  to 
notice  nothing  whatever.  He  was  busy 
looking  for  his  cigarets  and  complaining 
because  he  had  lost  them.  I  gave  him 
one  of  mine.  He  forebore  to  light  it, 
however,  on  seeing  the  girL  He  gave  her 
his  hand  on  being  introduced,  in  a  polite 


though  somewhat  perfimctory  fashion,  and 
relap^  into  a  rather  detached  dreamy 
state,  saying  nothing. 

“Frank!”  the  girl  had  cried  out  on  first 
seeing  us.  “Oh,  I  thought  you  had — I 
didn’t  know  where  you’d  gone!  Why  did 
you  leave  us?” 

“I — I  was  in  a  hurry,  Madeleine,  to  see 
about  it,”  Ledyard  answered  weakly  and 
rather  shamefacedly. 

The  cook,  Mary,  came  to  the  door. 
Her  face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  red. 
We  left  Madeleine  down-stairs,  and  Mary 
and  Ellis,  Ledyard  and  I  went  up-stairs. 
We  entered  a  back  room.  Ellis  stopped  to 
examine  the  lock  first.  The  woodwork 
was  splintered  away  and  the  catch  plate 
had  fdlen  to  the  floor.  There  were  a  bed 
and  bureau  inside,  the  ordinary  bedroom 
furniture.  The  b^  was  made. 

The  room  leading  out  of  the  bedroom, 
called  by  Mr.  Santos,  his  laboratory, 
was  a  strange  affair.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  been  in  his  house,  and  I  took  note 
of  everything.  In  the  first  place  the  room 
was  a  severe  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
rather  well-fumished  little  house.  The 
walls  were  boarded  up  like  the  interior  of  a 
carpenter’s  shop.  The  bare  floor  was  of 
narrow,  hard- wood  planking.  Shelves 
around  the  walls  contain^  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  glass  bottles,  test  tubes,  and 
other  things,  resembling  chemical  appli¬ 
ances.  The  furniture  consisted  of  two 
chairs  and  several  rude  wooden  tables. 
On  the  tables  were  machines  of  a  curious 
and  complex  pattern,  some  under  inverted 
glass  cases,  and  there  was  a  chemist’s 
balance  for  weighing  minute  particles.  Run¬ 
ning  around  the  room  were  electric  wires, 
switches  and  fixtures,  and  a  black  electric  ca¬ 
ble  was  looped  overhead,  with  wires  crossed 
in  various  intricate  ways  to  the  tables. 

A  dynamo  was  set  up  in  one  comer. 
There  was  a  small  writing-desk,  and 
beside  it  a  sofa  of  moderate  size. 
And  on  the  floor,  not  three  feet  from  the 
closed  and  locked  window,  with  its  half 
lowered  curtain,  lay  the  body  of  Mr. 
Santos,  curiously  still  and  small,  and  un¬ 
like  the  bustling  little  man  I  had  known  so 
briefly  in  life.  He  was  dressed  in  old 
rough  tweeds,  stained  with  acids  and  with 
holes  burnt  in  the  coat,  a  flannel  shirt  and 
no  tie.  Evidently  his  working  garb. 
He  lay  outstretched  upon  the  floor,  his 
face  upturned,  his  eyeballs  still,  a  bullet 
hole  in  the  center  of  his  forehead.  We 
stood  at  the  threshold  in  silence. 

I  expected  Ellis  to  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  room  with  its  appurte¬ 
nances,  a  proceeding  he  usually  followed. 
Instead  of  that,  he  took  one  hasty  glance 
at  the  body  and  its  surroundings,  and  then 
walked  to  the  window,  raised  the  shade  a 
trifle  and  looked  long  and  steadily  out  at 
the  grounds  below. 

Finally  he  swimg  around  on  his  heel. 
“Got  a  tape-measure?”  he  asked  suddenly. 
Then  his  eye  fell  on  a  yard-stick  stand¬ 
ing  slantways  ^beside  the  door  leading 
to  the  bedroom.  He  took  hold  of  the 
body  of  Mr.  Santos,  stretdied  it  out,  feet  to 
the  baseboard,  and  measured  it.  “Your 
uncle  was  five  feet  four  and  one-half 
inches  tall,”  he  said  in  a  perfectly  detached 
matter-of-fact  way,  turning  to  Ledyard. 
Ledyard  was  very  pale  and  said  nothing. 
“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  the  cause  of 
death?”  I  asked. 

“Everything,”  he  replied  concisely  if 
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not  illuminatingly.  “Where’s  the  rfr 
volver?” 

“Here  on  the  mantelpiece,  sir,”  said  the 
cook. 

“Where  did  you  find  it,  Mary?” 

“On  the  bed,  sir,  in  the  other  room.” 

“Mr.  Ledyard,  let  me  have  your  story 
again,  in  detail,”  commanded  Ellis. 

Ledyard  complied,  telling  the  same  facts 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  on  being  questioned,  Mary, 
the  cook,  corroborated  him  in  the  details 
with  which  she  was  connected.  She  was 
just  about  to  go  down-stairs  to  cook  the 
breakfast,  she  said,  when  she  saw  Mr. 
Frank  trying  to  break  in  the  door.  She 
came  over  to  him  and  entered  with  him 
just  as  he  had  said. 

“Well,”  observed  Ellis,  when  he  had 
finished  with  her,  “there’s  nothing  to  be 
done  here.  This  will  be  a  coroner’s  case; 
we’d  better  wait  for  the  results  of  t^ 
autopsy  by  the  coroner’s  physician— and 
see  the  bullet.” 

Madeleine  appeared  at  the  door.  She 
was  pale  and  trembling,  and  had  evidently 
nerved  herself  up  to  do  what  she  was 
doing.  “I  must  come  in,”  she  said. 

She  avoided,  after  the  first  glance,  looking 
at  the  body  of  her  father,  and  turned  aside 
to  the  de^  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 
There  was  a  key  in  a  little  upper  drawer 
in  the  center  of  the  desk,  but  the  drawer 
was  not  locked.  She  pulled  it  out  and  ran 
her  hand  through  it.  The  drawer  was 
empty. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked. 

“I  was  looking  for  something,”  she  re 
plied;  “it  doesn’t  matter — it  isn’t  here” 
That  was  all  she  said.  She  closed  the 
little  drawer  and  left  the  room.  But  be 
fore  she  left  I  saw  her  glance  wide-eyed 
and  surprised,  pale  and  shocked,  at 
Ledyard.  It  was  the  second  glance  I  had 
seen  the  pair  interchange,  but  unlike  the 
first  one  I  gathered  nothing  from  k. 
nothing,  that  is,  but  a  vague  boding  oi 
trouble. 

On  the  way  back  to  town  I  tried  to  make 
Ellis  talk,  but  he  wouldn’t.  I  arranged  to 
come  out  again  and  take  charge  of  the 
papers,  and  the  house,  as  left  by  Mr. 
Santos.  That  was  all  I  could  think  of  toda 

One  more  slight  incident  impressed  it¬ 
self  on  me.  We  had  just  said  good-by  J 
to  Ledyard  at  the  front  gate.  The  jitney  t 
was  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  station. 

Ellis  instead  of  getting  in  at  once  walked 
up  and  down  the  road,  hands  in  pockets, 
head  forward,  staring  at  the  dirt  and  grass 
beneath  his  feet.  All  at  once  he  bent  ova 
and  picked  up  something,  looked  at  it. 
and  put  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 

“Yes,”  he  mused,  half  to  himself  and 
half  to  me,  “I  must  find  that  automobile. 

It’s  just  a  bare  chance.  One  chance  in  a 
thousand.” 

What  he  had  picked  up  from  the  grass 
was  a  cut  violet,  a  dried  up,  dead,  Hue 
violet,  which  may  have  fallen  from  some 
one’s  bouquet.  I  was  to  learn  more  later 
on  about  Ellis’s  remarkable  ingenuity 
and  almost  supernatural  gift  in  foUowi^ 
clues,  from  that  little  dead  violet  he  picked 
up  by  the  roadside. 

II 

'TTIE  next  morning  Ellis  came  aroi^  ® 
my  office.  ‘-T  have  been  thmkiig 
over  the  case,”  he  said,  “and  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  get  something  else  out  4 
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It  was  on  a  desk  in  his  workroom  or  laboratory,  whatever  he  called  the  flace.  He  saw  me  looking  at  H 
‘Don't  touch  that  revoJverl'  he  said. 
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that  girl.  Could  you  send  for  her? 
What  do  you  think  about  it?” 

The  tdephone  rang.  I  picked  up  the 
receiver.  Miss  Santos  was  on  the  phone. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  see  me  at  once. 
She  would  be  down  in  half  an  hour. 
After  I  himg  up  the  receiver  Ellis  smiled. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “that’s  the  best  way. 
She’ll  talk  better  if  it’s  on  her  own  initia¬ 
tive.  Coincidtence,  wasn’t  it?” 

When  Miss  Santos  came  in  I  noticed  in 
her  the  same  trepidation  I  had  seen  the 
day  before  in  her  cousin,  but  she  had  her 
emotions  under  better  control.  She  was  a 
rather  tall,  extremely  beautiful  girl,  with  a 
pale,  oval  face,  and  a  wistful  expression 
about  her  mouth.  She  concealed  her 
feelings  under  a  well-bred  manner,  but 
her  eyes  showed  sleeplessness  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  She  bowed  to  Ellis  with  a  quiet 
smile  of  recognition  and  took  the  chair  I 
offered  her. 

“I  want  to  see  you,  Mr.  Linter,”  she 
began,  “and  the  sooner  it’s  over  the  better. 
There  is  something  that  ought  to  be  told. 
Oh — ”  with  a  quick  effort  at  control  she 
went  on,  “Frank — Frank — oh,  how  can  I 
tell  you?  But  I  must.  Frank  was  in 
there  with  father  before  he  was  shot.” 

I  nodded  gravely. 

“I  was  up  early  in  the  morning  to  pick — 
flowers  in  the  garden  for  the  breakfast- 
table,”  she  went  on.  “From  the  garden 
you  can  see  through  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  house;  through  the  trees  there  is  a 
vista.  I  saw  them  both  at  the  window. 
They  didn’t  see  me.  That  is  all.  I 
thought  nothing  of  it  and  went  on  picking 
flowers.  Then  I  heard  the  shot.” 

Ellis  nodded.  “You  heard  two  shots,” 
be  said. 

“No — don’t  know — think  there  was 
only  one.  Frank  said  there  were  two,  and 
of  course  I  believed  him.  But  I  was 
thinking  of  nothing  at  the  time,  I  only  re¬ 
member  wondering  what  the  noise  was. 
And  as  I  think  back  over  it  I  can  only 
remember  one  shot.  Still  I  am  not  sure. 
1  came  into  the  house.  It  was  only  a 
minute  later,  and  I  heard  them  breaking  in 
the  room.  Then  Frank  came  and  told  me 
father  was  killed.  He  was  white  as  a 
sheet.  I  fainted,  and  when  I  came  to, 
Mary  was  with  me,  but  he  had  gone. 
But  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Linter — I  must 
say  it — I  don’t  believe  Frank  was  out  in  the 
yard  at  all,  as  he  says.” 

She  looked  straight  at  me  out  of  the 
clearest  and  most  direct  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a 
girl’s  head.  Her  inference  was  obvious. 
Ellis  voiced  it  in  a  sentence. 

“'V'OU  think  your  cousin  killed  your 

*  father  then,  and  afterward  locked  the 
door,  so  he  could  break  in  and  appear  inno¬ 
cent,  but  that  he  made  the  mistake,  in  his 
hurry  and  fright,  of  leaving  the  pistol  on 
the  bed,  so  that  after  all  it  coul^’t  look 
like  suicide.” 

She  shuddered.  “Please,”  she  gasped, 
“please  don’t  make  me  say  it!” 

Ellis  said  nothing. 

“I’d  give  the  world,”  she  exclaimed,  “to 
know  he  was  not  guilty!  He — ^he — 
But  I  saw  him  with  father,  in  the  plain 
sunlight — and  then  the  diamond.” 

“What  diamond?”  I  asked. 

“It  was  gone — from  the  little  drawer  in 
the  desk.  Father  always  kept  it  there, 
locked.  He  showed  me  only  the  night 
before.  But  it  was  gone  when  I  looked. 
The  night  before  he  was — was  shot  I  was 


in  there,  and  he  showed  me  that  diamond. 
It  was  the  last  talk  he  ever  had  with  me. 
He  seemed  so  happy.”  The  poor  girl 
burst  into  a  passion  of  dry  sobbing  at  the 
memory.  She  checked  herself.  “  ‘It  will 
make  us  rich,  richer  than  any  one  in  the 
world,’  father  said.  It  was  the  last  thing 
he  ever  said  to  me.” 

“How  could  a  diamond,  one  diamond, 
make  you  rich?”  I  asked. 

My  question  opened  up  an  interesting 
statement  of  facts;  and  while  what  Made¬ 
leine  Santos  told  us  threw  no  more  light 
on  the  question  of  her  cousin’s  obvious 
guilt  in  slaying  her  father,  or  very  little 
more,  it  made  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  vastly  more  complex  and  serious. 

It  seems  that  Ezra  Santos,  a  retired 
dealer  in  wholesale  chemicals  and  drugs, 
had  a  passion  for  scientific  investigation, 
and  had  fitted  up  the  laboratory  I  have 
described  in  the  little  suburban  house,  in 
order  to  carry  on  at  hb  leisure  certain 
scientific  experiments.  His  daughter  had 
been  his  only  confidant,  and  she,  as  will 
appear,  not  completely  so.'  He  kept  the 
matter,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  secret  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  these  experiments  had  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  sjm- 
thetic  diamonds. 

I  POSSESSED  no  information  on  the 
subject,  though  Ellis  seemed  pretty  well 
aware  of  it.  But  even  he  was  surprised 
at  Madeleine’s  revelations.  It  is  a  fact 
known  to  science,  that  diamonds — not 
imitation  stones,  but  real  diamonds — can 
be  artificially  made.  The  process,  de¬ 
scribed  to  us  at  some  length  by  Ellis,  in 
corroboration  of  Miss  Santos’s  statements, 
consists,  roughly  speaking,  in  fusing  carbon 
by  means  of  an  intense  electrically  pro¬ 
duced  heat.  It  results  in  diamonds  very 
small  in  size  and  costing,  in  the  process  of 
making,  much  more  than  the  price  of 
similar  natural  diamonds  in  the  open 
market.  The  subject  therefore  has  a 
scientific  interest  but  is  a  matter  of  no 
commercial  importance.  But  Miss  Santos 
told  us  that  her  father  had  worked  for 
some  years  on  certain  experiments,  at  first 
without  even  confiding  in  her,  until  he 
claimed  that  he  had  discovered  a  formula 
for  the  successful  creation  of  diamonds  as 
large  as  one  carat  or  over,  and  that  he  had 
actually  produced  one.  Ellis  asked  her  if 
this  was  re4lly  true. 

“I  believe  it;  I  am  sure  of  it,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  “because  he  showed  me  the  dia¬ 
mond,  and  that  was  the  diamond  that 
was  stolen  when  he  was  shot.” 

Ellis  looked  her  in  the  eyes,  and  after  a 
long  thoughtful  scrutiny  he  nodded. 
“That’s  wonderful;  really  a  remarkable 
thing,  if  it’s  true,”  he  said,  “and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  you.  Your  father 
must  have  possessed  genius.” 

“I  think  he  did,”  replied  the  girl.  “He 
used  to  say  to  me  all  the  time,  tapping  his 
forehead,  ‘the  diamond  is  in  my  head. 
It  is  nowhere  else!’  ” 

“The  diamond  in  his  head,”  repeated 
Ellis,  “and  I  suppose  now,  whether  for 
better  or  worse,',the  formula  of  this  great 
discovery  has  perished  with  him.” 

The  girl  threw  out  her  hands.  “What 
do  I  care — ^my  father,  my  own  father  is 
dead — what  would  untold  wealth  be  to  me 
now,  what  did  it  ever  matter  to  me!” 
She  clutched  her  breast  in  agony  but  did 
not  weep.  Her  pain  was  too  real  for 
that.  My  heart  ached  as  I  watched  her. 
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“He  is  dead,”  she  said  sadly,  “and  now  I 
think  Frank  is — ”  she  broke  off,  unable  to 
finish  her  sentence. 

I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
even  hoped  for  the  vestige  of  a  clue  whid 
might  lead  to  the  proof  of  her  cousin’s 
innocence.  But  I  knew  in  my  heart  be 
was  guilty,  and  the  remainder  of  her 
statement  only  confirmed  me  the  more  in 
that  belief. 

She  went  on  to  tell  us  how  her  father’s 
imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  possi- 
bQity  of  arriving  at  the  process,  how  after 
success  had  crowned  his  efforts  he  had 
promised  her  immense,  unaccountable 
wealth,  if  the  secret  was  carefully  guarded, 
and  they  did  not  ruin  the  market  by  over¬ 
production.  This  secret  process  had 
haunted  him  for  years.  The  fear  of  its 
discovery  had  finaUy  worked  on  his  mind, 
had  at  last,  after  he  had  reached  success, 
turned  his  head. 

She  believed  her  father  had  finally  OHne 
to  harbor  a  monomania.  This  began  after 
he  had  made  the  diamond  and  was  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  perfecting  detaik  of  the 
experiment.  “The  secret  of  the  diamond 
is  in  my  head,”  he  kept  repeating,  always 
tapping  his  forehead  significantly,  “it  is 
nowhere  else.  The  diamond  is  in  my 
head.”  It  was  only  in  the  last  six  montb 
that  he  had  announced  to  her  his  final  suc¬ 
cess  and  shown  her  the  diamond,  which  had 
been  cut,  and  was  flawless  and  of  the  purest 
blue -white.  After  that  she  had  felt  a 
gradual  change  in  him.  He  seemed,  if  I 
possible,  to  grow  more  absent-minded.  I 
He  had  always  been  somewhat  suspicioos 
of  those  about  him.  For  a  long  time  be 
had  kept  the  key  to  his  rooms,  had  even 
made  his  own  b^,  or  let  the  servants  in 
only  when  he  could  contrive  to  be  there 
ancl  watch  them. 

But  lately  he  was  constantly  dischat|- 
ing  servants.  “They  are  agents  in 
disguise,  spies,  after  my  secret,”  he  would 
say.  Finally,  toward  the  end  he  seemed  to 
b^ome  a  little  bit  demented.  Miss 
Santos’s  lip  quivered  as  she  came  to  this 
part  of  her  story. 

Ellis  pressed  her  to  tell  in  just  what  way 
her  father  had  shown  this.  She  hesitated 
at  first,  and  then  she  said  that  he  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  a  series  of  useless  precau¬ 
tions  to  hide  the  formula,  to  prevent  its 
discovery.  And  that  when  at  last  he  had 
succeed^  in  making  the  diamond  he  told 
her  it  must  be  hid. 

“If  anything  should  happen,”  he  said  to 
her  the  night  before  he  was  shot,  “that 
diamond  will  never  be  found.  Even  if  1 
have  only  five  seconds’  notice,  and  th^ 
get  me,  yet  they  will  never  get  the  dit 
mond.”  He  was  always  talking  about  hh 
precautions  against  “Aem,”  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  agents  he  imagined  to  be  prying  into 
his  affairs.  He  seemed  in  the  last  few 
days  to  have  harped  on  the  idea  that  1^ 
diamond  he  had  made,  and  those  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make,  must  never  be  found  in  M 
possession  by  “them.”  His  phobia,  whidi 
originally  related  to  his  discovery  for  mak¬ 
ing  synthetic  diamonds,  had  now  transr 
ferred  its  content  to  secrecy  about  the 
diamond  itself. 

When  she  came  to  the  part  of  the  stoiy 
in  which  she  repeated  what  she  had  told  m 
about  not  finding  -the  diamond  in  t« 
locked  drawer  of  the  desk,  I  recalled  the 
queer  look  she  had  given  Ledyard.  ^ 
“Let  me  ask  you  one  more  questk»i 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  DIAMOND  IN  HIS  HEAD 


Ellis  put  in,  almost  as  though  he  had  the 
same  thought  as  myself,  “you  must  pardon 
me  for  asking  this — but,  is  there  anything 
between  you  and  Mr.  Ledyard?” 

“Frank  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I 
nfu^,  because  I  knew  father  didn’t 
want  me  to  marry  him — still — but,”  her 
bps  quivered.  “Oh!”  she  cried  suddenly 
in  anguish.  “Now — now — the  murderer 
of  my  father!” 

After  she  left,  both  of  us,  I  must  admit, 
somewhat  shaken  by  our  sympathy  with 
her,  I  asked  Ellis  his  opinion. 

“It’s  an  interesting  case,”  he  said. 
“Of  course  she  loves  the  man.” 

‘Who  is  guilty?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“What?”  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

“Let’s  send  for  him  and  see  what  he  has 
to  say  now.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you.  Bob?”  I 
in^ted.  “The  fellow  told  a  lie.  He’s 
guilty  as  hell.” 

But  we  did  not  at  the  time  send  for 
Ledyard,  because  our  investigation  was 
intermpted  by  the  news  that  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  county  had  stepped  in, 
gotten  sworn  statements,  and  inside  of  an 
hour  from  his  appearance  had  sent  out  a 
bmch  warrant.  Our  task  was  at  once 
mperseded  by  the  local  authorities.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  but  step  aside  and 
wait,  or  tell  what  we  knew  if  called  upon. 

In  the  light  of  this  news,  what  Ellis  said 
as  he  left  my  office  the  morning  Madeleine 
talked  to  us,  recurred  to  me  as  rather 
strange. 

He  turned  at  the  door, .leaving  my  office. 
“And  now,”  he  remarked,  “I  have  a  clue  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  death.” 

He  was  gone  before  I  really  took  in  the 
sense  of  w^t  he  said. 

Ill 

T’HREE  days  later  I  read  in  the  paper 
*  of  the  arrest  of  Francis  Ledyard  in 
Albany,  on  the  charge  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  We  had  been  expecting  it. 
Though  why  he  had  gone  to  Albany, 
whether  it  was  an  attempted  escape,  or  a 
vague  (Unless  panicky  flight,  I  never 
knew.  For  except  for  his  one  visit  to  me 
I  had  not  seen  him.  Indeed  the  matter 
now  became  one  in  which  our  firm  occupied 
a  peculiar  position.  As  attorneys  for  the 
(State  of  Ezra  Santos,  deceased,  and  as 

Eonal  attorneys  for  his  daughter  and 
,  Madeleine,  we  naturally  occupied  a 
position  in  favor  of  the  prosecution.  And 
yet,  as  Francis  was  a  member  of  the  family, 
ind  had  in  fact  put  himself  in  my  hands  in 
fliat  one  interview,  our  firm  naturally 
could  not  take  any  steps  against  him  in 
aid  of  the  authorities,  even  though  as  a 
Batter  of  fact  we  believed  him  guilty. 
In  the  light  of  all  this  I  was  surprised  by  a 
call  from  Ellis  on  the  telephone. 

“I  am  going  to  appear  for  Ledyard,”  he 
announced  abruptly.  “I’ll  put  in  a  defense. 
And  I  would  like  to  bring  you  over  and  let 
you  listen  to  his  story.  Of  course  in 
confidence.” 

“I  don’t  quite  see  what  for,”  I  replied, 
rather  taken  aback.  “Of  course  between 
ourselves  there’s  only  one  view  of  the  case. 
You  know  that.” 

“Wait  till  you  hear  him,”  Ellis  said. 
» Want  to  see  what  you  think.  Will  you 
cone?” 

^  hour  or  so  later  I  met  Ellis  by  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the  office  of  the  county  jail. 
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My  practise  lies  almost  wholly  out^de  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
I  have  entered  such  a  building  I  have 
never  failed  to  be  impressed  by  a  certain 
vague  sense  of  guilt  and  terror.  The 
heavy  iron  door  swinging  open  enough  to 
let  one  through  and  just  enough,  the  imi- 
formed  phlegmatic  attendant  with  his 
huge  key.  The  almost  medieval  atmos¬ 
phere  of  cruelty  and  darkness,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  excellent  administration,  a 
prison  conjures  up  in  the  mind  just  because 
it  is  a  prison,  aU  combines  to  oppress  the 
mind.  We  were  taken  to  the  counsel 
room.  An  orderly  was  dispatched,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Francis  Ledyard  was  alone 
with  us 

The  young  man  much  to  my  surprise 
wore  an  air  of  self-possession  very  different 
from  the  uncontrolled  nervous  condition 
which  he  exhibited  when  I  had  first  met 
him.  The  blow  had  fallen  and  he  had, 
seemingly,  reacted  to  it.  He  was  quiet 
and  subdued  in  his  talk  and  withal  forceful. 
His  bearing  prejudiced  me  greatly  in  his 
favor  even  though  I  knew  the  man  to  be 
guilty.  And  I  reckoned  such  a  quiet, 
dignified  attitude,  under  the  ordeal,  would 
go  far  to  impress  and  confuse  an  average 
jury.  I  wondered  all  the  time  just  what 
motives  could  have  predominated,  what 
fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances 
have  occurred,  what  sudden  rage,  long 
suppressed,  have  flared  forth,  to  make  a 
man  of  that  type,  a  gentleman  in  every 
line  of  his  face  and  figure,  go  so  far  astray 
as  to  commit  a  ruthless  murder  on  an 
eccentric  and  harmless  rdative.  I  could 
not  arrive  at  any  adequate  hypothesis. 

“Mr.  Ledyard,”  Ellis  began,  “I  want 
you  to  tell  your  story  to  Mr.  Linter  exactly 
as  you  have  told  me,  and  I  want  him  to 
cross-examine  you  if  he  wishes.  Anything 
you  may  say  to  him,  to  both  of  us,  of 
course,  is  under  the  inviolable  seal  of  pro¬ 
fessional  confidence.  You  understand  me?” 

Ledyard  flashed  a  glance  at  Ellis,  and 
then  looking  me  squarely  and  easily  in  the 
eye,  and  yet  with  a  touch  of  an  an.xious 
frown  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
began  as  follows: 

“W'hen  I  came  to  see  you  first,  Mr. 
Linter,”  he  said,  “I — well  I  lied  to  you. 
I  was  scared.  It  was  all  so  sudden.  I 
didn’t  dare  tell  the  truth  as  I  knew  you 
wouldn’t,  you  couldn’t  possibly  believe  it.” 

“Go  on,”  I  said. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “let  me  see.” 

“Begin  with  your  getting  up  in  the 
morning.  Give  it  all,”  said  Ellis. 

“Iwffi.  I  got  up  about  six-thirty.  I  mean 
of  course  the  morning  my  uncle  was  shot, 
and  went  out  of  the  house  before  breakfast.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

1EDYARD  hesitated,  looked  at  Ellis  a 
^  moment,  and  then  answered,  “I  hadn’t 
slept  well.  I  went  out  to  get  the  air.  I 
had  gone  out  to  spend  a  week-end  there 
to  be  with  my  cousin  Madeleine.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  we  were — 
well,  almost  engaged.  I  felt  she  cared  for 
me,  but  that  her  father’s  opposition 
weighed  with  her  very  strongly.  Aind  now 
this — ”  his  lip  trembled  a  moment,  then 
he  smiled.  It  was  the  smile  of  a  brave, 
determined  man.  Guilty  as  he  was,  I 
pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
“I  must  fight  through — beat  it,”  he  said 
half  to  himself.  He  sighed  and  went  on. 
“I  thought  she  might  be  out  early  gather¬ 
ing  flowers.  I  waked  early  mys^.  Then 
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I  went  out  to  find  her.  But  I  didn’t  see 
Madeleine  and  so  I  came  back  into  the 
house.  I  went  up-stairs  and  passed  my 
uncle’s  bedroom  door.  It  stood  open. 
He  was  in  there  and  saw  me,  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  up  so  early.  He  had 
acted  queerly  toward  me  before.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  asked. 

“T  MEAN  he  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of 
me.  He  openly  accused  me  of  spying 
on  him;  of  trying  to  get  at  some  secret. 
There  was  a  lot  of  whispering  with  Made¬ 
leine,  veiled  references  to  a  great  secret 
of  some  kind  which  I  judged  from  Made¬ 
leine’s  attitude  to  be  nothing  of  any  real 
importance.  Of  course  I  didn’t  attempt 
to  find  out.  Yet  he  was  suspicious  of  me, 
of  my  motives,  of  everything  I  did.  When 
he  saw  me  passing  the  door  he  accused  me 
again  of  spying  on  him.  I  went  into  the 
room.  1  was  mad,  in  a  way,  at  him.  I 
denied  it  indignantly.  He  said  that  if  I 
killed  him  I  couldn’t  find  his  secret.  It 
was  in  his  brain.  It  would  die  with  him. 
Well,  it  has,  I  suppose.” 

“He  mentioned  your  killing  him  just  like 
that,  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Y&u  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  killing?” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.” 

“You  expect  me  to  believe  that,  Mr. 
Ledyard?” 

“No,”  he  answered.  “I  don’t.  But  it’s 
so. 

“Well,  go  on,”  Ellis  put  in. 

Ledyard  continued.  “My  uncle  seemed 
to  be  excited.  I  shut  the  door  and  went 
over  to  the  window  in  the  farther  room.  I 
followed  him  over  to  talk  to  him.  His 
behavior  struck  me  as  very  queer.  ‘What’s 
the  matter  anyway.  Uncle  ^ra?’  I  asked. 
I  couldn’t  get  anything  from  him  but 
angry  muttering.  I  saw  a  revolver  on  the 
desk  in  his  workroom  or  laboratory,  what¬ 
ever  he  called  the  place.  He  saw  me 
looking  at  it.  ‘Don’t  touch  that  revolver!’ 
he  said.  I  hadn’t  touched  it;  hadn’t 
thought  of  touching  it.  We  talked  at 
cross-purposes  a  little  whUe  longer.  He 
got  badly  on  my  nerves.  When  he  wasn’t 
looking  I  put  the  revolver  in  my  pocket. 
Then  I  ran  out.  I  was  getting  irritable 
myself.  He  ran  after  me.  I  heard  him 
slam  the  bedroom  door  and  lock  it  behind 
me  as  I  went  down  the  stairs.  I  went  out 
of  the  house.” 

“You  went  out  tlie  second  time?”  I 
asked. 

“Yes.  I  ran  down-stairs  and  out.  I 
thought  I  would  go  out  and  shoot  at  a 
mark - ” 

“Of  all  the  absurd — ”  I  interrupted. 
“Let  him  finish,”  commanded  Ellis. 

“ — shoot  at  a  mark.  I  went  toward 
the  back  of  the  house.  On  my  way  out  I 
had  opened  the  revolver  to  see  if  it  was 
loaded.  There  was  only  one  cartridge  in 
it.  I  suppose  that  put  the  idea  in  my 
head,  but  I  really  don’t  remember.  It  was 
a  suggestion,  a  mental  suggestion,  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  go  out  and  shoot  at  a  mark.” 
“Humph!”  I  exclaimed. 

“I  went  toward  the  back  of  the  house. 
There’s  a  hill  there.  A  small  white  birch 
made  a  very  good  line  against  the  hillside. 
I  leveled  the  revolver.  Suddenly  I  heard 
him  calling  to  me  out  of  the  window  above. 
‘Don’t  shoot!  Come  back  with  that. 
Bring  it  back.  Don’t  shoot.  You’ll  kill 
me!’  he  cried,  ‘if  you  shoot!’  He  was 
frantic,  crazy,  I  thought.  ‘All  right,’  I 
said.  He  shut  the  window.  I  couldn’t 
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Altogether  when  O’Connor  finished, 
there  was  adduced  against  the  prisoner  the 
bets  which  may  be  briefly  grouped  as 
fellows; 

He  had  been  in  the  room  with  the  de- 
cased  just  prior  to  the  shooting;  there  had 
been  a  quarrel;  the  revolver  had  been  found 
It  a  distance  from  the  body  which  elimi- 
aated  any  hope  of  a  suicide  theory;  the  bul¬ 
let  found  in  the  deceased’s  brain  fitted  the 
revolver;  the  deceased  had  been  heard  to 
say,  “Don’t  shoot,  you’ll  kill  me;”  the 
praoner  had  been  in  the  room  not  only  be- 
fere  but  after  the  shooting;  he  had  nm 
away  at  once  to  consult  a  lawyer;  he  had 
told  a  story  which  contradicted  the  known 
and  while  of  course  my  evidence  was 
pnvileged  as  to  what  he  had  told  me,  this 
lyng  story  he  afterward  told  in  presence  of 
oth^  was  not;  that  damning  story  and  the 
ro*h  to  a  lawyer,  followed  by  the  flight  to 
Albany,  and,  to  cap  it  all,  the  missing 
iSa^nd,  made  an  overwhelming  case 
s(ainst  him. 

Ellis  had  cross-ezamiued  only  one  wit- 
Madeleine — and  that  briefly.  He 
W  dsiv^rously  omitted  any  mention  of 
b*r  rdations  to  the  prisoner,  but  he  had 
ycetded  in  bringing  out  briefly  and 
■tdneUy  her  knowledge  of  her  father’s 
Wmtridty,  his  experiments  with  dia- 
®<»ds,  and  his  fear  of  the  discovery  of  his 
P*at  seciet.  But  all  that  seemed  to  me 
to  *dgh  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  favor  of  the 
I  could  not  see  hov/  it  could 
“W  even  a  suspicion  of  a.  dcubt  on  the 
•tooence  as  it  st(^  against  Ledyard.  It 
*®ed  to  me  practically  irrelevant. 

Court  clo^  for  the  noon  recess.  As  I 
out  with  the  little  crowd  that  had 
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packed  the  place  I  saw  Ledyard  being 
taken  away  by  the  officer  and,  suddenly, 
writh  a  little  flutter  of  surprise,  luiowing  ^ 
I  knew  about  them,  1  saw  Madeleine 
walking  slowly  down  the  corridor,  and 
realized  the  second  before  it  happened 
that  they  were  going  to  pass  one  another. 
I  was  not  fifteen  feet  away  as  I  stood  still 
and  watched.  They  rais^  their  eyes  and 
their  glances  met.  I  caught  the  steely 
preparedness  of  gaze  which  crept  into  their 
faces  in  that  instant  of  surprise,  but  before 
that  I  caught  something  el^,  which  lasted 
for  just  a  second,  something  impremedi- 
tated.  And  it  went  to  my  heart.  They 
had  loved  each  other!  They  passed  on,  their 
faces  like  masks,  but  that  one  fraction  of 
a  look  had  told  me  the  poignant  story  of  a 
tragic  romance  the  outcome  of  which  1 
shuddered  to  think  about. 


'T’HE  inquest  was  resumed  that  after- 
A  noon.  Ellis  to  my  surprise  put  Led¬ 
yard  on  the  stand.  I  had  suppe^ed  he 
would  simply  regard  the  coroner’s  inquest 
as  the  preliminary  hearing  and  save  any 
ammimition  he  might  have  for  the  trial. 
Judge  of  my  amazement  then  when  he 
allowed  Ledyard  to  go  on  and  tell  under 
oath  the  strange  tale  I  had  already  listened 
to  in  the  counsel  room  of  the  prison. 
Ledyard  told  it  simply,  directly,  almost 
word  for  word  as  he  had  done  before. 
O’Connor  rose  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
smiling  broadly,  a  quizzical  frown  of  in¬ 
credulity  wrinkling  his  forehead. 

“I  suppose,  Mr.  Ledyard,  you  wish  his 
honor  to  believe  this  fantastic  and  im- 


{wssibly  concocted  story  of  yours  about 
going  out  to  shoot  at  a  mark?” 

Ellis  had  begun  to  rise  to  his  feet  before 
the  question  was  half  out.  He  drew  him¬ 
self  up  slowly  and  lazily  to  his  full  length, 
holdi^  out  a  warning  hand  to  prevent 
Ledyard  from  answering.  He  was  at  last 
going  to  object  to  something. 

“I  object,”  he  drawled  out,  measuring 
his  words  slowly  and  distinctly,  “if  your 
honor  please,  to  what  Mr.  O’Connor  sup¬ 
poses.  And  I  object  to  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  my  client’s  sworn  testimony  as 
fantastic  and  impossibly  concocted.  That 
is  a  matter  for  your  honor  and  the  juiy 
to  say.  And  if  you  will  permit  me,  sir, 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest  that 
had  I  descended  to  the  level  which  the 
learned  Assistant  District  Attorney  implies, 
of  concocting  a  story,  my  concoction 
would  have  b^n  neither  fantastic  nor  im¬ 
possible  of  belief.  I  ask  your  honor  to 
credit  me  with  at  least  rudimentary  skill 
in  criminal  defense,  and  I  beg  furthermore 
to  accept  my  learned  friend’s  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  our  defense  as  fantastic  and  im¬ 
possible  to  thb  extent  that  my  client’s 
story  is  therefore  plainly  not  concoct¬ 
ed.” 

Ellis  had  scored  the  first  point  for  the 
defense.  He  sat  down  with  a  quiet  air  of 
indignation  as  the  coroner,  right  for  once 
in  a  nding  on  evidence,  sustained  his  ob¬ 
jection. 

O’Connor,  nothing  abashed,  smiled  and 
proceeded.  He  picked  up  the  weapon 
from  the  counsel  table  and  held  it  in  one 
hand  and  the  bullet  and  empty  shell  in 
the  other. 

“This  you  recognize  as  the  revolver 


“I  Mr.  LtJyard,  you  wish  his  honor  to  htlievt  this  fantastic  story  about 

going  out  to  shoot  at  a  mark?”  ^ 
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found  in  the  room  after  Mr.  Santos  was 
shot?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Ledyard,  how  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  your  uncle’s  death  if  you,  as  you 
say,  fired  this  revolver  in  the  air  outdoors 
and  your  uncle  fell  back  dead  in  a  closed 
room  indoors?” 

“I  can’t,”  replied  Ledyard. 

“Neither  can  I,”  added  O’Connor  sar¬ 
castically. 

“I  object  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s  powers  of 
accounting,”  broke  in  Ellis,  on  his  feet 
again.  “They  or  their  lack  are  not  rel¬ 
evant  evidence.” 

“And  I  object  to  my  clever  friend’s 
attempt  to  confuse  matters  by  constant 
interruption!”  shouted  O’Connor. 

“I  have  a  right  to  object,”  said  Ellis 
sulkily. 

“Gentlemen!”  remonstrated  the  coroner. 

I  saw  a  ghost  of  a  smile  linger  in  Ellis’s 
eye  as  he  exchanged  a  glance  with  O’Con¬ 
nor.  He  was  playing  the  game,  a  game  for 
a  hiunan  life.  Both  men  were  playing  it 
and  understood  one  another.  O’Connor, 
perfectly  convinced,  of  course,  of  the  man’s 
guilt  and  of  his  own  duty  in  the  premises, 
went  hammer  and  tongs  at  his  cross-ex¬ 
amination.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  rip 
to  shreds  such  an  improbable  story  as  Led¬ 
yard  told,  and  O’Connor  performed  the 
job  in  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 
He  made  it,  if  possible,  more  ridiculous 
than  it  was,  and  took  the  utmost  advantage 
of  comparing  it  with  Ledyard’s  first  ad¬ 
mittedly  false  accoimt  of  his  actions  on 
the  morning  of  the  shooting. 

One  thing,  however,  I  noticed,  that 
O’Connor  did  not  accomplish,  he  did  not 
put  Ledyard  personally  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion.  The  young  man  stuck  to  his  ridic¬ 
ulous  story  through  thick  and  thin.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  had  been  well  coached  by  Ellis 
as  to  his  manner  on  the  stand,  and  as  a 
lawyer  I  could  not  help  feeling,  that  im- 
consciously,  Ledyard’s  quiet  baring  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  court  and  jury  its  due 
effect  of  sincerity.  O’Connor  himself 
must  have  also  been  aware  of  this,  though 
on  the  surface  his  bearing  was  one  of  huge 
amusement,  tempered  by  the  dignity  of 
the  public  prosecutor  in  the  performance 
of  a  serious  duty. 

In  the  course  of  his  cross-examination 
O’Connor  pinned  Ledyard  down  to  the 
most  trifling  and  minute  details.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  asked,  “Mr.  Ledyard,  tell  us 
exactly  which  point  of  the  compass  you 
faced  in  firing  off  that  pistol,  as  you  have 
said.” 

1  ED  YARD  thought  a  minute  before  an- 
^  swering.  “I  faced  about  East,”  he 
replied,  “away  from  the  house.  The 
morning  sun  was  in  my  eyes.” 

“I  see,  then  your  back  was  to  the 
house.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell  in  detail  exactly  what  you  did 
after  that.” 

“I  went  into  the  house — along  the  path 
to  the  porch.” 

“Carrying  the  pistol  in  your  right  hand?” 
“Yes.” 

“Go  on.  What  else  did  you  do,  or  see, 
or  hear?” 

“I  heard  another  shot.” 

“When  and  where?” 

“The  other  shot  came  just  a  second  or 
so  after  I  fired  off  the  pistol.  It  sounded 
as  though  it  came  from  around  the  house 


somewhere.  I  couldn’t  tell  exactly  from 
the  sound  just  where  to  place  it.” 

“Ah — another  shot?  That’s  true  is  it?” 
“Yes.” 

“As  true  as  anything  else  you’ve  told 
us?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  go  on.” 

“When  I  got  to  the  porch  I  went  in  the 
house — that’s  all.” 

“You  saw  no  one?” 

“No — except  out  in  the  road  beyond  I 
remember  noticing  a  red  automobile  with 
some  people  in  it?” 

“Thank  you  for  bringing  that  out.  I 
expected  you  might,”  Ellis  remarked  sotto 
voce. 

O’Connor  flashed  round  on  him.  “I 
must  beg  my  learned  friend  to  confine 
his  remarks  to  objections  put  upon  the 
record,”  he  snapped  out,  “and  not  to  con¬ 
verse  under  his  breath  with  the  jury  in  an 
obviously  imfair  and  unprofession^  man¬ 
ner!” 

Ellis  sat  quietly  and  said  nothing. 

“'^TOW  go  on,  Mr.  Ledyard,”  continued 
O’Connor.  “You  noticed  a  car  and 
people  in  it.  That  was  out  beyond  in  the 
road?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  what?  Who  else  did  you  see?” 
“Nothing.  No  one.  I  stood  on  the 
porch  a  second  before  I  went  in.” 

“You  did!  Why?” 

Ledyard  paused  a  moment  before  re¬ 
plying.  “My  cap  fell  off.  I  picked  it  up.” 

“Oh  it  did,  did  it.  How  did  your  cap 
come  to  fall  off?” 

“I  brushed  against  a  stray  stem  of  a 
rose-bush  from  the  vines  on  the  porch- 
climber.  My  cap  came  off.  I  picked  it 
up  and  went  in  the  house.” 

“Picked  it  up  with  your  right  hand?” 
“Yes.” 

“I  thought  you  said  the  pistol  was  in 
your  right  hand.” 

Ledyard  hesitated.  “I — I  think  I  put 
the  pistol  in  my  pocket  before  I  went  over 
to  pick  up  the  cap.” 

“I  see.  Your  powers  of  invention,  Mr. 
Ledyard,  keep  pace  easily  with  my  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Ellis  smiled  and  took  no  exception  to 
this  comment  either. 

“You  have  heard  Miss  Santos  testify 
she  heard  only  one  shot?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  heard  two?  Is  that  so?” 
“Yes.” 

“Why  don’t  you  say  the  other  shot  was 
fired  off  inside  the  house?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  might  have  been.” 
“Mr.  Ledyard,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you 
shot  your  uncle,  and  then  went  out  and 
locked  the  door  so  that  you  might  hide 
your  guilt,  and  appear  innocent  when  you 
broke  in?” 

“It  is  not,”  replied  Ledyard. 

“Well,  then,  who  shot  your  uncle?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Did  he  kill  himself  and  then  leave  the 
pistol  on  the  bed  in  the  other  room?” 

“No,  he  couldn’t  ha\  e  done  that.” 
“Some  one  shot  him?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

O’Connor  persisted  on  that  strain,  until 
he  had  exhausted  the  possibilities.  With 
every  question  and  answer  the  young 
man’s  predicament  appeared  more  piti¬ 
lessly  severe;  his  story,  as  O’Connor  him¬ 
self  had  clmacterized  it,  more  fantastic 


and  impossibly  concocted.  At  last  Led¬ 
yard  was  excused,  and  with  bowed  head 
and  an  exhausted  air  resumed  his  seat 
beside  Ellis. 

Ellis  rose  and  turned  to  face  the  crowd 
of  newspaper  men  and  others  in  the  little 
court-room.  The  case  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  press,  and  I  had 
noticed  a  newspaper  artist  making  sketches 
of  Ellis,  O’Connor,  Ledyard  and  Mad^ 
leine  during  the  morning.  It  was  a  front¬ 
page  sensation,  thb  mysterious  slaying  of 
a  rich  old  man.  I  could  not  but  f^  that 
in  allowing  his  client  to  take  the  stand 
Ellis  had  simply  tightened  the  noose  about 
his  neck.  I  wondered  what  possible  plan 
he  had  left,  and  from  a  professional  point 
of  view  felt  rather  contemptuously  sony 
for  him  in  his  weak  handling  of  the  case, 
and  more  than  sorry  for  his  client.  But  I 
had  not  long  to  wait.  “Is  Mr.  Walling 
in  court?”  Ellis  called  out. 

A  stout,  trimly  built  man  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  took  the  stand  and  was  sworn.  In 
a  few  brief  questions  he  qualified  as  an 
expert  on  firearms,  and  as  a  mechanical 
engineer. 

“Mr.  Walling,  did  this  bullet  come  frwn 
this  revolver?”  Ellis  asked,  holding  out  the 
exhibits  to  the  witness  who  took  them. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  glancing  at 
the  bullet,  the  revolver  and  the  empty 
shell,  “but  from  an  examination  1  have 
made  I  can  say  that  the  bullet  is  one  which 
might  have  been  shot  from  this  shdl, 
through  the  barrel  of  this  revolver.  In 
other  words  it  fits  the  gun.” 

“I  see.  Now  Mr.  Walling,  you  went  to 
Mr.  Santos’s  house  at  my  request  and 
made  certain  measurements  and  calcula¬ 
tions.  Did  you  not?” 

“Yes  sir.” 

“I  now  show  you  an  object.  What  is  iff* 

“'^HAT  is  an  iron  support  taken  from 
A  a  drain-pipe  leading  from  the  eaves 
of  Mr.  Santos’s  house.” 

“It  holds  the  pipe  in  position?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  offer  it  for  identification.  I  now  show 
you  a  photograph.  When  did  you  take 
this?” 

“On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  there  at 
your  request.” 

“Is  it  a  good  photograph  of  the  drain¬ 
pipe,  the  eaves,  and  the  window  of  Mr. 
Santos’s  laboratory,  in  the  condition  you 
saw  it  at  that  time?” 

“It  is.” 

“I  offer  it  in  evidence.” 

O’Connor  took  the  photograph,  scannd 
it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  then  said, 
“No  objection.” 

“Point  out  on  the  photograph,”  ElBs 
continued,  “the  position  of  this  iron  sup¬ 
port.” 

The  witness  complied,  and  Ellis  then 
put  the  piece  of  iron  work  also  in  evidence. 

“Have  you  measured,  with  his  honors 
permission,  the  body  of  deceased?”  Ellis 
asked. 

“I  have.  I  measured  his  height:  five  feet 
four  and  one  half  inches.” 

“What  other  measurement?” 

“I  measured  the  distance  from  his  W 
to  the  bullet  hole  in  his  forehead,  allowini 
for  the  thickness  of  his  shoes,  five  M 
one  and  one-eighth  inches.” 

“Describe  what  further  measurement 
you  made  at  my  request.” 

“I  measured  the  distance  from  the  w 
of  the  laboratory  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
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upper  window-sash — five  feet  and  seven- 
ei^ths  of  an  inch.  In  the  lower  left-hand 
comer  of  the  second  pane  of  glass — the 
puoes  are  nine  by  eleven — there  is  a  break 
^wn  in  this  photograph.  One  comer  of 
the  pane  of  glass,  alMut  half  an  inch  of  it, 
B  broken  off,  leaving  an  opening  large 
(BOUgh  for  a  bullet  to  pass  through.  As- 
jiming  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Santos’s  height 
were  standing  close  to  the  window,  looking 
oat,  and  assuming  a  bullet  fired  from 
(hnctly  across  somewhere.  I  mean  a 
bullet  traveling  in  a  westerly  direction  to¬ 
ward  the  house.  And  assmning  that  the 
bullet  passed  through  the  break  in  the 
window-pane,  it  co^d  have  inflicted  the 
wound  I  discovered  in  the  forehead  of 
Mr.  Santos.” 

(yConnor  objected  and  moved  on  various 
pounds  to  strike  out  this  far-fetched  and 
hypothetical  piece  of  testimony.  There 
was  a  long  wrangle  between  him  and  Ellis, 
but  the  coroner,  impressed  probably  by 
the  importance  of  the  witness  and  his 
general  style  of  language,  decided  in  Ellis’s 
hvor. 


Ellis  was  permitted  then,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  rapid-fire 'scries  of  interrupting 
objections  and  caustic  comments  from 
O’Connor,  to  put  on  the  record  the 
farther  statement  of  the  witness  that  he 
had  measured  the  angle  from  the  small 
hole  in  the  comer  of  the  window-pane  to 
a  mark  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  iron  sup¬ 
port  of  the  drain-pipe,  and  that  he  had 
projected  a  line  from  there  using  the  same 
an^e  of  refraction,  which  said  line  hit  a 
p(wt  on  the  edge  of  the  path  beneath  the 
window. 

So  that,  he  said,  a  revolver  fired  in  the 
air  by  a  man  standing  at  that  point  on 
the  path  and  facing  away  from  the  house, 
could  have  recoiled  enough  to  deflect  the 
initial  course  of  the  bullet  slightly  so  that 
H  would  strike  the  iron  support  in  ques¬ 
tion,  nearly  overhead;  and  from  that 
glance  off  and  enter  the  house  through 
the  small  break  in  the  comer  of  the  win¬ 
dow-pane.  There  was  a  mark  on  the 
piece  of  iron  which  the  witness  stated  could 
have  been  made  by  a  glancing  lead  bullet. 

The  accuracy  and  ingenuity  of  this  con¬ 
ception  was  to  my  mind  its  own  undoing. 
For  as  a  defense  to  a  crime  it  amount^ 
to  putttically  nothing.  It  was  a  mere 
possibility,  picked  out  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  other  possibilities.  O’Connor, 
oWiged  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  wit- 
nes’s  testimony  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  bullet’s  taking  that  course,  never- 
thdess  brought  out  on  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion  the  utter  hypothetical  nature  of  the 
possibility,  and  the  fact  that  the  witness 
had  not  seen,  nor  had  any  one  else  seen 
the  bullet  so  fired,  that  there  was  no  real 
tonoboration  for  the  prisoner’s  absurd 
story  that  he  did  actually  fire  in  the  air 
outdoors  beside  the  house. 

But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store,  and 
ul  look  back  on  it  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  wonder  most  at  my  friend  Ellis’s  fanci- 
tol  mgenuity  in  devising  a  remarkably 
“WMtic  defense,  or  his  s^  and  uncanny 
tooiDughness  in  following  up  clues,  and 
“0*%  getting  away  with  it.  For  strange 
“  tf  tpay  appear,  that  is  actually  what 
^  he  got  away  with  it.  His  ex- 
Pwtion  to  me  came  later,  as  to  how  he 
^  arrived  at  his  solution,  but  so  far  as 
toe  nquest  went  these  are  the  facts  re- 
“•toing  to  be  told: 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Walling’s  testi¬ 
mony,  Ellis  turned  around,  facing  the  court¬ 
room  and  asked,  “Is  Mayor  Hollis  in 
court?”  There  was  a  stir.  Few  if  any 
had  been  aware  that  the  chief  oflScer  of 
the  rather  thriving  little  suburban  county- 
seat  in  which  the  inquest  took  place  was 
present.  There  was  considerable  craning 
of  necks.  Mayor  Hollis  was  a  young  man, 
about  thirty-five.  He  walked  with  a 
definite  upright  carriage,  as  he  took  the 
stand  and  was  sworn. 

Ellis  began.  “You  have  come  here  at 
my  request?” 

“I  have.” 

“You  are  mayor  of  the  town,  and  were 
such  on  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Hollis?” 
“I  was.” 

“You  remember  that  day — the  day  Ezra 
Santos  was  shot?” 

“I  remember  the  day,  yes.  I  didn’t 
know  then  he  was  shot.” 

“You  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Santos, 
the  deceased?” 

“I  was.” 

“Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of 
that  day?  What  did  you  do?” 

The  young  mayor  crossed  one  leg  over 
the  other,  sank  to  a  comfortable  position 
in  the  chair,  put  his  finger-tips  together, 
and  glanced  keenly  back  at  Ellis. 

“I  had  planned  a  little  vacation  trip 
of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Ellis.  My  wife  and 
I  were  to  start  that  morning — did  start 
in  fact,  on  a  little  touring  trip.  We  had 
breakfast  about  six,  as  we  wanted  to  make 
as  much  distance  as  possible  the  first  day. 
We  left  the  house  say  six-thirty  or  there¬ 
abouts.” 

“Who  was  with  you?” 

“Just  my  wife,  and  the  chauffeur  of 
course.” 

“In  what  kind  of  a  car?” 

.  “A  red  locomobile.” 

A  red  car!  Suddenly  the  whole  thing 
dawned  upon  me.  I  saw  now  what  Ellis 
was  driving  at,  and  there  flashed  over  me 
with  a  curious  access  of  wonder  at  Ellis’s 
uncanny  quickness,  his  only  comment  on 
that  very  first  day  when  Ledyard  told  us 
his  first  lying  account  of  the  shooting — 
the  automobile.  Well,  Ellis  had  finally 
located  his  automobile,  and  as  he  had  him¬ 
self  said  at  the  start,  it  was  the  clue  to  the 
solution.  But  how  he  had  done  it  I  did 
not  find  out  till  later. 

Sufficient  now  that  he  had,  I  leaned 
forward  with  eagerness  and  no  little  ex¬ 
citement  as  I  followed  the  brief  remainder 
of  the  testimony,  and  I  caught  Madeleine’s 
white,  eager  profile  a  short  distance  from 
me. 

“Did  you  pass  Mr.  Santos’s  house?” 
Ellis  was  asking. 

“I  did.” 

“Tell  what  happened.” 


identify  the  prisoner  positively  as  the  man 
you  saw.” 

Mayor  Hollis  looked  carefully  at  Led¬ 
yard. 

“I  do  not,”  he’answered.  Then  he  added: 
“The  man  I  saw  was,  I  should  say,  about 
the  same  size  and  general  appearance  as 
Mr.  Ledyard.  I  think  it  was  he,  only  I 
can  not  say  positively  at  that  distance.” 

“I  see.  Now  Mr.  Hollis,  tell  exactly 
what  happened.” 

“The  man  was  standing  beside  the  house 
pointing,  as  I  thought,  to  the  rear.  Some 
one  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  window  above. 
He  dropped  his  hand  and  looked  up.  I 
did  not  hear  what  was  said.  I  saw  the 
window  shut.  Then  I  saw  that  the  man 
had  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  fired  it  off  in 
the  air.  He  came  walking  around  the  side 
of  the  house  and  turned  in  at  the  porch.” 
“Is  that  all  that  happened?” 

“No,  just  after  he  had  shot  off  the  re¬ 
volver  my  chauffeur  got  in  and  started. 
We  had  a  break  in  one  of  the  shoes.  My 
chauffeur  thought  it  would  last  another 
day.  I  didn’t.  I  was  right.  Just  there 
in  front  of  Mr.  Santos’s  house  we  had  a 
blowout  and  we  had  to  stop  long  enough 
to  put  on  the  spare  tire.” 

“The  blowout  made  a  noise  like  a  pistol- 
shot.” 

“It  did.” 

“.\nd  if  occurred  almost  immediately 
after  the  pistol  was  fired  off?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go  on.” 

“It  was  while  my  man  was  doing  that — 
putting  on  the  spare  rim — that  I  saw  the 
man  go  into  the  house.  He  put  the  gun 
in  his  pocket.  His  cap  fell  off  on  the  porch. 
He  picked  it  up  and  went  in  the  house. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  drove  away.” 

Ledyard’s  fantastic  story  was  true! 
After  all,  it  was  true!  It  must  have  been, 
true!  With  those  words  of  Mayor  Hollis’s 
corroborating  Ledyard  in  every  detail, 
it  was,  you  might  say,  all  over  but  the 
shouting.  The  verdict  brought  in  by  the 
jury  a  few  minutes  later  was  accidental 
death,  and  I  felt  sure  no  indictment 
would  lie  from  the  grand  jury.  As  the 
young  mayor  had  spoken  I  saw  Madeleine’s 
white  face  go  a  shade  whiter  and  suddenly 
drop  into  her  hands. 

Francis  Ledyard  was  not  guilty!  He 
was  free!  The  suddenness  of  it  must  have 
overcome  her.  It  certainly  took  my  own 
breath  away.  The  last  thing  I  remember 
was  O’Connor  taking  Ellis  by  the  hand, 
and  congratulating  him  with  quiet  dignity 
on  his  handling  of  the  defense.  It  was  all 
one  to  O’Connor;  win  or  lose  it  was  just 
part  of  the  day’s  work. 


T^E  mayor  continued  slowly,  carefully 
A  choosing  his  words,  convincingly,  and 
perfectly  at  ease. 

“Just  before  we  got  to  the  house — we 
took  the  turn  down  Lincoln  road  and  then 
across,  so  that  we  were  going  westerly — 
just  as  we  got  there  Mrs.  Hollis  accidental¬ 
ly  dropped  a  bunch  of  violets  I  had  bought 
for  her,  by  the  roadside.  She  called  to  the 
chauffeur  to  stop.  He  did  so,  backed  the 
car  up  the  road  again,  and  got  out  to  pick 
up  the  violets.  While  he  was  doing  this 
I  happened  to  look  across  at  the  house  and 
saw  a  man.” 

“Mr.  Ledyard,  stand  up.  Do  you 
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VI 

The  final  scene  in  this  little  drama  took 
place  in  Ellis’s  office  in  town  where 
we  ail  repaired  the  next  day  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  it  contained  one  element  of  the 
unexpected  a  degree  more  surprising  if  pos¬ 
sible  than  anything  which  had  yet  occurred. 
I  judged  that  Ellis  wanted  to  explain  to 
us  just  how  he  had  arrived  at  his  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  of  the  case,  but  I  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unprepared  for  the  final_detail 
of  it. 

“I  have  sent  for  a  plumber,”  he  re¬ 
marked  castially  after  we  had  been  shown 
in,  as  though  sending  for  a  plumber  to 
come  to  a  law  office  was  the  most  ordinary 
proceeding  in  the  world. 


XUM 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  DIAMOND  IN  HIS  HEAD 


I  laughed.  “In  heaven’s  name,  Bob,  a 
plumber!  What  for?”  I  demanded. 

Ellis  only  smiled.  “Wait  and  see,”  he 
replied. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Ellis  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  have  asked  you  all  to  come  here 
because  although  I  proved  in  court,  Mr. 
Ledyard,  that  you  were  not  guilty,  I  want  to 
show  it  now  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.” 

“Oh,  don’t  I  know  it!”  exclaimed  Made¬ 
leine  suddenly.  “You  don’t  need  to  tell 
me  any  more,  Mr.  Ellis.  And  Frank  has 
forgiven  me  for  ever  doubting.” 

Ledyard  looked  her  squarely  in  the 
eyes.  “You  don’t  doubt — anything — do 
you  Madeleine?”  1  e  asked. 

She  flushed  and  returned  his  look.  “No, 
of  course  not.” 

“But  about  the  diamond?” 

“I  don’t  care  where  the  diamond  went. 
That’s  nothing.  It  wouldn’t  matter  to 
me  if  you  did  take  it,  Frank.” 

I  SAW  a  tiny  sjiectre  of  grim  doubt,  dis¬ 
trust,  fear,  bom  in  his  eyes,  and  grow. 
What  was  the  affair  of  the  missing  dia¬ 
mond  anyway?  Still  it  was  missing,  and 
I  felt  that  this  senseless  diamond,  trivial 
as  it  was.  had  somehow  come  between  the 
lovers.  The  whole  tragedy  had  laid  its 
heavy  hand  on  them,  and  perhaps  a  read¬ 
justment  now,  a  return  of  their  belief  and 
trust  in  one  another,  was  after  all  not  so 
simple  a  matter  as  had  been  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  because  it  involved  the  depths  of 
two  souls.  So  long  as  Madeleine  had  any 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  Ledyard’s 
taking  the  diamond,  so  long  would  L^yard 
lack  full  trust  and  confidence  in  her,  sup¬ 
posing  he  hadn’t  stolen  it. 

It  seemed  absurd  to  put  it  that  way 
after  the  serious  affair  of  her  father’s 
death  had  been  cleared  up,  absurd  and 
trivial.  But  yet  there  it  was,  a  grain  of 
dust  absurdly  small,  yet  all  the  more  a 
disturbance  perhaps  because  it  was  small, 
in  the  machinery  of  their  mutual  belief 
in  one  another;  and  the  diamond,  in  spite, 
of  a  thorough  search,  had  never  been  found. 
I  saw  Ellis  watching  them  and  I  thought 
I  detected  the  ghost  of  a  smile  light  the 
comers  of  his  eyes. 

“Bob,”  I  asked,  “however  did  you  dope 
this  out?” 

“It  was  easy  enough,”  he  replied.  “I’ll 
tell  you  while  we’re  waiting  for  that  plum¬ 
ber.  In  the  fi'st  place  I  figured  that  the 
story  of  the  two  shots  was  improbable, 
because  there  was  only  one  cartridge  in 
the  revolver.  In  order  to  credit  the  second 
shot  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  a 
whole  chain  of  circumstances  supporting  it. 
These  were  entirely  absent  from  the  case. 
I  had  therefore  to  explain  the  noise  of  the 
shot,  and  nothing  more.  The  noise  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  road.  What 
more  natural  than  that  I  should  think 
of  the  blowout  of  an  automobile  tire.  It  al¬ 
ways  sounds,  you  know,  like  a  pistol  shot. 
And  as  all  I  had  to  explain  was  the  sound, 
it  seemed  the  simplest  way  out  of  the 
matter  as  an  hypothesis.  The  next  clue  was 
the  violet  in  the  road.  People  who  ride 
in  cars  might  wear  violets,  and  when  a 
blowout  occurs  it  is  always  necessary  to 
stop  and  put  on  another  tire.  Therefore 
I  reasoned  on  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a  witness  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  shooting,  some  one  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Ledyard.  It  was  only  a  guess,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  never  safe  to  leave  a  guess 
open.  But  the  problem  was,  supposing  my 


guess  correct,  that  there  was  an  automobile 
there,  to  locate  it.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  your  saying  that  at 
the  very  start.  Bob,  when  you  first  came 
to  my  office  and  met  Mr.  Ledyard.” 

“Well,  I  thought  over  a  dozen  schemes, 
but  they  were  all  too  slim  in  their  offers 
of  results,  and  so  I  waited.  Then,  after 
Mr.  Ledyard  was  arrested  and  sent  for  me, 
I  got  the  whole  story  from  him  and  learned 
that  my  guess  had  been  correct.  He  did 
remember  seeing  a  car,  though  he  attached, 
of  course,  no  importance  to  it,  as  why 
should  he?  Even  then  the  problem  was 
rather  serious  The  car  might  belong  to 
any  one  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
A  red  car.  That  was  all.  The  owner 
several  days  later  might  be  anywhere 
on  the  continent.  Still,  clinging  to  a 
bare  hope,  I  tried  a  newspaper  ad.  I 
put  it  in  a  hundred  selected  newspapers 
all  over  the  country.  Something  like  this: 
‘Will  the  lady  who  rode  in  a  red  car,  wear¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  violets,  through  the  town 
of  so  and  so,  date,  time,  and  so  on — ’  Well, 
I  fixed  it,  made  it  read  so  that  I  would  get 
an  answer  if  the  party  in  question  should 
ever  get  hold  of  it  and  read  it.  I  can’t  help 
feeling  that  right  here  just  dumb  luck  and 
no  skill  of  mine  came  to  our  aid.  Four 
days  after  I  had  scattered  that  ad  over  the 
country,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hollis 
in  Palm  Beach. 

“I  replied  by  telegram.  I  got  Mr. 
Hollis  on  the  long-distance  telephone.  He 
and  Mrs.  Hollis  were  coming  back  any¬ 
way,  and  he  consented  to  appear  at  the 
inquest.  I  examined  him  sepxarately,  be¬ 
fore  I  let  him  meet  Mr.  Ledyard,  and  found 
to  my  great  joy  that  he  had  observed  Mr. 
Ledyard,  though  Mrs.  Hollis  and  the 
chauffeur  had  not.  and  that  he  could  cor¬ 
roborate  him.  But  even  without  Mr. 
Hollis’s  assistance  I  had  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ledyard’s  story. 
In  all  my  experience  of  criminal  affairs  I 
have  never  yet  found  an  improbable  story 
told  by  an  educated  person  that  wasn’t 
true  to  the  last  detail.  And  the  more 
improbable  it  is,  the  greater  likelihood  of 
its  truth.  What  is  it,  Edward?” 

This  last  was  to  the  office  boy.  “There’s 
a  man,  sir,  to  see  you.” 

“Send  him  in,”  said  Ellis. 

A  workman  entered,  dressed  in  overalls 
and  carrying  a  bag  of  tools  and  a  soldering 
outfit.  Ellis  glanced  at  him.  “I  shall  need 
you  in  a  few  moments;  wait  here,”  he  said. 

“  AND  now,”  Ellis  continued,  “we  come 
to  the  very  last  detail  of  the  mys¬ 
tery — that  diamond.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  diamond  to  be  nowhere,  therefore  it  is 
somewhere.  Let  me  recall  the  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  let  me  state,  to  begin  with, 
that  I  do  not  know  at  the  present  moment 
any  more  than  any  of  you  where  the  dia¬ 
mond  is.  Here  are  the  facts:  A  man  with 
a  secret  for  making  synthetic  diamonds; 
a  man  with  a  delusion  that  others  were 
after  the  secret;  a  man  who  says  ‘They 
will  never  get  it.  The  secret  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  is  in  my  head.’  A  man  who  finally 
harbors  the  delusion  that  any  one  finding 
the  diamond  itself  would  in  that  way 
learn  his  secret.  A  very  natural  delusion, 
absurd,  and  yet  under  the  circumstances 
reasonably  created  in  the  overworried, 
imaginative  brain  of  one  who  had  devoted 
years  to  a  single  experiment  of  imtold 
value.  The  diamond  itself  must  be  hid. 
This  problem  faces  the  brain  of  the  man 
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who  had  the  genius  to  discover  a  formuk 
for  its  successful  manufacture,  faces  it 
now  in  its  unfortimately  deluded  coo- 
dition.  Furthermore,  the  diamond  must 
be  so  hid  Mr.  Santos  believed,  that  at 
a  moment’s  notice  it  can  be  disjwsed  d, 
for  Mr.  Santos  feared,  as  we  know  from 
Miss  Santos’s  statement,  that  some  one  of 
these  nameless  imaginary  enemies  would 
break  in  on  him  at  any  moment  of  the 
day  or  night. 

i  ’H.\T  was  Mr.  Santos’s  problem.  He 

*  solved  it  the  night  before  he  was  shot. 

He  took  the  diamond  out  of  that  drawer 
and  spent  piart  of  that  evening  rjrtparing 
its  hiding-place.  He  took  the  diamond 
out  of  the  drawer  and  hid  it  somewhere 
in  that  room  and  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  get  rid  of  it  with  great  si)eed.  But 
where  and  how?  I  have  a  theory  that 
what  one  man  can  invent,  another  man 
can  also  invent.  That  where  one  mind  can 
go,  another  mind  can  follow.  W  hat  would 
I  myself  have  done  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  had  I  been  in  Mr.  Santos’s  place 
and  been  afflicted  with  his  delusion?  Well 
several  things.  But  let  us  get  at  it  from 
the  logical  angle.  The  diamond  was  hid 
in  the  room.  A  thorough  painstakinj 
search  on  the  part  of  trained  detectives 
shows  it  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  this  revolver  taken 
from  the  room.”  Ellis  picked  up  the  r^ 
volvcr  from  his  desk  as  he  spoke,  “.\nd  the 
autopsy  shows  it  is  not  in  or  on  the  body." 

“If  my  theory  as  to  where  Mr.  Santos 
put  the  diamond,  and  his  deluded  rea¬ 
son  for  putting  it  there,  is  correct,  weH 
know  in  a  minute.  At  least  I’ll  say  this 
much  in  advance,  my  theory  fits  eveiy 
known  detail  of  the  case.  And  now  for  the 
experiment.” 

Ellis  beckoned  to  the  plumber.  “What 
tools  and  things  did  you  bring?  Oh.  yes. 

I  see.”  He  went  over  and  took  the  solder¬ 
ing  outfit  and  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
fl(X)r,  and  lit  the  flame.  Then  he  took  from 
his  desk  the  bullet  which  had  been  found 
in  Mr.  Santos’s  brain,  and  tossed  it  into 
the  melting-pot.  We  all  leaned  over  with 
amazement  and  curiosity. 

Gradually  around  the  bottom  there  be 
gan  to  float  a  tiny  drop  of  shining  mdted 
lead,  the  dull-gray  bullet  sank  slowly  into  | 
the  shining  silvery  liquid,  and  in  a  few  , 
moments  it  was  gone.  ] 

In  its  place,  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  ] 
crucible,  floating  on  top  of  the  drofr  I 
covered,  shining  teaspoonful  of  liquid 
metal,  there  appeared  a  glittering  one-  ( 

carat  diamond.  The  diamond  had  beo  j 

inside  the  bullet!  The  light  streaming  in  j 

the  window  of  the  office  was  reflected  ^ 

from  its  facets.  It  shone  like  the  light  of  j 

truth,  which  had  lain  long  hidden  under  ^ 

the  heavey-leaden  weight  of  lies,  the  dross  ( 

of  circumstance.  And  like  the  light  of  the  ^ 

diamond  was  the  light  I  saw  in  the  ey«  p 

of  the  lovers  as  they  turned  upon  each  ^ 

other  an  amazed,  happy  glance. 

The  untold  wealth  of  unlimited  d»  j 
monds,  it  is  true,  was  lost  to  them  u 

They  had  but  the  paltry  single  diantw  ^ 

left  to  show  for  all  the  hopes  and  pin®  « 

of  the  poor,  deluded  inventor,  whose  secret  ^ 

had  perished  with  him.  But  there  re  , 

main^  for  them  a  greater  untold  wealti  p 

revealed  to  me  in  that  final 
changed  between  them  in  which  I  w 
trag^y,  hope,  deliverance,  faith,  and » 
world  of  love  and  happiness! 


Ht  could  turn  out  weighty  economic  articles,  stories, 
advertisements,  editorials,  interviews  and  seeches 
without  changing  the  tone  of  his  voice. 


Exclamation  Point 
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their  guess  that  it  was  a  crazy  office  be¬ 
cause,  with  but  one  exception,  Mr.  Strayer 
had  only  women  employees — all  types  and 
kinds,  ^ort,  tall,  fat,  lean,  beautiful  and 
homely — and  apparently  did  not  control 
them;  and  yet  they  all  openly  admitted 
they  adored  him! 

But  the  employees  themselves  had  their 
own  ideas  as  to  why  it  was  such  a  crazy 
office — and  you  coiild  tell  from  the  way 
they  said  it  that  they  loved  it.  For  one 
thing,  no  girl  had  ever  come  into  that  office 
who  didn’t  get  engaged  or  married  inside 
of  six  months.  And  what’s  more,  three  of 
those  who  had  married  came  back  to  work 
again  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  and  one 
of  them  was  working  afternoons  and  looking 
after  housework  and  baby  in  the  morning. 
One  of  them  got  up  from  her  typewriter 
twice  during  the  day  to  go  home  and  see  if 
the  baby  was  all  right!  One  of  them  was 
married  to  a  man  another  girl  in  the  office 
had  divorced!  Yes,  it  was  a  crazy  office. 

For  one  thing  there  was  such  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  excitement  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury  Publicity  Agency'.  Romance,  “big 
business”  and  politics  focused  there,  in  a 
way  which  made  any  other  office  seem 
like  a  country  town,  because  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  work  being  dohe  and  the  visitors 
of  all  kinds  who  came.  Ethel  Barclay, 
one  of  the  brightest  of  the  staff,  one 
day  decided  that  she  could  do  better  with  a 
bigger  company.  Of  course  she  couldl 
Anybody  could  have  told  her  that!  So  she 


IT  WAS  a  crazy  office — so  every’body 
said  who  had  ever  worked  in  it.  You 
couldn’t  call  an  office  anything  but 
crazy  which  had  no  office  hours,  no 
boss  that  you  could  notice,  and  boast¬ 
ing  a  little  china  closet  in  a  comer 
from  which  dainty  tea-cups  came  out 
ptwnptly  at  four  every  afternoon  when 
Miss  Madden,  the  manager  of  the  Mercury 
Publicity  Agency,  serv^  tea  to  all,  even 
to  the  office  boy. 

Some  people,  including  Mrs.  Haggarty, 
the  cleaner  for  that  floor,  who  look^ 
in  at  some  late  hour  of  night,  would 
have  said  that  the  craziness  of  this  office 
consisted  of  the  ferocious  and  cheerful  stroyed  precious  documents  after  she  had 
manner  with  which  the  employees  worked  made  a  feeble  onslaught  upon  them, 
overtime,  unmindful  of  the  cloidc,  and  con-  with  no  more  success  than  the  New  York 
tent  with  a  mere  mess  of  sandwiches  for  a  snow-cleaning  commissioner  in  the  bliz- 
med.  Certainly  that  did  need  some  ex-  zard  of  1920.  But  after  a  while  she  got 
plaining,  as  you  could  note  by  the  way  the  calloused  to  it — just  like  the  snow-clean- 
other  tenants  peered  in  the  door  curiously,  ing  commissioner— and  she  scratched  away 
Others  were  sure  that  the  office  must  be  what  she  could  and  called  it  a  ni^t. 
a  crazy  office  because  of  the  incredibly  About  once  a  week  they  came  to  her  and 
tmsj^tematic  way  it  was  kept,  from  the  asked  anxiously  about  some  paper  or  other 
tfficiency  engineering  point  of  view.  There  that  had  been  lost,  but  she  turned  them  a 
weren’t  twelve  square  inches  of  clear  space  deaf  ear. 
on  any  desk  in  the  place,  and  every  room 

literally  bursting  with  bulging,  ex-  AGAIN,  there  were  others  who  knew  Mr. 
Ploding  letter  files — overhead,  xmderfoot,  Armstrong  Strayer,  the  owner  of  the 

to  the  rear  of  you,  to  the  front  of  you,  to  bitsiness,  who  would  have  said  the  office  was 
the  side  of  you.  There  was  always  a  bliz-  crazy  because  Mr.  Strayer  w’as  a  genius  or  a 
of  papers,  and  nobody  ever  stopped  to  fool,  according  to  whom  it  was  you  talked. 
®ovel  a  path.  Poor  Mrs.  Haggarty  w'as  Sarcastic  critics  who  kept  one  ear 
•t^rst  in  ni^tly  fear  that  she  had  de-  cocked  for  scandal  sometimes  put  it  as 
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Here  is  aomething  brand  new  in  the 
way  of  a  love  atory.  Imagine  courting  a 
girl  in  business  hours — even  in  an  in¬ 
formally  conducted  office  like  that  of 
the  Mercury  Publicity  Agency — when 
your  motives  are  divined  and  your 
every  movement  watched  by  eight 
pairs  of  critical  eyes.  But  love  will 
find  a  way,  as  even  so  gentle  a  soul 
as  Mr.  Candler  demonstrates  when  he 
puts  a  stsmdard  office  device  to  a  use 
undreamt  of  by  its  inventor. 


LOVE  YOU  EXCLAMATION  POINT" 


went — ^with  the  blessings  of  the  ofBce  and 
of  the  head  rf  the  business.  But  in  two 
weeks  she  was  back! 

“I  never  was  so  bored  in  my  life,”  she 
fcvowed  frankly.  “There  I  sat  all  day  long 
on  this  great  floor  with  a  hundred  other 
executives,  and  only  ofiice  boys,  mail  car¬ 
riers,  petty  clerks  and  sten^raphers  visited 
me.  I W21S  in  the  organization  but  I  was  the 
smallest,  most  God-forsaken  cog  you  could 
imagine!  Once  or  twice  a  week  I  went  in 
to  see  my  chief,  and  he  was  like  a  steel  trap. 
I  just  coiJdn’t  stand  it.  Me  for  less 
money  and  a  job  under  a  man  with  some 
brains  and  a  personality,  even  if  I’m  half 
worked  to  death!” 

That  afternoon,  to  celebrate  Barclay’s 
retiuTi  to  the  staff,  the  boss  sent  for 
some  ice-cream  and  then  like  the  bril¬ 
liant  devil  he  was,  told  such  ^  unceas¬ 
ing  string  of  good  new  stories  and  so 
deliciously  tea^  the  esthetic,  shy  Mr. 
Candler,  his  assistant,  in  the  presence  of  a 
client — a  public  official  who  had  come  in 
and  joined  in  the  fun — that  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  they  got  their  plates 
emptied!  And  that  n^t  they  worked 
until  nearly  midni^t  getting  some  rush 
stuff  into  the  mails.  Nor  was  it  by  the 
boss’s  orders,  either.  They  knew  the 
rituation,  and  acted  on  their  own  initiative 
as  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  You  begin 
perhaps  to  see  why  the  oflSce  was  so  unde¬ 
niably  crazy.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Candler  was  the  mj^rtery  of  the 
office.  He  no  more  bel(Hi£ea  in  that  nest 
of  bright  girls  than  he  belonged  in  the  zoo 
among  the  grizzlies;  and  i^arently  he 
knew  it  and  took  on  what  the  Neo-Freud¬ 
ians  call  a  self-protective  coloration.  He 
dung  to  his  little  cubby-hole,  rarely  ventur¬ 
ing  out,  and  when  forced  to  do  so,  walked 
with  a  nervous,  rapid  stride,  wearing  a 
smoke-screen  look  of  low  visibility,  and  step¬ 
ping  a  bit  daintily  among  the  inevitable  lit¬ 
ter,  both  of  papers  and  of  girls ;  for  with  the 
scarcity  of  office  space,  high  rents  and  sud¬ 
den  onrush  of  work,  there  were  more  girls 
than  ever  and  more  papers,  but  no  more 
room. 

Mr.  Candler  was  a  mystery,  first  because 
you  simply  could  not  get  acquainted  with 
him.  If  you  talked  with  him,  he  appeared 
to  agree  self-consciously  with  everything 
you  said;  and  as  soon  as  you  stopped  talk¬ 
ing,  he  appeared  to  think  the  conversation 
was  at  an  end  and  moved  on.  But  what  he 
wrote  when  he  sat  in  his  private  little  of¬ 
fice — which  became  crowded  the  moment 
he  sat  in  it,  for  all  his  slenderness — vrzs  like 
the  fine-spun  web  of  a  deft  spider.  He  could 
turn  out  weighty  economic  articles,  stories, 
advertisements,  editorials,  interviews  and 
speeches — with  which  more  than  one  politi¬ 
cian  made  his  hit — without  changing  the 
tone  of  his  voice  as  he  sat  holding  the  tube 
of  the  dictating-machine  with  his  slim 
hands,  and  looking  absently  into  space. 
Nor  would  he  miss  a  punctuation  point  in 
his  dictation,  or  mix  up  one  sentence  in 
five  hundred. 

I  'HE  girls  of  the  office  made  themselves 

•A  so  at  home  in  it  that  they  dominated 
it.  It  was  a  parlor,  and  not  at  all  a  mans’ 
haven,  like  most  offices.  Mr.  Strayer  was 
out  most  of  the  time,  and  even  when  he 
was  there  he  was  so  adaptable  a  person  that 
he  never  felt  out  of  place.  But  poor  Mr. 
Candler  felt  more  or  less  constantly  like  a 
man  who  stays  at  home  and  gets  in  his 
wife’s  way  and  feels  in  danger  of  being 


compelled  to  do  small  talk  at  his  wife’s  tea. 
Which  is  precisely  what  occurred  in  this 
crazy  place  every  day,  for  although  Mr. 
Candler  had  for  three  years  refused  every 
day  without  fail — except  on  the  few  days 
when  Mr.  Strayer  insisted — to  join  the 
girls  at  tea,  nevertheless  each  day  they 
asked  him  again. 

It  was  lie  a  ceremony.  Miss  Mad¬ 
den,  who  had  bobbed  hair  and  wore  a 
smock,  and  could  have  snapped  Mr. 
Candler’s  thin  arms  in  two  with  her  ath¬ 
letic  arms,  would  say  each  day  with  the 
same  particularly  graceful  smile,  “Won’t 
you  join  us  at  tea,  Mr.  Candler?”  and  the 
office  would  wait  for  Mr.  Candler’s  faint 
tones,  “No,  thank  you.”  It  was  like  a 
game  to  try  to  “smoke  out”  Mr.  Candler, 
or  to  try  to  marry  him  off  to  some  new  girl 
in  the  office,  or  to  make  advances  to  hun, 
on  a  dare.  Yet  in  his  own  way,  Mr. 
Candler  was  very  “li^t  on  his  feet,”  for 
he  could  retreat  in  a  greater  variety  of  wavs 
and  manners  from  the  combined  onslaughts 
of  the  staff  than  they  could  think  up  ways 
to  trip  him. 

But  one  day  shortly  after  a  new  dicta¬ 
tion-machine  operator,  in  the  person 
of  a  particularly  sad-eyed  and  gentle-man¬ 
nered  girl,  had  been  hired,  the  girls  were 
dumfounded  to  see  Mr.  Candler  sharpen¬ 
ing  a  pencil  for  her.  Eight  feminine  eye¬ 
brows  rose  almost  as  one  and  gazed  at  Mr. 
Candler,  who,  observing,  blushed  as  he 
had  never  been  known  to  blush  and  fled 
precipitately  to  his  little  comer.  It  was 
what  is  popularly  termed  “a  dead  give 
away;”  utterly  unprecedented,  strange, 
exogamous  and  revolutionary.  It  was 
rich  gravy  for  the  imprindpled  female 
brigands  of  the  office,  this  sudden  flower¬ 
ing,  right  in  their  midst,  of  a  violet  of 
romance  in  the  barren  heart  of  Mr. 
Candler. 

Having  been  thwarted  in  their  own 
efforts  to  marry  off  Mr.  Candler,  they  were 
out  to  thwart  him.  A  cabal  was  instantly 
formed  to  place  obstacles  in  love’s  path. 
Every  device,  fair  and  foul,  was  us^  to 
prevent  the  girl  from  talking  to  Mr. 
Candler,  or  from  meeting  him  coming  or 
going,  at  the  office.  It  then  watched  in 
delicious  anticipation  for  Mr.  Candler’s 
pussy-foot  moves  to  accomplish  even  such 
a  pathetically  modest  a  tryst  as  carrying  to 
the  girl’s  desk  a  cylinder  of  dictation  to 
obtain  a  moment  of  perfunctory  conversa¬ 
tion.  Cmelly  was  he  denied  even  this  by 
the  seemingly  accidental  but  never-failing 
nearness  of  some  one  with  a  rude  intermp- 
tion.  The  smoke-screen  on  Mr.  Candler’s 
face  became  less  and  less  inscrutable,  as  he 
obviously  showed  his  disappointment. 
Also  he  became  more  bold  and  callous  in 
his  plannings  to  talk  to  her. 

He  appeared  with  his  hat  always  about 
the  time  she  left,  with  a  studied  air  of  acci¬ 
dent,  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  previous 
habit  of  staying  in  his  office  until  the  girls 
had  gone.  But  one  of  the  girls — or  a  bevy 
of  them — managed,  from  the  time  the  girl 
rose  until  she  left  the  building,  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  pouring  a  long  and  absorbing 
description  of  doings  the  night  before  into 
Miss  Hathaway’s  bewildered  ears,  until  the 
confused  girl  must  have  imagined  she  was 
listening  to  eight  cylinders  of  dictation 
at  once. 

The  look  of  distress  on  Mr.  Candler’s 
face  was  a  signboard  of  suffering  for  all  to 
see.  He  was  in  a  lioness’  den;  eight 


lionesses  were  in  his  path  and  he  was 
apparently  helpless. 

In  a  tight  situation  we  all  use  the  weap. 
ons  and  the  tools  we  are  familiar  with 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  we  know 
how  to  use.  Mr.  Candler’s  delicate, 
slender  fingers  hadn’t  familiarly  gra^)ed 
any  weapon  or  tool,  not  even  a  pen,  for 
most  of  his  adult  lifetime.  The  livelong 
day  he  sat  clutching  the  tube  and  mouth- 
piece  of  a  dictation  madiine.  He  hated 
pens  or  pencils  or  typewriter  keys,  and  <« 
such  occasions  when  his  dictation-machine 
was  out  of  order  temporarily,  he  stood  up 
idly  and  disconsolately,  looUng  out  of  the 
window  with  a  sense  of  bereavement,  like 
a  shoemaker  deprived  of  his  awl. 

But  what  he  could  do  with  his  machine 
and  the  magic  cylinders  of  it  was  as  artistic 
a  series  of  performances  as  one  codd  well 
imagine.  He  would  start  in  of  a  mornings 
let  us  say,  to  prepare,  in  behalf  of  the 
Cotton  Cnishers’  Association,  a 

learned  disquisition  to  be  offered  for  puMi- 
cation  to  the  farmers’  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  this  is  what  his  smooth,  culti¬ 
vated  voice  would  say  into  the  gla^ 
mouthpiece: 

“Seven  copies  on  onionskin  single 
space  line  close  to  top  released  for 
publication  Jime  twenty  eight  head¬ 
line  in  capitals  Cottonseed  Mash 
Declared  Coming  Cattle  Food  Para¬ 
graph  Scientists  have  been  giving 
considerable  time  to  the  problem  of 
cheaper  cattle  food  dash  a  problem 
very  closely  related  to  the  H  C  of  L, 
capitalize,  period  Among  these  scien¬ 
tists  professor  Frazer  f-r-a-z-e-r  has 
comma  it  is  now  annoimced  comma 
arrived  at  a  highly  important  conclu¬ 
sion  semicolon  so  important  comma 
indeed  comma  that  the  quote  bugaboo 
b-u-g-a-b-o-o  end  quote  of  porterhouse 
steaks  as  a  luxury  for  the  rich  only  may 
now  be  averted  period” 

'  I  'HEN  would  follow  details  of  protein 
A  content,  and  a  great  deal  of  technicali¬ 
ty  with  which,  to  hear  Mr.  Candler,  you 
would  swear  he  had  been  familiar  for  years; 
whereas  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  had 
only  several  weeks  ago  called  on  Mr. 
Strayer  to  plead  that  he  do  something  to 
help  them,  and  had  little  or  no  data  to 
offer.  And  Mr.  Candler  never  mishandled 
a  fact  or  propagated  a  lie;  he  was  one  of 
those  rare  publidty  men  who  could  make 
unnoticed  truth  blossom  like  a  rose.  He 
did  not  use  either  lies  or  adjectives  to  win 
his  publicity  battles;  he  used  well-dressed 
fact. 

Lifting  deftly  the  cylinder  from  the 
machine  after  half  an  hour  of  this,  he 
would  put  another  on,  and  with  the  same 
easy  nonchalance  and  the  same  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes,  he  would  then  say— in 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  political  cam¬ 
paign: 

“Two  copies  white  and  carbon  double 
spaced  line  close  to  top  suggested  edi¬ 
torial  headline  in  capitals  The  League 
of  Nations  as  a  Great  Business  Enter¬ 
prise  Paragraph  World  affairs  are 
business  affairs  in  the  main  period 
Disraeli  capital  d-i-s-r-a-e-l-i  once  smd 
conuna  in  a  burst  of  temper  to  parlia¬ 
ment  capital  p  comma  that  world  busi¬ 
ness  was  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
pirates  and  pack  pedlars  instead  of 
statesmen  period” 
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And  then  Mr.  Candler  would  expound 
gently,  until  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  the 
thesis  that  we  owed  it  to  the  greatness  of 
the  nation  to  take  up  our  world  responsi- 
l^ties.  Slipping  off  the  c>-linder  and 
in  a  trice  putting  another  on  he  would  pro- 
teed  to  prepare  for  the  hardware  trade 
papers  some  news  items  about  a  newly 
patented  double  boiler  for  housewives  or  a 
very  imposingly  couch^  communication  to 
the  medical  journals  about  modem  prac¬ 
tises  in  anesthetics;  or  notices  about  a  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  Fund  “drive.” 

SITTING,  mouthpiece  in  hand,  Mr.  Can¬ 
dler,  however,  one  morning  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  continue  his  dictation;  a  t’lought 
seemed  to  obsess  him.  His  eyes  quite 
dstinctly  did  not  have  a  far-away  look  in 
them;  they  seemed  particularly  shining  and 
teal.  Perhaps  the  noticeable  flush  on  his 
^e  set  them  off  to  advantage.  Fifteen 
minutes  before  he  had  once  more  been 
checkmated  in  a  very  innocent-looking 
effort  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  dictaphone 
operator. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over  to  the  rack  of 
fresh  cylinders  and  examined  one  after 
soother  of  them.  He  selected  finally  a 
particularly  new  and  smooth  one,  set  it 
mugly  on  the  machine,  with  a  delicate  pat 
of  his  slender  fingers,  and  settled  back  in 
his  chair.  Slowly  the  same  far-away  look 
mme  into  his  eyes,  and  his  head  assumed 
the  familiar  slant  and  his  voice  started  off 
k  the  familiar  monotone: 

“One  copy  no  carbon  special  white 
vellum  bond  paper  fold^  Saluta¬ 
tion  Dearest  girl  in  all  this  troubled 
sphere  Paragraph  I  love  you  ex¬ 
clamation  point  paragraph  As  I  sit 
here  comma  day  after  day  comma 
talking  into  this  machine  comma  it 
seems  a  joy  dash  just  because  I  know 
you  alone  will  listen  all  day  long  to  my 
words  period  paragraph  quote  love’s 
^X)strophc  s  wireless  quote  comma  as 
the  poet  Dowson  capital  d-o-w-s-o-n 
put  it  comma  is  the  term  that  might  be 
^)plied  to  this  dictation  machine  com¬ 
ma  don’t  you  think  so  interrogation 
point  I  seem  to  have  no  other  way  of 
reaching  you  period  I  may  be  dis-  their  midst,  but  Mr.  Candler  made  no  vellum  bond  Salutation  My  Preci- 

ooursing  about  cotton  mash  semicolon  move  to  see  her.  ous  Girl  Paragraph  I  knew  your 

urging  to  contribute  to  the  doughnut  As  he  walked  with  his  light  step  to  his  voice  would  be  like  that  dash  like  a 
d-o-u-g-h-n-u-t  fund  comma  or  plead-  oflice  the  next  morning  no  one  saw  any  Columbine  capital  C-o-l-u-m-b-i-n-e 

ing  for  a  candidate  comma  but  my  difference  in  Mr.  Candler’s  demeanor.  in  some  far  hyphen  off  garden  of  the 

inner  voice  seems  always  aware  that  But  when  he  saw  on  his  desk  a  lone  cylin-  moon  period  I  wish  you  had  kept  on 

I’m  really  talking  to  the  only  woman  I  der  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  slipping  it  on  his  talking  until  you  quote  ran  off  the 

ever  cared  about  period  If  I  could  machine  and  reversing  its  levers  for  listen-  cylinder  end  quote  period  WTiat  did 

only  hear  your  voice  in  return  ex-  ing  instead  of  dictating  he  held  the  mouth-  you  wish  interrogation  point  and  why 

damation  point  I  almost  fear  to  ask  piece  to  his  ear,  his  eyelids  fluttering,  as  did  you  wonder  interrogation  point 

you  whether  you  care  for  me  comma  with  a  scraping  whirr  the  needle  found  the  I  repeat  comma  I  love  you  exclama- 

becau^  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  right  place,  subjoining  his  own  dictation,  tion  point” 

anything  in  my  voice  but  cotton  mash  where  a  new  dictation  had  been  put  on  the 

or  candidates  period  If  you  do  like  cylinder.  A  very  small  voice  said;  T7C)R  several  weeks  there  were  many 

me  a  little  conuna  won’t  you  to-mor-  -T  more  cylinders  shaved  than  the  ordi- 

row  before  the  girls  come  in  dictate  a  “No  copy  no  carbon  use  only  memory  nary  work  of  the  oflSce  called  for,  but  watch- 

Kttle  answer  on  this  cylinder  and  put  no  salutation  I  do  like  you  comma  ful  as  were  the  clever  cordons  of  females  in 

it  on  my  desk  so  I  can  put  it  on  my  and  I  must  admire  you  period  I  could  the  office,  they  saw  only  “business  as 

cylmder  and  listen  to  your  voice  in-  not  help  that  semicolon  your  work  usual”  and  not  a  single  move  on  Mr. 

terrogation  point  It  be  wonder-  compels  it  period  Sometimes  I  have  Candler’s  part. 

ful  period  Please  believe  me  to  be  thou^t  four  asterisks  and  wondered  “He’s  getting  over  it,”  grinned  Ethel 
smeerely  in  earnest  period”  five  asterisks  I  wish  dash  but  then  Barclay  to  the  other  girls  one  day.  “He’s 

again  comma  you  may  really  only  be  dictating  work  like  mad  these  days. 
Gravely  Mr.  Candler  lifted  the  wax  amusing  yourself  period”  Nothing  like  hard  work  to  nip  romance!” 

cylinder  from  the  machine — having  used  Now  it  happens  in  a  crazy  office  like 

^  not  quite  half  of  the  surface — and  Twice,  three  times,  four  times  Mr.  that  of  the  Mercury  Publicity  Service  that 

P**ced  it  on  the  tray  with  the  five  or  six  Candler  listened  to  this  cylinder,  until  the  all  sorts  of  sudden  emergencies  arise;  and 
®fl>er  cylinders.  The  half-asleep  office  boy  wax  began  to  wear  down.  There  was  still  one  evening  when  Mr.  .Armstrong  Strayer, 
ome  in  after  a  bit  and  took  them  out —  plenty  of  room  on  the  cylinder,  so  he  the  head  of  the  business,  was  at  dinner,  he 
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new  operator  was  hired  in  the  person  of  a  -^rtieularly 
sad-eyed  and  gentle-mannered  girl. 


XUM 


I  LOVE  YOU  EXCLAMATION  POINT " 


•was  appealed  to  by  a  prominent  woman 
conducting  a  most  worthy  “drive”  to 
raise  money  for  the  stricken  of  Europe. 
“ThereVe  been  so  many,  many  drives,” 
she  complained,  “and  I’ve  been  unable  to 
raise  money  enough  to  speak  about,  and 
we  must  dose  this  week.  It’s  dreadful. 
Won't  you  think  up  something  bright  at 
once  that  will  get  us  some  publicity?” 

And  having  a  heart,  Mr.  Armstrong 
Strayer  did  think  of  something  that 
might  persuade  editors  to  give  the  cause  a 
little  space.  He  went  to  his  ofl&ce  late 
that  evening  to  dictate  it  to  the  machine 
before  the  ideas  vanished  from  his  mind. 
The  ofl&ce  was  dosed  but  he  rummaged 
about  to  find  some  cylinders.  He  found 
one  in  the  operator’s  desk  and  put  it  on 
his  machine.  He  was  about  to  talk  into 
the  mouthpiece  when  to  his  astonishment 
the  cylinder  began  to  talk.  It  said : 

“One  copy  no  carbon  special  white 
vellum  bond  Salutation  My  Dar¬ 
ling  Helen  Paragraph  A  little 
poem  of  Rosetti’s  capital  r-o-s-e-t-t-i 
apostrophe  s  which  I  read  last  night 
comma  and  which  I  want  to  whisper  in 
your  ear  as  my  own  words  to  you 
comma  determined  me  to  ask  you 
conuna  without  further  delay  comma 
to  marry  me  period  I  know  now 
that  it  would  be  unutterable  u-n-u-t- 
t-e-r-a-b-l-e  folly  to  try  to  go  through 
life  without  you  period  1  love  you 
exclamation  point  dash  love  you  ex- 
damation  point  dash  love  you  under¬ 
line  the  words  exclamation  point 
When  will  you  marry  me  interroga¬ 
tion  point  I  have  ody  a  meager  sal¬ 
ary  comma  but  Mr.  Strayer  once  said 
I  might  hope  to  be  taken  into  the  firm 
peri^  Please  don’t  delay  answering 
me  double  exclamation  point” 

Mr.  Strayer  heard  the  machine  rasp  at 
this  point  and  presumed  the  message  was 
finished,  and  smiled  in  great  enjoyment. 
But  in  another  moment  a  small  voice  came 
from  the  cylinder,  which  Mr.  Strayer  at 
once  recogmzed: 


“No  copy  no  carbon  write  it  on 
your  heart.  Salutation  Dearest  Poet 
hyphen  Spirit  Paragraph  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  beautiful 
to  me  to  think  of  than  for  you  and  me 
to  spend  our  lives  together  period 
I  love  you  so  much  five  asterisks 
that  it  hurts  period  Yes  I  will  marry 
you  whenever  you  feel  you  can  period 
Under  the  circumstances  comma  I 
promise  you  I  will  manage  oh  so  eco¬ 
nomically  period  Now  comma  I’m 
going  to  send  you  kisses  on  this 
cylinder  dash  just  listen  carefully 
k-i-s-s-s-s-s-s - ” 

AT  THIS  point  Mr.  Strayer  jumped  up, 
shut  off  the  machine  and  strode 
around  the  room.  In  a  few  moments  he 
came  back,  saw  that  there  was  still  space 
on  tlie  cylinder  for  further  dictation,  and 
then  he  spoke  into  the  machine: 

“Two  copies  and  one  carbon  white 
vellum  bond  Mark  one  for  Mister 
Capdler  and  one  for  Miss  Hathaway 
Give  carbon  to  me  for  my  files  Salu¬ 
tation  Bless  You  My  Children  ex¬ 
clamation  point  paragraph  My  apol¬ 
ogies  and  congratulations  on  the  same 
cylinder  period  I  accidentally  lis¬ 
tened  to  this  cylinder  to-night  while 
here  to  dictate  a  memorandum  period 
I  apologize  period  You  happy  things 
exclamation  point  May  you  have  a 
wonderful  life  together  comma  and  I 
know  you  will  period  Armstrong 
Strayer  P  S  This  will  also  serve 
as  a  memorandum  that  on  September 
first  we’re  going  to  incorporate  this 
firm  comma  with  you  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  comma  at  fifty  f-i-f-t-y  per  cent 
increase  in  your  salary  period  Also  I 
suggest  you  both  take  off  August  at 
full  pay  for  a  honeymoon  period” 

Several  days  later  Miss  Madden  got 
from  the  boss  a  memo  as  to  the  spacing  of 
vacations.  He  had  marked  himself  down 
for  July  and  made  a  note  that  August  was 


to  be  marked  off  for  Mr.  Candler  and  Miss 
Hathaway. 

Miss  Madden  looked  sharply  at  it  and 
then  called  one  of  the  girls.  “Just  look 
at  this,”  she  said.  “Vacation  for  a  whole 
month  for  Mr.  Candler  and  Miss  Hatha¬ 
way  at  the  same  time!  What  is  the  boss 
up  to,  after  we’ve  been  so  faithfully  i)uttiiig 
obstacles  in  love’s  pathway?” 

It  being  a  crazy  ofl&ce,  and  it  being  tea* 
time  anyway,  the  girls  went  to  Miss 
Hathaway’s  desk  where  she  was  demurely 
typing. 

"Why  are  you  taking  a  whole  month’s 
vacation  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Candler  b 
away?”  they  asked,  eight  pairs  of  eyes 
fastene  1  on  her. 

“Why,  we’re  going  to  be  married  then,” 
she  said,  lifting  the  ear-pieces  from  her 
head,  in  her  mouse-like  way,  as  though 
it  were  the  most  natural  of  things  to 
say. 

"Married?"  chorused  the  baflSed  girls, 
aghast — “married!  Oh,  what  a  pretty  one 
on  us!  Oh!  Oh!” 

Miss  Madden  kissed  the  girl,  and  the 
other  girls  followed  suit.  One  of  them 
was  a  bit  impetuous  and  overturned  a 
cylinder  standing  in  its  case  on  the  desk. 
Miss  Hathaway  sprang  forward  with  a 
little  cry  of  concern,  examined  to  see  if  it 
was  broken,  and  tenderly  tucked  it  in  a 
drawer  of  her  desk.  The  girls’  eyes 
opened  wide  as  saucers,  as  Miss  Hatha¬ 
way’s  face  reddened  guiltily.  Four  fingers 
pointed  accusingly  at  the  cylinder  being 
tucked  away.  "It’s  his  proposal!"  they 
said,  almost  as  one  voice;  and  Miss  Hatha¬ 
way  did  not  deny  it. 

then  Mr.  Candler  came  out  of  the  ( 
ofl&ce  with  more  cylinders.  “Will  you 
join  us  at  tea?”  asked  Miss  Madden, 
precisely  as  of  yore,  with  the  full  bat¬ 
tery  of  eight  females  an  attentive  audi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Candler  looked  at  Miss  Hathaway, 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  said — in  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  new  tone  of  voice  entirely  devoid 
of  fear  —  “Certainly;  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.” 


V  1  c  t  o  r  y 

By  Theodore  H.  Banks,  Jr. 

"^^OT  like  the  beast,  O  God,  not  like  the  beast! 

Let  me  not  fling  away  the  conscience  gleams 
Lighting  the  dark,  my  spirit-stirring  dreams 
And  star-fixed  vision  for  a  gross  flesh-feast. 

I  stand  at  the  flushed  gateway  of  the  East ; 

Round  me  the  light  of  youth’s  fresh  morning  streams; 
The  richest  gifts  of  life  are  mine,  it  seems. 

And  with  the  best  I  would  not  change  for  least. 

Earth  claims  her  sensuous  due  of  life  and  death; 

Yet,  if  I  yield  not  wholly  to  her  lure, 

I  at  the  last  triumphant  shall  arise; 

And  though  I  vanish  like  a  frosty  breath, 

I  shall  outstrip  the  sun,  outsoar  the  skies. 

And  when  the  stars  are  dead,  I  shall  endure. 
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In  Red  and  Gold 

A  Romance  of  tbe  Greatest  River 
By  Samuel  J^erwin 

Author  of  "Ttmftrammtal  Henry,"  "The  Hifts  of  Han,”  etc. 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 


ON  BOARD  a  Chinese  river  steamer  are  brought  together  a  party  of 
Americans  which  includes  Dawley  Kane,  American  millionaire,  his 
son.  Rocky  Kane,  a  much-spoiled  youth,  and  three  notorious  charac'eis  of 
the  China  coast,  Te?.  Connor,  the  Manila  Kid  and  a  mrl,  Dixie  Carm  chael. 
The  natixp  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  with  his  daughter,  Hui  Pei.  and  retinue,  are 
passengers.  Both  are  impress<Ml  the  forceful  personality  of  the  dignified 
mate  of  the  steamer,  Griggsby  Doane,  whom  they  invite  to  luncheon. 
Rocky  attempts  a  brutal  flirtation  with  the  Chinese  girl,  who  he  does  not 
know  is  the  daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  later  sending  her  an  insulting  note, 
which  comes  to  the  capitain.  Doane,  going  to  Rocky's  cabin  to  warn 
him,  discovers  that  he  is  an  opium  smoker. 

At  the  luncheon  is  revealed  something  of  the  Viceroy’s  unhappy  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  of  Chinese  life.  At  the  end  Doane 
meets  the  Viceroy's  daughter,  Hui  Pei,  who  asks  to  see  him  later  alone. 
At  Kiu  Kiang,  two  deserting  soldiers  of  the  Viceroy  are  shot;  there  are 
tumors  of  outbreaks  up  the  river.  Dixie  Carmichael  learns  the  meaning 
of  all  this  through  young  Kane,  and  tries  to  get  Tex  Connor  and  the  Manila 
IGd  to  plan  a  raid  on  the  priceless  collection  of  jewels  at  the  Viceroy’s 
ancestral  home.  Hui  Pei  tells  Doane  her  fat^  is  returning  there  to  take 
his  life,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  tottering  Imperial  Court.  She  her¬ 
self  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  as  wife  of  some  Imperial  favorite. 

At  a  dance  on  board,  an  evening  later.  Rocky  Kane,  moved  by  remorse, 
asks  Doane  to  interpret  his  apology  to  the  Viceroy  and  asks  Hui  Pei  for  a 
dance.  She  politely  rebuffs  him.  Rocky  in  a  fit  of  depression  goes  out  to 
smoke  opium  in  Dixie  Carmichael's  cabin.  That  night  a  battle  breaks  out 
between  the  revolutionists  and  the  Viceroy's  soldiers  on  board  and  later 
the  steamer  is  found  afire,  and  is  beached.  The  Viceroy's  party  is  rescued, 
but  a  child,  the  little  princess,  sister  of  Hui  Pei,  is  accidentally  Mt  behind. 
Rocky  Kane,  roused  by  Doane,  finds  her,  and  with  Doane  swims  ashore 
with  her.  Hui  Pei  warms  to  the  young  man’s  heroism. 

Her  father  thanks  Doaiw,  who  improves  the  occasion  by  offering  to  help 
the  Viceroy  to  escape  the  fate  that  awaits  him.  The  Viceroy  is  moved  by 
this  evidence  of  friendliness,  but  is  resigned  to  the  Imperial  edict.  He 
invites  Doane  to  accompany  him  home.  Meanwhile,  young  Rocky  Kane, 
stranded  on  the  beach  with  Hui  Pei  and  the  child  princess,  declares  his  love 
for  the  Chinese  girl  and  confesses  that  his  opium  lamp  had  started  the  fire 
on  board  the  steamer.  An  English  gunboat  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
white  folks.  On  their  way  out  to  the  boat  on  a  tender,  Rocky  learns  from 


his  father  of  the  imoending  danger  to  the  Viceroy’s  family  and  swims 
ashore  to  prote  tt  Hui  Pei. 

Dixie  Carmi  hael,  Tex  Connor  and  the  Manila  Kid,  who  fled  the  fire  in 
the  same  small  boat,  reach  a  Chinese  junk,  which  they  immediately  press 
into  service.and  dir^  toward  Huang  Chow,  bent  on  plunderiM  the  Vice¬ 
roy's  estate.'  At  the  instance  of  Dixie,  the  Kid  attempts  to  kill  Connor  and 
instead  meets  death  himself.  When  the  junk  arrives,  Dixie  disobeys 
Connors’  orders  and  follows  him  ashore. 

Presently,  finding  herself  in  the  garden  of  a  pretentious  private  estate, 
she  suddenly  surprises  Tex  as  he  is  transfering  a  string  of  prarls  to  his 

S«ket.  Both  are  in  turn  surprised  by  a  drunken  band  of  native  soldiers. 

ixie  has  scarcely  time  to  hide  before  they  phoot  Tex  and  carry  away  most 
of  the  plunder,  leaving  only  a  cape  of  pearls  which  she  conceals  beneath  her 
middy-blouse.  Next  appears  a  group  of  Manchu  soldiers  escorting  a  Man¬ 
darin.  When  they  stop  to  examine  Tex’s  body,  they  are  fired  upon  from  a 
near-by  grove  by  the  drunken  Chinese  from  the  junk,  who  put  the  official 
party  to  rout  and  cut  off  the  Mandarin’s  head. 

Meanwhile  Rocky  Kane,  in  a  conversation  with  Hui  Pei  on  the  steamer’s 
deck,  is  astonished  at  her  knowledge  of  Western  culture,  her  erudition  and 
her  love  of  poetry,  accomplishments  that  make  him  regret  for  the  first  time 
his  neglect  of  educational  opportunities.  Touched  by  her  grace  and 
beauty,  he  is  in  an  unaccustomed  mood  of  appreciation.  With  the  spell 
of  Hui  Pei  still  on  him,  he  later  questions  Griggsby  Doane  as  to  the  po^i- 
bility  of  an  American’s  making  the  Chinese  girl  happy.  Doane,  noting 
the  marked  change  in  the  young  man’s  manner,  advises  him  to  make  a 
thorough  study  (H  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  mentions  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  traditions  of  East  and  West  and  grees  him  a  brief  outline 
of  Chinese  contributions  to  art  and  civilization.  Their  conversation  is  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  his  Excellency’s  estate. 

The  Emperor,  who  holds  the  Viceroy  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the 
Mandarin,  sends  an  armed  guard  to  bring  him  to  Peking  to  answer  for  it. 
Doane  prevails  upon  the  Viceroy  to  flee  the  sure  death  this  mandate  prom¬ 
ises,  and  during  the  night  they  escape  to  a  river  junk,  taking  Dixie  Car¬ 
michael  along  with  them.  Her  chief  concern  is  to  hide  the  pearls,  which 
she  sews  in  her  undergarments.  To  keep  aloof  and  avoid  suspicion  she 
becomes  volunteer  cook  of  the  reunited  company.  Rocky  makes  ardent 
love  to  Hui  Pei  and  later,  his  interest  firril  by  his  affections,  takes  a 
lesson  from  Doane  in  the  appreciation  of  Chinese  prints. 


Cbapter  Twelve 
At  the  Hour  of  the  Tiger 


They  passed,  that  evening,  the 
region  of  Peng-tze  where  Tao 
Yuan-ming,  after  a  scant  three 
months  as  district  magistrate, 
surrendered  his  honors  and 
retired  to  his  humble  farm 
near  Kiu  Kiang,  there  to  write  in  peace 
the  verse  and  prose  that  have  endured 
during  sixteen  crowded  centuries;  and  on, 
then,  moving  slowly  by  the  hilly  island  of 
Hsiau-ku-shan,  through  the  precipitous 
Gateway  of  Anking  and,  later,  around 
the  bend  that  boimds  that  city  on  the 
Rest,  south  and  east.  Those  on  deck 
co^  see,  indistinctly  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  the  vast  area  of  houses  and  ruins 
—for  Anking  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  devastations  of  the  T’ai-ping  rebels 
in  the  eighteen-sixties — where  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  yellow  folk  swarm  like  ants;  and  very 
ndistinctly  indeed,  farther  to  the  north, 
thty  could  see  the  blue  mountains.  Slowly, 
Quietly,  then  Arking,  with  its  ruins  and  its 
memories,  fell  away  astern. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  sweeps  were  lashed 
•long  the  rail.  The  great  dark  sails,  their 
J^Uoped  edges  between  the  battens  of 
o»mboo,  seeming  more  than  ever,  in  the 
dusk,  like  the  wings  of  an  enormous  bat, 
ww 'lowered;  and  with  many  shouts  and 
nythnuc  cries  the  tracking  ropes  were 
tnn  out  to  mooring  poles  on  the  bank. 
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Forward  the  mattings  were  adjusted  for 
the  night.  The  smells  of  tobacco  and 
frying  fish  drifted  aft.  A  youth,  sipping 
tea  by  the  rail,  put  down  his  cup  and  sang 
softly  in  falsetto  a  long  narrative  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  mighty  river  and  (inciden¬ 
tally)  the  love  of  a  maiden  who  slipped 
away  from  her  mother’s  side  at  night  to 
meet  a  handsome  student  only  to  be  slain, 
as  was  just,  by  the  hand  of  an  elder  brother. 
From  the  cabin  aft  drifted  a  faint  odor  of 
incense. 

A  fiageolet,  forward,  mingled  its  plain¬ 
tive  oboe-like  note  with  the  song  of  the 
youth  by  the  rail.  From  a  near-by  village 
came  soft  evening  sounds,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  beat  of  a 
watchman’s  gong.  The  greatest  of  rivers 
— greatest  in  traffic  and  in  rich  memories 
of  the  endless  human  drama — was  settling 
quietly  for  the  night;  heedless,  or  ignorant, 
of  casual  new  bloodshed,  careless  of  the 
death  of  one  government  as  of  the  birth 
of  another,  for  the  endless  drama  would 
surely,  endlessly,  go  on. 

AT  THE  first  rays  of  dawn  the  forward 
deck  would  be  again  astir.  Sails  would 
be  hoisted,  ropes  hauled  aboard  and  coiled; 
and  the  shining  yellow  craft  would  resume 
her  journey  down-stream,  with  carven 
and  brightly  painted  eyes  peering  fixedly 
out  at  the  bow,  with  carefully  tended 
flowers  perfuming  the  air  about  the  after 
gallery,  a  thing  of  rich  and  lovely  color 
even  on  the  rich  and  lovely  river;  shipping 
by  busy  ports,  each  with  its  vast  tangle 
of  small  shipping  and  its  innumerable 


families  of  beggars  in  slipper  boats  or  tubs 
awaiting  miserably  the  steamers  and  their 
strangely  prodigal  white  pa.ssengers.  T’ai- 
ping  itself,  of  bloody  memory,  lay  still 
ahead;  and  farther  yet  Nanking  the 
glorious,  and  Chin-kiang,  and  the  great 
estuary. 

Slowly  the  huge  craft  would  drift  and 
sail  and  tie,  moving  patiently  on  toward 
the  Shanghai  of  the  ever-prospering  white 
merchants,  the  Shanghai  that  somewhat 
vaingloriously  had  dubbed  itself  “the 
Paris  of  the  East.”  .\nd  no  one  of  the 
thousands,  here  and  there,  that  idly 
watched  the  golden  junk  as  it  moved,  not 
without  a  degree  of  magnificence,  down 
the  tireless  current,  was  to  know  that  a 
Manchu  Viceroy,  a  prince  hunted  to  the 
death  by  his  own  blood,  a  statesman 
known  to  the  courts  of  great  new  lands, 
was  in  hiding  within  those  timbers  of  pol¬ 
ished  cypress.  Nor  would  they  know 
that  a  princess,  his  daughter,  yet  strangely 
of  the  new  order,  voyaged  with  him  clad 
in  the  simple  costume  of  a  young  Chinese 
woman.  Nor  would  they  dream  of  cer¬ 
tain  inexplicable  whites.  Nor  would  they 
have  cared;  for  the  voyage  of  the  yellow 
junk  was  but  a  tiny  incident  in  the  crowded 
endless  drama  of  the  river;  to  the  millions 
of  struggling,  breeding,  dying  souls  along 
the  banks  and  on  the  water  merely  living 
was  and  would  be  burden  enough. 

So  China  merely  lives — dreaming  a  little 
but  hoping  hardly  at  all — with  every  eye 
on  the  furrow  or  the  till;  lives,  and  dies, 
and — lives  again  and  on.  *> 

Late  in  the  third  afternoon,  Rocky 
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Slowly,  quietly,  Anking,  with  its  ruins  and  memories,  fell  away  astern. 


Kane,  sitting,  head  forlornly  in  hands,  in 
his  narrow  room,  heard  a  light  step — 
heard  it  with  every  sensitive  nerve-tip) — 
and,  springing  up,  softly  drew  his  curtain. 
But  the  qui^  eagerness  faded  from  his 
eyes;  for  it  was  Dixie  Carmichael. 

Her  thin  lip)s  curved  in  the  faintest 
of  smiles  as  she  moved  along  the  corridor 
toward  her  own  curtained  door.  But 
just  then,  as  she  pxaused  and  glanced  back, 
her  skirt,  in  swinging  about,  caught  on  a 
nail;  caught  firmly;  and  as  ^e  stoop)ed  to 
release  it,  a  string  of  p»earls  swung  down, 
broke,  and  rolled,^a  score  of  little  opiales- 
cent  spheres,  along  the  deck,  a  few  of  them 
nearly  to  Rocky’s  feet. 

He  stooped — without  a  thought  at 
first — picked  them  up  and  turned  them 
over  in  his  fingers;  then,  stepping  forward 
to  return  them,  observed  with  an  odd  thrill 
of  somewhat  unpleasant  excitement  that 
the  girl  had  gone  an  ashen  color  and  was 
staring  at  him  with  something  the  look 
of  a  w'ild  and  hostile  animal.  She  turned 
then;  glanced  with  furtive  eyes  up  and 
down  the  corridor;  and  swiftly  gathering 
up  the  remaining  p)earls  clutched  them 
tightly  in  one  hand,  extending  the  other 
and  saying,  in  a  quick  half-whisp)er: 

“Give  me  those.” 

He  hesitated,  confused,  imequal  to  the 
quick,  clear  thinking  he  felt,  even  then, 
was  demanded  of  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  with  them?”  he 
asked. 

“Not  so  loud!  Come  here!”  She  was 
indicating  her  own  doorway;  even  drawing 
the  ciutain;  while  her  head  moved  just 
pjerceptibly  toward  the  room  immediately 
beyond  her  own  where  Miss  Hui  Fei,  he 
knew,  would  be  resting  at  this  time. 

“Where  did  you  get  them?”  he  asked, 
huskily,  doggedly. 

There  was  a  long  p)ause.  Again  her 
subtle  gaze  swept  the  corridor. 

“You’d  better  step  in  here,”  said  she, 
very  quietly.  “I’ve  something  to  say  to 
you.” 

Sensing,  still  confusedly,  that  he  ought 
to  see  the  thing  through,  struggling  to 
think,  he  yielded  to  her  stronger  will. 

She  followed  him  into  the  room  and  let 
the  curtain  fall. 

“Give  me  those  p)earls,”  she  commanded 
again.  He  shook  ^  head. 


During  a  tense  moment  she  studied  him. 
She  moved  over  by  the  transulucent 
window  of  ground  oyster  shells,  itself,  in 
the  mellow  afternoon  light,  as  op)alescent 
as  the  p)earls  in  her  hand  and  his.  Her 
gaze,  for  an  instant,  sought  the  wide 
stain  on  the  floor  where  the  Manila  Kid 
had,  so  recently,  wretchedly  died;  and 
her  instant  imagination  considered  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  mental  attitude  of  these 
quiet  Chinese  that  had,  without  a  word, 
disp)osed  of  the  body  and  p)ainstakingly 
cleansed  the  spot.  No  one,  observing 
them  day  by  day,  now,  as  they  calmly 
pursued  their  tasks,  could  susp)ect  that  the 
slanting  quiet  eyes  had  so  lately  seen 
murder.  As  for  the  youth  before  her 
she  was,  now  that  her  moment  of  fright 
had  p)assed,  supremely  confident  in  her 
skill  and  mental  strength.  He  was,  still, 
little  more  than  an  undeveloped  boy. 
And  his  p)osition,  now  that  he  had  set  up 
his  flag  of  reform,  would  be  absurdly 
vulnerable. 

“Once  more” — her  low  voice  was  cool 
and  soft  as  river  ice — “give  them  to  me.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Tell  me  first 
where  you  got  them.” 

“If  you’re  determined  to  make  a  scene,” 
said  she,  “I  advise  you  to  be  quiet  about 
it.  You  wouldn’t  want — her — to  know 
you’re  in  here.” 

“I — I” — this  was  the  merest  boyish¬ 
ness — “I’ve  told  her  about — well,  that  I 
tried  to  make  love  to  you.  I’m  not  afraid 
of  that.” 

“Still — you  wouldn’t  want  her  to  hear 
you  in  here  now.” 

This  was  awkwardly  true.  And  his 
hesitation  as  he  tried  to  consider  it,  to 
work  out  an  attitude,  ran  a  second  too 
long. 

“The  p)earls  are  mine,”  she  pressed 
calmly  on.  “The  best  advice  I  can  give 
you  is  to  return  them  and  go.” 

“But - ” 

“Do  you  think  I  want  the  p)eople  aboard 
this  junk — anybody — to  know  that  I 
have  them?” 

“I  believe  you  stole  them  from  the 
Viceroy’s  place.” 

“That,  of  course —  Well,  never  mind! 
WTiat  you  may  believe  is  nothing  to  me.” 

“Will  you  tell  Mr.  Doane  about  them?” 

“Certainly  not.  And  you  won’t.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?” 


“It’s  none  of  your  business.” 

“Perhap)s  it’s  my  duty.” 

“Listen,”  she  went  on — ^he  felt  himself 
wholly  in  the  right,  yet  foimd  difficulty  in 
meeting  her  cold,  p)ale  eyes — “it’s  my  im¬ 
pression  tnai  I’ve  been  acting  rather 
decently  toward  you.  Of  course  I  could 
have - ” 

“What  could  you  have  done?” 

“For  your  own  good,  keep  your  voice 
down.  I  will  tell  you  just  this — you  were 
pretty  wild  in  Shanghai  for  a  week  or  two.” 

“Well?”  This  was  hurting  him;  but 
he  met  it. 

“And  there’s  no  likelihood  that  you’ve 
told  her  all  of  it.  Were  you  such  a  fool  as 
to  think  you  could  keep  it  all  secret? 
Out  here  on  the  coast — and  from  a  woman 
with  as  many  underground  connections 
as  I  have?” 

“There’s  nothing  that  I - ” 

“Listen!  I’m  not  through  with  you. 
You’ve  been  a  very,  very  rough  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  know  all  about  it.  No — ^waiL 
There’s  something  else.  I  knew  all  about 
you  when  you  were  making  up  to  me  on  the 
steamer.  I  could  have  trapp^  you  then- 
tangled  your  life  so  with  mine  that  you 
could  never  have  got  away  from  me,  never 
in  the  world.  But  I  didn’t.  I  lik^  you, 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  hurt  you — then.” 

“You  do  want  to  hurt  me  now?” 

“It  may  be  necessary.” 

“CJINCE  you’re  taking  this  position”— 
he  was  finding  difficulty  in  making 
his  voice  heard;  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
of  explosive  sounds — “probably  I’d  better 
just  go  to  Mr.  Doane  myself  with  these 
things.” 

“If  you  do  that  I’ll  wreck  your  life.” 

“You  don’t  meant  that  you’d - ” 

“You  seem  to  be  forgetting  a  good  deal 

“But  you - ” 

“I  will  defend  myself  to  the  limit.  I've 
really  been  easy  with  you.  You  see,  you 
don’t  know  anything  about  me.  Least 
of  all  what  harm  I  can  do.  You’d  be  a 
child  in  my  hands.  T  am  against  me  and 
I’ll  get  you  if  it  takes  me  ten  years.  You  11 
never  be  safe  from  me.  Never  for  a 
minute.” 

He  looked  irresolutely  down  at  the 
lustrous  jewels  in  his  hand. 

“You  had  these  sewed  in  your  skirt. 
There  must  be  more  there.” 
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“Are  you  proposing  to  search  me?”  and  with  it  his  sense  of  the  white  race,  to  fall  again  into  the  little  intimacies  of  the 
“No— but!” —  _  His  black  youth  was  This,  it  seemed,  was  a  yellow  world —  language  that  had  become,  during  these 
{tabbing  now,  viciously,  at  his  boyishly  swarming,  heedless,  queerly  tragic.  His  twenty  years  and  more,  ^most  his  own. 
KBsitive  heart;  but  stUl,  in  a  degree,  he  soul  was  adrift,  and  nobody  cared.  To-  He  pointed  out  to  her  the  trained  cor¬ 
net  it.  “I’m  going  to  Mr.  Doane.  I  ward  his  father  and  mother  he  felt  only  morants  diving  for  fish,  and  the  irrigating 
don’t  care  what  happens  to  me.”  bitterness.  There  were,  it  appeared,  no  wheels  along  the  bank  with  whole  families. 

He  even  moved  a  soft  step  toward  the  friends.  here  and  there,  working  on  the  tread- 

door;  but  paused,  lingered,  watching  her.  He  thought,  it  seemed,  confusedly,  ex-  mills;  and  then  told  quaint  stories — of  the 
For  she  was  nunmaging  among  the  covers  citedly,  of  everything;  of  everything  first  water  buffalo,  and  of  the  magic  rice- 
of  her  bed.  He  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  excepting  the  important  fact  that  he  was  field. 

a  handbag  that  she  meant  him  not  to  see.  very  young.  Soon  she,  too,  was  telling  stories — of  the 

She  took  from  a  bottle  two  green  tablets.  Ill  simpleton  who  bought  herons  for  ducks. 

Then  she  faced  him.  of  the  toad  in  the  lotus  pool,  of  the  chUd 

To  the  startled  question  of  his  eyes  she  "C  ARLY  on  the  following  morning  Doane  that  was  bom  in  a  conch-shell  and  finally 
replied — “They’re  corrosive  sublimate.  I  •“  foimd  the  little  princess  playing  about  crawled  with  it  into  the  sea,  of  the  yoimgest 
^11  take  them  now  imless  you — give  me  the  deck,  and  with  a  smile  seated  himself  daughter  who  to  save  the  life  of  her  father 
the  pearls.  If  you  want  to  have  my  beside  her.  She  settled  at  once  on  his  married  a  snake,  of  the  magic  melon  that 
death  on  yoiu*  hands,  take  them  to  Mr.  knee,  chattering  brightly  in  the  Mandarin  grew  frill  of  gold  and  the  other  melon  that 
Doane.  But  it’s  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  tongue  of  her  play  world.  contained  himgry  beggars,  of  the  two 

if  you  do  it — ^if  you  mix  in  this  business —  He  responded  with  a  note  of  good-  small  boys  and  the  moon  cake,  and  of  the 
your  own  life  won’t  be  worth  a  nickel,  humored  whimsy  not  out  of  key  with  her  curious  thinning  of  the  ant  species. 

Tbey’U  get  you,  and  they’ll  get  the  pearls,  alert  clear  imagination.  It  was  pleasant  She  scolded  him  for  his  f^ure,  at  the 
You’re  caught  in  a  bigger  game  than  you 
can  play.  Get  out,  while  you  can — ” 

As  the  low,  swift  words  came  she  reached 
out  and  took  the  pearls  from  his  nerveless 
hand — “and  I’U  protect  you.  You  can 
have  yoiur  pretty  Manchu  girl.  You  can 
ride  around  in  a  rickshaw  and  look  at  old 
temples  and  buy  embroideries.  Just  don’t 
mix  in  affairs  that  don’t  concern  you.” 

“I — ”  he  was  pressing  a  hand  to  a  white 
fnehead — “I’ve  got  to  think  it  over.” 

“■QEMEMBER  this,  too — ”  she  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm — “you  could  never 
fasten  anything  on  me.  The  proof  doesn’t 
exist.  Nobody  can  identify  unmoimted 
pearls.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  got  these” — 
during  a  brief  but  to  her  perverse  imagina¬ 
tion  an  intensely  pleasing  moment,  she 
dosed  her  eyes  and  lived  again  through 
that  strange  scene  on  the  steps  of  the  pa¬ 
vilion;  again  in  vivid  fancy  rolled  over  the 
inert  body  that  had  been  Tex  Connor, 
took  the  amazing  cape  of  pearls  from  his 
shirt  and  rolled  the  body  heavily  back. 

“1  got  these  from  a  man  I  knew — an  old 
friotd.  Just  mind  your  own  business  and 
no  one  will  harm  you.  But  remember, 
you’re  walking  among  dangers.  Step  care¬ 
fully.  Keep  quiet.  Better  go  now.” 

He  found  himself  in  Uie  corridor; 
walked  slowly,  uncertainly,  up  to  the  deck; 
sat  by  the  rail  and,  head  on  hand,  moodily 
watched  the  river  and  the  hills.  His 
brain  was  racing  as  it  had  raced  often  in  the 
old  wild  days.  He  asked  himself  if  he 
h^,  by  his  very  silence,  struck  a  bargain 
with  the  girl;  but  could  find  no  answer  to 
the  question,  only  bewilderment.  Could  it 
be  that  she  was  only  a  daring  thief?  It 
could,  of  course,  but  how  to  get  at  the 
truth? 

Abruptly  then  his  thoughts  turned  in- 
Those  wild  days  had  seemed, 
since  his  change  of  heart,  of  the  remote 
past;  but  they  were  not,  they  had  still  been 
the  stuff  of  his  life  within  about  a  week. 

It  was  unnerving.  He  thought,  something 
morbidly,  as  the  sensitive  young  will, 
about  habits.  The  day  had  gone  awpr, 

|w,  in  the  matter  of  his  love.  A  reaction 
^  set  in.  Hui  Fei  was  keeping  much  to 
b^lf.  It  had  become  dfficult  to  talk 
her  at  all.  And  that  had  bewildered 
him.  He  was  all  adrift,  with  neither  soimd 
^ainmg  nor  a  mature  philosophy  to  steady 
mm,  life  had  turned  unreal  on  his  hands; 
mithiiig  was  real — not  Hui  or  her  father, 

Wtainly  not  himself,  not  even  Mr.  Doane. 
aa  background,  even,  was  slipping  away. 

Everybody's  Maguine,  March.  1921 


come  that  eonetrm  you.  Rocky,  and  I  don 't  fed  tkat  I  can  delay  ufUng  you 
about  it.  First,  you  bad  better  let  me  read  you  this.  ” 
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first,  to  laugh  with  her.  Her  happy 
child  quality  stirred  memories  of  old- 
time  days  in  T’ainan-fu,  when  his  own 
daughter  had  been  a  child  of  six,  playing 
meirfy  about  the  mission  compound  under 
his  study  window. 

They  were  poignant  memories.  His  eyes 
were  misty  even  as  he  smiled  over  the 
bright  merriment  of  this  child,  and  in  his 
heart  was  a  growing  wistful  tenderness. 
To  be  again  a  father  would  be  a  great 
privilege.  He  was  ripe  for  it  now,  tem¬ 
pered  by  poverty  and  sorrow,  yet  strong, 
with  a  great  motional  capacity  on  which 
the  world  about  him  had,  apparently,  no 
claim  to  make. 

He  was  simply  cast  aside,  left  carelessly 
in  an  eddy  with  the  great  stream  of  life 
flowing,  bank  full,  by.  The  experience  was 
common  enough,  of  course.  In  the  great 
scheme  of  life  the  fate  of  an  individual 
here  and  there  could  hardly  matter.  He 
could  tell  himself  that,  very  simply,  quite 
honestly;  and  yet  the  strength  within 
him  woiild  rise  and  rise  again  to  assert 
the  opposite.  The  end,  for  himself,  lay 
beyond  the  range  of  conscious  thought; 
but  at  least,  he  felt,  it  could  not  be  bitter¬ 
ness.  He  seemed  to  have  passed  the 
danger. 

Tlie  little  princess  was  soberly  telling 
the  old  story  of  the  father-in-law,  the 
father,  and  the  crabs  that  were  eaten  by 
the  pig.  At  the  conclusion  she  laughed 
mernly;  and  then  finding  his  response 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  scowled  fiercely 
and  with  her  plump  fingers  bent  up  the 
comers  of  his  mouth. 

He  laughed  then;  and  rolled  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  tossed  her  high  in  the  air. 

When  Hui  Fei  came  upon  them  they 
were  gazing  out  over  the  rail.  Mr.  Doane 
seem^  to  be  telling  a  long  story,  to  which 
the  child  listened  intently.  She  moved 
quietly  near,  smiling;  and  after  listening 
for  a  few  moments  seated  herself  on  the 
deck  behind  them. 

The  story  puzzled  her.  She  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  a  charming  picture  in  her  simple 
costume,  black  hair  parted  smoothly,  oval 
face  untouched  with  powder  and  paint. 
She  smiled  again,  then,  for  his  story  was 
nothing  other  than  a  free  rendering  into 
Chinese  of  Stevenson’s: 

“In  Winter  I  get  up  at  night 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light - ” 

He  went  on,  when  that  was  finished, 
with  a  version  of — 

“Dark  brown  is  the  river. 

Golden  is  the  sand - ’’ 

— and  other  poems  from  “A  Child’s 
Garden  of  Verse.” 

HUI  FEI’S  eyes  lighted,  as  she  listened, 
for  she  had  found  pleasure  in  Steven¬ 
son.  Mr,  Doane,  it  appeared,  knew  nearly 
all  of  these  exquisite  verse-stories  of  happy 
childhood  and  exhibited  surprising  sl^ 
in  finding  the  Chinese  equivalents  for 
certain  elusive  words.  What  a  mind  he 
had — rich  in  reading  as  in  experience,  ripe 
in  wisdom,  yet  curiously  fresh  and  elastic! 
It  seemed  to  her  a  young  mind. 

The  little  princess  was  especially  pleased 
with  “My  Bed  is  a  Boat,”  and  made  him 
repeat  it.  At  the  conclusion  she  clapped 
her  hands.  And  then  Hui  Fei  join^  in 
the  applause,  and  laughed  softly  when  they 
tum^  in  surprise. 

“Won’t  you  do  ‘The  Land  of  Counter¬ 
pane?’  ”  she  asked. 


IV 

T  WAS  later,  when  the  child  had  rim 
off  to  play  among  the  flowers,  that  he 
and  she  fell  to  talking  as  they  had  not 
talked  during  these  recent  crowded  days. 
There  were  silences,  at  first.  Despite 
bis  effort  to  seem  meidy  friendly  and  kind, 
he  felt  a  restraint  that  had  to  be  fought 
through.  In  this  time,  so  difficult  for  her 
at  every  point,  he  felt  deeply  that  he  must 
not  fail  her.  Her  greatest  need,  surely, 
was  for  friendship.  The  excited  youth 
who  dogged  her  steps  and  hung  on  her 
most  trivial  glance  could  not  offer  that. 
And  melancholy  had  touched  her  bright 
spirit;  he  sensitively  felt  that  when  the 
little  princess  ran  away  and  her  smile 
faded.  Sorrow  dwelt  not  far  behind  those 
dark,  thoughtful  eyes. 

Early  in  the  conversation  she  spoke  of 
her  father.  Her  thoughts,  clearly,  were 
always  with  him. 

“I  wan’  to  ask  you,”  said  she,  simply 
and  gravely,  “if  you  know  what  he  is 
doing.” 

Doane  moved  his  head  in  the  negative. 
“He  has  been  in  his  room  for  more  than 
a  day.  When  I  go  to  his  door  he  is  kin’ 
but  be  doesn’t  ask  me  to  come  in.  And 
he  doesn’  tell  me  anything.” 

“He  is  not  confiding  in  me,”  said  Doane. 
“I  don’t  like  that,  either,  Mis’er  Doane. 
For  I  know  he  thinks  of  you  now  as  his 
closes’  frien’.  There  is  no  other  frien’ 
who  knows  what  you  know.  An’  you 
have  save  his  life  an’  mine.  My  father  is 
not  a  man  to  fail  in  frien’ship  or  in 
gratitu’.” 

Doane’s  eyes,  despite  his  nearly  success¬ 
ful  inner  struggles,  grew  misty  again. 
Moved  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse  he 
took  her  hand  gently  in  his.  At  once, 
simply,  her  slender  fingers  closed  about 
his  own.  It  seemed  not  unlike  the  trusting 
affection  of  a  child;  he  sensed  this  as  a  new 
pain.  Yet  there  was  strong  emotional 
quality  in  her;  he  felt  it  in  her  dark  beauty, 
in  the  curve  of  her  cheek  and  the  lustrous 
troubled  splendor  of  her  eyes,  in  the  slender 
curves  of  her  strong  young  body. 

She  was,  after  aJl,  a  woman  grown 
aroused,  doubtless,  to  the  puzzling  facts 
of  life;  a  woman,  with  an  ardent  lover 
close  at  hand,  who  was — this  as  his  wholly 
adult  mind  now  saw  her — already  at  her 
mating  time;  and  feeling  this  he  gripped 
her  hand  more  tightly  than  he  knew.  But 
even  so,  he  was  not  imaware  of  his  own 
danger.  It  wouldn’t  do;  once  to  release  his 
own  tightly  chained  emotions  would  be  to 
render  himself  of  no  greater  value  to  her  in 
her  bewilderment  than  any  merely  pursu¬ 
ing  male.  He  set  his  teeth  on  that  thought, 
and  abruptly  withdrew  his  hand. 

She  did  not  look  up — her  gaze  was 
fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  river.  The 
(Hily  indication  she  gave  that  she  was  so 
much  as  aware  of  this  odd  little  act  of  his 
was  that  she  started  to  speak,  then  paused 
for  a  brief  instant  before  going  on. 

“I  ask — ask  myself  all  the  time  if  there 
is  anything  we  coul’  be  doing.” 

Doane’s  head  moved  again  in  the 
negative. 

“If  not  even  his  gratitu’ - ” 

“Gratitude,”  said  Doane,  gently,  “be¬ 
comes  less  than  nothing  when  it  is  de¬ 
manded.” 

“True,  it  canno’  be  ask’,  but  it  can  be 
given.” 

“Sometimes” — he  was  thinking  aloud,, 


dangerously— “I  wonder  if  any  healthy 
human  act  is  free  from  the  motive  of  self- 
interest.  Generosity  is  so  often  self-in. 
diligence.  Self-sacrifice,  even  in  ea«if^ 
where  it  may  be  r^arded  as  wholly  sane, 
may  be  only  a  culmination  or  a  confuskn 
of  Uttle  understood  desires.” 

She  looked  up  at  this;  considered  it. 
“Certainly,”  he  went  on,  “your  fafhff 
owes  me  nothing.” 

Her  hand  moved  a  little  way  toward 
his,  only  to  hesitate  and  draw  haffc 
She  looked  away,  saying  in  a  clouded 
voice: 

“He — and  I — owe  you  everything.” 

It  wouldn’t  do.  Doane  waited  a  long 
moment,  then  spoke  in  what  seemed  more 
nearly  his  own  proper  character — quietly, 
kindly,  with  hardly  an  outward  sign  of  the 
intensdy  personal  feeling  of  which  his 
heart  was  so  full. 

“Your  father  has  spoken  to  me  of  you 
as  an  experiment.” 

“You  mean  my  life — my  education.” 
“Yes.  He  feds,  too,  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out. 

I  often  think  of  that — your  future.  It  is 
interesting,  you  know.  You  have  re¬ 
sponded  amazingly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
West.  And  of  course  you’ll  have  to  do 
something  about  it.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  she,  musing,  “of  course.” 
“Whatever  personal  interests  may  for  a 
time — or  at  times — absorb  your  life”— 
this  was  as  dose  as  he  dared  trust  himsdf 
to  the  topic  of  marriage — “I  fed  about 
you  that  your  life  will  seek  and  find  some 
strong  outward  expression.” 

— I  have  often  fd’  that  too.  Of 
A  course,  at  coU^e  I  like’  to  speak. 

I  went  in  a  good  ’eal  for  the  debates,  an’ 
for  class  politics.” 

“You  have  an  active  mind.  And  you 
have  a  fine  heritage.  Knowing— even 
feeling — both  East  and  West  as  you  do, 
your  life  is  bound  to  find  some  public 
outlet.  Something.” 

“I  know.”  She  seemed  moody  now,  in 
a  gentle  way.  Her  fingers  picked  at  a 
rope.  “But  I  don’  know  w^t.  I  don’ 
think  I  woul’  like  teaching.  Writing, 
perhaps.  Even  speaking.  That  is  so 
easy  for  me.” 

“There  is  a  service  that  you  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  perform.”  She  glancrf  up 
quickly,  waited.  “It  is  a  thought  that 
keeps  coming  to  my  mind.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  will  probably  become  the  final 
expression  of  my  own  life.  For  my  life 
is  curiously  like  yours  in  one  way.  You 
remember,  that — that  night  when  we 

first  talked — on  the  steamer - ” 

“I  climb’  the  ladder,”  she  murmured, 
picking  again  at  the  rope. 

“ — And  we  agreed  that  we  were  both, 
you  and  I” — his  voice  grew  momentarily 
unsteady — “between  the  worlds.” 

“Yes,  I  ronember.”  He  could  bardy 
hear  her.  “It  is  true,  of  course.” 

“It  is  true.  And  for  myself,  I  fed  more 
and  more  strongly  every  day  that  I  must 
pitch  into  the  tremendous  task  of  helping 
to  make  the  East  known  to  the  West.” 
“Tha’  woul’  be  won’erful!”  she  breathed. 
“I  have  come  to  feel  that  it  is  the  one 
great  want  in  Western  civilization,  tW 
the  philosophy,  the  art,  the  cultiue,  in¬ 
deed,  of  China  has.  never  been  wovBi 
into  our  heritage.  It  is  strange,  in  a  way-;* 
we  derived  our  religion  from  certain  prin^ 
tive  tribes  in  Syria.  But  they  had  httle 
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“If  you  rt  determined  to  make  a  scene,”  said  she,  "I  advise  you  to  he  quiet  about  it.  You  wouldn't  want  her  to  know  you're  in  here.  ” 


culture.  The  Christian  religion  teaches 
conduct  but  very  nearly  ignores  beauty. 
And  then  there  is  our  insistent  pushing 
forth  of  the  individual.  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  our  West  will  seem  less  crass, 
less  materialistic,  when  the  individual  is 
somewhat  subdued.”  He  smiled.  “We 
need  patience — sheer  quality  of  thought — 
the  fine  art  of  reflection.  We  shall  not 
find  these  qualities  in  Europe.  They 
exist,  in  their  full  flower,  only  in  China. 
And  America  doesn’t  know  that.  Not 
now.” 

A  little  later  he  said:  “That  work  has 
been  begim,  of  course,  in  a  small  way. 
A  slight  sense  of  Chinese  culture  is  creeping 
into  our  colleges,  here  and  there,  ^me 
of  the  poetry  is  being  translated.  The  art 
museums  are  reaching  out  for  the  old 
painting.  The  Freer  collection,  in  De¬ 
troit,  will  some  day  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  But  traditions  grow  very  slowly. 
It  will  take  a  hundred  years  to  make 
America  aware  of  China  as  it  is  now  aware 
of  Italy,  E^pt,  Greece,  even  old  Assyria — 
Md  the  thing  must  be  freed  from  Japanese 
influence — we  can’t  much  longer  afford 
to  look  at  wonderful,  rich  old  China 
through  the  Japanese  lens.” 

“An’  you’re  going  to  make  tha’  your 
life  work,”  observed  Hui  Fei. 

“I  must.  I  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  to  be 
the  only  final  explanation  of  my  life.” 

There  was  a  silence.  Then,  abruptly, 
in  a  tone  he  did  not  imderstand,  she 
asked — 

“Are  you  going  to  work  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tion?” 
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“That  is  the  immediate  thing — yes.  I 
shall  offer  my  services.” 

“Coul’  I  do  anything,  you  think?  At 
Shanghai,  I  mean?  Of  coiu^,  I’m  a 
Manchu  girl,  but  I  canno’  stand  with  the 
Manchu  Gover’ment.  I  am  not  even  with 
my — my  father  there.” 

“It  is  possible.  I  don’t  know.  We 
shall  soon  be  there.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  then — at  Shanghai?” 

He  inclined  his  head.  Suddenly  he 
couldn’t  speak.  She  was  holding  to  him, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course;  yet  he 
dared  not  read  into  her  attitude  a  personal 
meaning  of  the  only  sort  that  could  satisfy 
his  hungry  heart. 

The  difficulty  lay  in  his  active  imagina¬ 
tion.  Like  that  of  an  eager  boy  it  kept 
racing  ahead  of  any  possible  set  of  facts. 
All  he  could  do,  of  coiuse,  w’as  to  go  on 
curbing  it,  from  hour  to  hour.  It  would 
be  harder  seeing  her  at  Shanghai  than 
running  away,  as  he  had  half-consciously 
been  planning.  But  it  was  something 
that  she  clung  to  him  as  a  friend.  He 
mustn’t,  couldn’t,  really,  fail  her  there. 

V 

All  of  the  last  day  they  sailed  the  wide 
^  and  steadily  widening  estuary.  The 
lead-colored  water  was  roughened  by  the 
following  wind  that  drove  the  junk  rapidly 
on  toward  her  jpumey’s  end.  But  toward 
simset  wind  and  sea  died  down,  and  under 
sweeps,  late  in  the  evening,  the  craft  moved 
into  the  Wusung  river  and  moored  for  the 
night  within  sight  of  a  line  of  warships. 
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A  feeling  of  companionship  grew  strongly 
among  those  fugitives,  yellow  and  white, 
as  the  evening  advanced.  They  had 
passed  together  through  dangerous  and 
dramatic  scenes.  Now  that  danger  and 
drama  were  alike,  it  seemed,  over,  with 
the  peaceful  shipping  of  all  the  world  lying 
just  ahead  up  the  narrow  channel,  with, 
in  the  morning  to  come,  a  fresh  view  of  the 
bund  at  Shanghai,  where  hotels,  banks 
and  European  clubs  elbowed  the  great 
trading  hongs,  with  motor  cars  and  Sikh 
police  and  the  bright  flags  of  the  home 
land  so  soon  to  1^  spread  before  their 
weary  eyes,  they  gathered  on  the  after 
galley  to  chat  and  watch  the  flashing 
signal  lights  of  the  cruisers  and  the  trains 
on  the  river  bank,  and  dream  each  his 
separate  dream. 

Even  Dixie  Carmichael,  though  herself 
untouched  by  sentiment,  joined,  for  reasons 
of  policy,  the  little  party.  Hui  Fei  was 
there,  between  Doane  and  the  moodily 
silent  Rocky  Kane.  The  Chinese  servants 
smilingly  grouped  themselves  on  the  deck 
just  above.  And  finally — though  it  is 
custom  among  these  Easterners  to  sleep 
during  the  dark  hours  and  rise  with  the 
morning  light — his  Excellency  appeared, 
walking  alone  over  the  deck,  smiling  in 
the  friendliest  fashion  and  greeting  them 
with  hands  clasped  before  his  breast. 

Doane  felt  a  little  hand  steal  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  into  his  with  a  nervous  pressure. 
His  own  relief  was  great.  For  this  smiling 
gentleman  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
one  about  to  die. 

They  placed  him  in  the  steamer  chair 
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of  woven  rushes  from  Hongkong,  and 
pleasantly,  then,  their  last  evening  to¬ 
gether  passed  in  quiet  talk. 

His  Excellency  was  in  reminiscent  mood. 
He  had  been  a  young  oflScer,  it  transpired, 
in  the  T’ai-ping  Rebellion,  and  had  fought 
during  the  last  three  years  of  that  frightful 
thirteen-year  struggle  up  and  down  the 
great  river,  taking  part  in  the  final  assault 
on  Su-chau  as  a  captain  in  the  “Ever 
Victorious”  army  of  General  Gordon. 

Regarding  that  brilliant  English 
officer  he  spoke  freely;  Doane  trans¬ 
lating  a  sentence,  here  and  there,  for  young 
Kane. 

“Gordon  never  forgave  Li  Himg  Chang,” 
he  said,  “for  the  murder  of  the  T’ai-ping 
Wangs,  during  the  peace  banquet.  It  was 
on  Prince  Li’s  own  barge,  in  the  canal 
by  the  Eastern  gate  of  the  city.  Gordon 
claimed  that  Li  procured  the  murder. 
He  was  a  hot-blooded  man,  Gordon,  often 
too  quick  and  rough  in  speech.  Li  told 
me,  years  later,  that  the  attack  was  di¬ 
rected  as  much  against  himself  as  against 
the  Wangs,  and  regarded  himself  as 
fortunate  to  escape.  He  never  forgave 
Gordon  for  his  insulting  speech.  But 
Gordo"^  was  a  vigorous,  brave  man.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  observe  him  tirelessly 
at  work,  planning  by  night,  fighting  by 
day — organizing,  demanding  money,  mon¬ 
ey,  money — with  great  energy  moving 
troops  and  supplies.  He  could  not  be 
beaten.  He  was  indeed  the  “Ever  Vic¬ 
torious.” 

It  was,  later,  his  Excellency  who  asked 
Hui  Fei  and  young  Kane  to  sing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  songs  that  had  floated  on  one  or  two 
occasions  through  his  window  below. 
They  complied;  and  Dixie  Carmichael, 
in  an  agreeable  light  voice,  joined  in.  At 
the  last  Doane  was  singing  bass. 

The  party  was  breaking  up — ^his  Ex¬ 
cellency  had  already  gone  below — when 
Rocky,  moved  to  the  point  of  exquisite 
pain,  caught  the  hand  of  Hui  Fei. 

“Please!”  he  whispered.  “Just  a  word!” 
“Not  now.  I  mus’  go.” 

“But — it’s  our  last  evening — ^I’ve  tried 
to  be  patient — it’ll  be  all  different  at 

Shanghai — I  can’t  let  you - ” 

But  she  slipped  away,  leaving  the  youth 
whispering  brokenly  after  her.  He  leaned 
for  a  long  time  on  the  rail,  then,  looked 
heavily  at  the  winking  lights  of  the  cniisers. 
It  was  a  relief  to  see  Mr.  Doane  coming 
over  the  deck.  Certainly  he  couldn’t 
sleep.  Not  now.  His  heart  was  full  to 
breaking.  The  fighting  impulse  rose. 

During  this  past  day  or  so  he  had  seemed 
to  be  losing  ground  in  his  struggle  with 
self.  The  startling  incident  in  Miss 
Carmichael’s  room  had  turned  out,  he 
felt,  still  confusedly,  as  a  defeat.  It  had 
left  him  unhappy.  This  night,  out  there 
in  the  blossom-scented  gallery,  he  had 
sensed  the  strange  girl,  close  at  hand, 
cool  as  a  child,  singing  the  old  college 
songs  with  apparent  quiet  enjoyment,  as 
an  uncanny  thing,  a  sinister  force.  Even 
when  speaking  to  Hui  Fei,  her  influence 
had  enveloped  him.  This  would  be  just 
one  more  bttle  battle.  And  it  must  be 
won. 

Accordingly  he  told  Mr.  Doane  the 
story.  The  older  man  considered  it,  slowly 
nodding. 

“It  is  probably  the  fact,”  he  said,  at 
length,  “that  she  stole  the  pearls  at  Huang 
Chau.  She  was  with  Connor  and  Watson. 


But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  she  might  have 
pearls  of  her  own.  And  in  traveling  alone 
through  a  revolution  it  would  be  her  right 
to  conceal  them  as  she  chose.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  imset  pearls  couldn’t  be  identi¬ 
fied  easUy,  if  at  all.  And  she  is  clever — 
she  wouldn’t  weaken  under  charges.  No, 
I  don’t  see  what  we  can  do,  beyond  watch¬ 
ing  the  thing  closely.  As  for  her  threats 
against  you,  they  are  partly  rubbish.” 

But  Rocky  cared  little,  now,  what  they 
might  be.  Once  again  he  had  cleaned  the 
black  slate  of  his  youth.  His  head  was 
high  again.  He  could  speak  to  Hui  Fei 
convincingly  in  the  morning. 


Doane  looked  out  with  melancholy  in  hit  dee^- 
tet  eyes  over  the  muddy  low  reaches 
of  the  \V usung. 


VI 

HIS  Excellency,  alone  in  his  cabin,  took 
from  his  hand-bag  the  book  of  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Chuang  Tzu;  and  seated  on  his 
pallet,  by  the  small  table  on  which  burned 
a  floating  wick  in  its  iron  vessel  full  of  oil, 
read  thoughtfully  as  follows: 

“Chuang  Tzu  one  day  saw  an  empty 
skull,  bleached  but  intact,  lying  on  the 
ground.  Striking  it  with  his  riding-whip, 
he  cried,  ‘Wert  thou  once  some  am¬ 
bitious  citizen  whose  inordinate  yearnings 
brought  him  to  this  pass? — some  states¬ 
man  who  plunged  his  country  into  ruin  and 
perished  in  the  fray? — some  wretch  who 
left  behind  him  a  legacy  of  shame? — some 
beggar  who  died  in  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  cold?  Or  didst  thou  reach  this  state 
by  the  natural  course  of  old  age?’ 

“When  he  had  finished  speaking,  he 
took  the  skull  and,  placing  it  imder  his 
head  as  a  pillow,  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
night  he  dreamed  that  the  skull  appeared 
to  him  and  said,  ‘You  speak  well,  sir; 
but  all  you  say  has  reference  to  the  life 
of  mortals  and  to  mortal  troubles.  In 
death  there  are  none  of  these.  In  death 
there  is  no  sovereign  above,  and  no  subject 
below.  The  wor^ngs  of  the  four  seasons 
are  unknown.  Our  existences  are  bounded 
only  by  eternity.  The  happiness  of  a  king 
among  men  can  not  exceed  that  which 
we  enjoy.’ 

“chuang  Tzu,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
vinced,  and  said,  ‘Were  I  to  prevail  upon 
God  to  allow  your  body  to  be  bom  again, 
and  your  bones  and  fle^  to  be  renewed,  so 
that  you  could  return  to  your  parents,  to 
your  wife  and  to  the  friends  of  your  youth, 
would  you  be  willing?’ 

“At  this  the  skuU  opened  its  eyes  wide 
and  knitted  its  brows  and  said,  ‘How 
should  I  cast  aside  happiness  greater  than 
that  of  a  king,  and  mingle  once  again  in  the 
toils  and  troubles  of  mortality?’  ” 
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He  closed  the  book;  laid  on  the  table  his 
European  watch;  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
in  meditation.  As  the  hands  of  the 
watch  neared  the  hour  of  three  in  the 
morning,  he  took  from  the  bag  a  box  of 
writing-materials,  a  small  red  book  and  a 
bottle  of  white  pills. 

The  leaves  of  the  book  were  the  thinnest 
gold.  On  one  of  these  he  inscribed,  with 
delicate  bmsh,  the  Chinese  characters 
meaning  “Everlasting  happiness.”  Tear¬ 
ing  out  the  leaf,  then,  he  wrapped  loosely 
in  it  one  of  the  pills — these  were  morphine, 
of  the  familiar  sort  manufactured  in  Japan 
and  sold  extensively  in  China  since  the 
decline  of  the  opium  traffic — and  swal¬ 
lowed  them  together.  He  inscribed  and 
took  another,  and  another,  and  another. 

Gradually  a  sense  of  drowsy  comfort, 
of  utter  physical  well-being,  came  over 
him.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  shrunk 
down  to  the  merest  pin-points.  His  head 
drooped  forward.  His  frail  old  body  fell 
on  the  bed  and  lay  peacefully  there  as  his 
spirit  sought  its  destiny  in  the  unchanging, 
everlasting  Tao. 

Chapter  'Thirteen 

His  Excellency  Speaks 

I 

IT  WAS  daybreak.  Doane,  standing  in 
his  cabin  by  the  opened  window,  looked 
out  with  melancholy  in  his  deepset  eyes 
over  the  muddy  low  reaches  that  border 
the  Wusung.  It  was  a  familiar  scene;  in¬ 
deed  he  knew  it  better  than  any  spot  in  his 
native  land — the  railroad  along  the  bank, 
the  brick  warehouses,  the  native  village  of 
W' usung,  the  inevitable  humble  families 
in  the  fields  gathering  in  the  last  millet 
crop  of  the  season. 

Overhead  the  lao-pan  was  shouting, 
tackle  creaked,  the  crew  half  sang,  half 
grunted  their  quaint  chanteys.  From  the 
cruisers,  one  after  another,  floating  music¬ 
ally  on  the  still  air,  came  the  call  of  bugles 
— the  reveille  of  the  American  navy.  So 
these  were  ships  from  home.  From  this 
window  he  couldn’t  see  them,  but  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  would  be  rippling  now 
from  each  gray  stem.  There  was  an  ache 
in  his  heart. 

Then  other  noises  came — a  little  con¬ 
fusion  of  them,  somewhere  here  on  the 
junk — excited  whispers,  a  sound  that 
might  have  been  sobbing,  and  then — yesl 
the  low  wailing  of  women. 

He  turned;  listened  closely.  Light  feet 
came  running  along  the  corridor.  .\  fa¬ 
miliar,  lovely  voice  called  his  name,  bro¬ 
kenly.  Then  Hui  Fei  drew  aside  his  cur¬ 
tain.  Her  cheeks  were  stained  with  tears. 

Quickly,  his  arm  about  her  shoulders  as 
she  sway^  unsteadily,  but  without  a 
word,  he  walked  beside  her  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor  to  the  cabin  of  His  Excellency. 
There  were  the  few  servants,  kneeling  by 
the  inert  body  and  bowing  their  heads 
to  the  floor  as  they  mourned.  Doane 
straightened  the  body  and  closed  the  eyes. 

It  was  Hui  Fei  who  found  the  roll  of 
documents  on  the  table  and  placed  them 
in  Doane’s  hands.  He  saw  then,  through 
the  mist  that  clouded  his  own  eyes,  that 
they  were  addressed  to  himself:  “To  my 
dear  friend,  Griggsby  Doane,  I  entrust 
these  my  last  papers.”  .The  name  alone 
was  in  English ;  written  in  a  clear  hand,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  painstaking  schoolboy 
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e*ch  letter  carefully  and  roundly  formed. 

Hui  Fei  sent  the  servants  to  another 
cabin,  but  remained  herself,  seated  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  huge  strong  man 
who  was  now  without  question  the  head 
of  the  strangely  assorted  family.  She  was 
calmer.  Doane  did  not  again  hear  her 
sob;  he  did  not  even  see  tears.  During 
that  difficult  moment  when  Rocky  Kane 
appeared  in  the  doorway  and  asked  husk¬ 
ily,  sadly,  if  he  could  help,  she  even 
itmiled.  very  faintly,  very  gently,  as  she 
moved  her  head  in  the  negative.  .-Vnd 
the  youth,  after  a  hesitant  moment,  left 
them. 

Doane  spread  out  the  documents  on 
the  floor.  The  first,  addressed  di¬ 
rectly  to  himself,  he  laid  aside  for  the 
moment.  To  the  second,  addressed  to  the 
throne — “by  the  hand  of  his  Imperial 
Highness,  Prince  Ch’im,  regent,  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  possible  to  convey  to  him 
in  this  hour  of  China’s  sorrow  this  inade¬ 
quate  expression  of  my  last  thoughts” — 
was  attached  a  paper  requesting  that  “my 
closest  friend,  Griggsby  Doane”  read  it 
thoughtfully,  “in  order  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
find  myself  at  this  the  end  of  my  long  life. 

“I,  your  unworthy  servant” — it  read — 
“have  learned  with  sorrow’  and  tears  of 
the  decree  permitting  me  to  withdraw 
from  this  troubled  life  in  solitude  and 
peace  writhout  the  painful  consequences 
of  a  death  by  the  headsman’s  sword.  And 
in  thus  bowing  humbly  to  your  will  I, 
your  unworthy  servant,  recognize  that  my 
life  lies  wholly  in  your  hands  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  seems  best  to  the  Imperial 
wisdom.  But  in  thus  proving  my  never 
weakening  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  will  I 
also  must  express  the  sober  thoughts  of 
one  who  has  pondered  long  over  the  evils 
that  beset  our  land  and  who  has  ventured 
at  times,  weakly,  to  hope  that  China 
might  pay  heed  to  certain  lessons  of  recent 
history  and  find  a  way  to  oppose  success¬ 
fully  the  pressure  of  other  powerful  na¬ 
tions  upon  us.  For  it  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege,  as  a  long-time  servant  of  the 
Throne,  to  observe  certain  of  these  other 
nations  at  first  hand  and  to  learn  a  little 
of  their  power,  which  is  very  great. 

“On  another  occasion  I,  your  unworthy 
servant,  wittingly  incurred  danger  of 
death  or  imprisonment,  because,  in  the 
eagerness  of  my  convictions,  I  dared  to 
suggest  certain  reforms  to  the  Throne. 
There  is  a  saying  that  the  tree  which  bends 
before  the  gale  will  never  be  broken  off 
but  will  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  my 
hope  has  always  been  for  a  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  China.  At  that  time  princes  and 
ininisters  about  the  Throne  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  subject  me  to  a  criminal  investi¬ 
gation,  but  his  late  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  spare  me.  Therefore  my  last  years 
have  been  a  boon  at  the  hand  of  his  late 
Majesty,” 

There  followed  a  clear,  dignified  state- 
inpt  of  the  urgent  need  for  vast  reforms. 
His  Excellency  recalled  in  detail  his  long 
years  of  service  and  his  decorations  and 
honors.  Quietly  he  called  attention  to 
Ae  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  China  was 
in  revolt,  that  the  throne  tottered,  that  to 
permit  the  government  longer  to  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  corrupt  eunuchs  was  an  affront 
to  modem  as  to  ancient  thought  and  mor- 
•hty.  It  was  clear  to  himself,  he  stated, 
that  without  a  skilfully  organized  system 
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On  on*  of  tA«  thin  gold  leaves  he  inscribed,  with  delicate  brush,  the  characters 
meaning  "Everlasting  Haffiness.  ” 


of  gradual,  perhaps  rapid,  modernization, 
China  would  soon  crumble  to  pieces  under 
the  heel  of  the  greedy  foreigners.  And 
there  was  profound  pathos  in  the  passing 
remark  that  perhaps  his  suicide,  far  from 
home,  his  vast  estate  seized  by  govern¬ 
ment  agents  or  despoiled  by  robbers,  his 
person,  alone,  beyond  the  reach  of  harm — 
safe,  in  fact,  with  the  hated  foreigners — 
might  stand  as  final  proof  of  his  loyalty  to 
the  throne  in  serving  which  his  long  life 
had  been  spent. 

“But  at  the  moment  of  leaving  this 
world  I  feel  that  my  mind  is  not  so  clear 
as  I  could  wish.  The  text  of  this  my 
•memorial  is  ill-written  and  lacking  in 
clarity  of  thought.  I  am  no  such  scholar 
as  the  men  of  olden  times;  how,  then, 
could  I  face  the  end  with  the  calm  which 
they  showed?  But  there  is  a  saying,  ‘The 
words  of  a  dying  man  are  good.’  Though 
I  am  about  to  die,  it  is  possible  that  my 
words  are  not  good.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  empress  and  the  emperor  will  pity 
my  last  sad  utterances,  regarding  it  neither 
as  wanton  babbling  nor  the  careless  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  trifling  mind.  Thus  shall  I 
die  without  regret.  I  wish,  indeed,  that 
my  words  may  prove  overwrought,  in  or¬ 
der  that  those  who  come  after,  perhaps 
more  happily,  may  laugh  at  my 
foolishness. 

“I  pray  the  Empress  and  the  Emperor 
to  remember  the  example  of  our  great 
rulers  of  the  past  in  tempering  peace  with 
mercy;  that  they  may  choose  only  the 
worthy  for  public  service;  that  they  may 
refrain  from  striving  for  those  things  de¬ 
sired  by  the  foreigners,  which  would  only 
plunge  China  into  deeper  woe,  but  that 
by  a  careful  study  of  what  is  good  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  they  may  help  China  to  hold 
up  her  head  among  the  nations  and  bring 
us  finally  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
This  is  my  last  prayer,  the  end  and  crown 
of  my  life.” 

II 

The  junk  was  moving  up  the  river  as 
Doane  finished  reading,  passing  one  of  the 
warships.  The  bugles  were  blowing 
again.  A  beam  of  warm  sunlight  slanted 
in  through  the  window  of  stained  g^iss 
and  threw  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  on  the 
wall. 


Hui  Fei  sat  motioness,  her  hands  folded 
humbly  in  her  lap,  gazing  at  the  floor. 
Her  face  was  expressionless.  She  seemed 
wholly  Oriental. 

With  a  sigh,  Doane  rolled  the  memorial 
and  tied  it  with  the  ribbon.  The  one  be¬ 
neath  it,  he  saw  now,  was  addressed  to 
Hui  Fei.  Without  a  word  he  handed  it 
to  her  and  then  settled  to  read  his  own. 

Hers  was  the  shorter.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  lowered  it  to  her  lap  and  sat 
motionless,  as  before. 

Doane  now  took  up  the  paper  addressed 
to  himself  and  read  as  follows: 

“My  friend,  Griggsby  Doane,  grieve  not 
for  me,  and  be  sure  that  in  the  manner  of 
my  end  I  have  had  no  wish  to  bring  evil 
upon  you.  It  is  in  a  measure  sad  that 
this  end  should  come  upon  a  hired  junk 
instead  of  a  plot  of  hallowed  ground,  as  I 
would  have  chosen.  But  there  was  no 
choice.  I  have  waited  until  assured  of 
my  daughter’s  safety. 

INFORM  the  magistrate  at  Shanghai 
of  my  death,  and  see  that  my  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  throne  is  forwarded  promptly. 
Give  to  my  daughter  Hui  Fei  the  letter 
addressed  to  her.  It  is  my  wish  that  you 
also  should  read  that  letter,  and  I  have  so 
instructed  her.  It  is  also  my  wish  that 
she  should  read  this  letter  to  you.  *  Buy 
for  me  a  cheap  coffin,  and  have  it  painted 
black  inside.  The  poor  clothes  I  wear 
must  serve,  but  I  wish  that  the  soiled  soles 
of  my  shoes  be  cut  off.  Twenty  or  thirty 
taels  will  be  ample  for  the  coffin.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
magistrate  to  hold  an  inquest.  Please 
have  a  coating  of  lacquer  put  on  the 
coffin,  to  fill  up  any  cracks,  and  have  the 
cover  nailed  down  pending  the  Throne’s 
decision  as  to  my  remains.  Then  buy  a 
small  plot  of  ground  near  the  Taoist  tem¬ 
ple  outside  of  Shangahi  and  have  me 
buried  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no 
need  to  consider  waiting  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bury  me  at  my  ancestral  home; 
any  place  is  good  enough  for  a  loyal  and 
honest  man. 

“You  will  find  about  a  thousand  taels 
in  my  bag,  also  the  few  jeweb  we  found  at 
my  home.  Sell  the  jewels  and  keep  for 
yourself  the  balance  that  will  remain  after 
{Continued  on  page  S8) 
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By  Alexander  ^X^oollcott 


E\RLY  in  the  present  century  in 
the  Russian  city  of  Minsk,  a 
Jewish  boy  of  long  and  heavily 
consonantal  name,  whose  voice 
.  had  attracted  attention  in  the 
liturgical  music  during  some 
festival  of  his  faith,  was  rewarded  with  a 
position  as  supernumerary  in  a  local  thea¬ 
tre.  His  first  r61e  was  that  of  a  peasant 
cobbler  who  was  supposed  to  remain 
obscurely  on  the  stage  during  the  first  act, 
when  he  was  to  say  nothing  but  seem  to 
drowse  and  sleep. 

At  the  first  performance  he  did  this  so 
indifferently,  or  so  realistically,  if  you  will, 
that  he  actually  did  fall  asleep  and,  further¬ 
more,  served  notice  of  i  he  fact  by  snoring 
with  great  distinctness  and  virtuosity. 
Thb.  as  may  be  imagined,  vastly  amus^ 
the  audience  and  considerably  infuriated 
his  more  important  fellow-players,  whose 
scene  was  thus  hopelessly  deranged.  So 
they  cast  him  forth  next  day  and,  as  the 
way  of  the  Jew  in  the  theatre  was  at  that 
time  made  particularly  difficult  in  Russia, 
it  was  generally  agreed  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  this  boy  would  best  follow  in 
his  father’s  trade  of  money-lender  to  the 
farmer  folk  around  Minsk. 


Fifteen  years  later,  in  a  fastidious  little 
theatre  in  New  York,  a  smart,  alert,  and 
exceedingly  critical  audience  witnessed  the 
boy’s  debut  as  an  English-speaking  actor, 
now  no  drowsy  supernumerary,  mind  you, 
but  a  challenging  star,  coming  boldly  forth 
as  such  under  the  euphonious  Hebrew 
name  he  had  chosen  long  before  for  his 
use  in  the  Yiddish  theatre. 

On  that  occasion,  the  difficult  first  act 
was  no  more  than  half -spent  when  the 
skepticism  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot¬ 
lights  began  to  evaporate.  At  the  end  of 
that  act  you  could  hear  them  in  the  lobby: 
“An  actor,  my  boy!”  At  the  end  of  the 
second  they  were  in  the  mood  to  say  "‘the 
actor”  and  cheer  him  till  the  astonished 
walls  of  the  little  playhouse  shook  with  the 
noise  and  excitement  of  an  unforgettable 
premiere.  That  premiere  was  in  November 
of  this  season,  the  theatre  was  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  the  play  a  roundabout  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Danish  called  “Samson  and 
Delilah.”  The  actor  was  Ben-Ami. 

IN  HIS  fifteen  years  in  the  theatre,  he  had 
known  the  most  bitter  and  torturing  dis¬ 
couragement,  had  gone  through  poverty 
to  the  point  of  hunger,  had  done  degrading 


work  that  filled  him  with  despair  and  made 
fantastic  the  hope  that  he  would  ever 
come  into  his  own  or  even  have  a  little 
chance  at  decent  self-expression.  It  is 
only  four  or  five  years  ago  that  he  was 
trudging  miles  on  miles  through  the  alien 
city  of  New  York  for  lack  of  the  money 
that  would  let  him  travel  in  style  in  tl.e 
subway. 

Now  he  occupies  a  commanding  position 
in  the  American  theatre.  At  least,  they 
list  him  among  the  foremost  players,  and 
it  seems  certain  now  that  whenever  again 
his  name  appears  in  the  play-bills  of  a  new 
production,  an  eager  and  expectant  audi¬ 
ence  will  journey  from  far  and  near  to  be 
witness  to  the  occasion.  He  knows  the 
dramatic  literatures  of  several  countries. 
He  is  intelligent,  imaginative,  ambitio^ 
He  b  thirty  years  old.  The  world  lies 
before  him. 

Time  was  when  a  continental  European 
player  meditating  an  assault  on  the  .\meri- 
can  purse,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
learning  the  language  of  the  barbarians. 
The  first  of  these  w:^  the  enchanting 
Elizabeth  Felix,  she  whom  the  \vo^ 
knew  as  Rachel,  and  who  now  lies  buried 
at  Pere  Lachabe  in  Parb  not  far  from  the 
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Ijaf^trewn  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  sometimes  happened,  they  played  sur-  theatre  only  by  expensively  closing  the 
Hie  great  queen  of  French  tragedy  came  to  rounded  by  American  actors.  Booth,  eyes  of  the  police,  and  even  the  most  cor¬ 
ns  in  the  fifties,  forsaking  her  indignant  for  instance,  played  with  Ristori,  and,  rupt  district  captains  would  allow  only  the 
pjiisians,  partly  in  a  huff  at  the  favor  they  in  the  late  eighties,  drew  immense  menial  and  disagreeable  r61es  to  be  acted  in 
lad  shown  Ristori,  partly  because  of  the  crowds  to  the  same  Academy  of  Music,  Yiddish.  The  thought  of  a  Yiddish  hero 
fortune  her  brother  foresaw  as  the  resulting  with  which  the  town  had  caught  up,  and  heroine  was  more  than  they  could 
portion  of  the  Felix  family.  when  he  played  logo  to  the  overpowering,  stomach.  It  was  from  a  theatre  thus 

Compared  with  his  great  expectations,  bull-like  Othello  of  Salvini — and  this  at  circumscribed,  and  a  theatre  indescribably 
tbe  American  tour  was  a  disaster.  Rachel’s  four  dollars  a  seat,  which,  without  at^  poor  in  literature  and  tradition,  that  he 
health  gave  way  under  the  strain  before  it  tempting  anything  more  than  a  rough  fled  to  free  London,  only  to  find  its  isolated 
had  reached  a  total  of  fifty  performances,  guess  at  the  rate  of  exchange,  must  have  Temple  of  Jewish  Art  even  more  impover- 
Loog  afterward  Paris  was  noisy  and  agi-  been  equivalent  to  $79.26  in  present-day  ished  of  ideas  and  inspiration, 

tiled  with  the  complaints  of  members  of  dollars.  Of  this  singular  performance.  So  he  came  on  to  .America.  How  his  first 

btr  company  who  had  not  been  paid  in  you  will  find  in  the  old  newspaper  files  the  role  here  at  a  Yiddish  theatre  in  Brooklyn 
(ulL  But  what  she  remembered  to  the  most  glowing  accounts,  with  only  a  little  was  that  of  a  dressy  villain  who,  among 
diy  of  her  death  was  none  of  all  this,  but  chafing  at  the  thought  of  Shakespeare’s  other  stunts,  had  to  speak  two  English 
tht  strange  sound  which  greeted  her  that  poetry  being  wrenched  into  Italian  verse,  words — “A'ou  dog!”  they  were  and  the 

first  night  in  the  old  Metropwlitan  Theatre,  as  we  might  feel  at  the  thought  of  Bern-  stage  directions  c^ed  for  their  being  said 

as ie  waited  in  the  wings  for  her  entrance  hardt’s  Hamlet  ejaculating:  "'Tiens,  roili  through  the  teeth — how  his  disaster  in  this 

cue.  It  was  a  sound  which  did  not  cease  V obstacle!''  But  of  any  appreciation  that  misfit  endeavor  was  followed  by  a  painful 
t\-en  when  she  herself  swept  through  her  such  a  performance  w’as  essentially  a  ascent  inaheavily-unionizedtheatrethrough 
famous  scenes.  It  was  the  chilling,  abash-  monstrosity,  there  was  none.  a  mess  of  cheap  operettas  to  a  few  belat^ 

ifig  sound  of  thousands  of  pages  turning  in  _  opportunities  in  r6Ies  more  after  his  own 

unison.  Out  front  every  one  had  a  trans-  'T^HE  adoption  of  a  new  language  in  the  heart;  how  word  of  the  magic  he  could  work 
latinn  of  the  play,  to  be  followed  religiously  theatre  is  an  heroic  measure,  compar-  in  these  gradually  spread  and  brought  to  his 

as  the  unfamiliar  French  was  poured  forth  able  to  the  burning  of  the  bridges  behind  East -side  theatre  certain  enthusiastic  play- 

on  the  stage.  you.  It  w'as  because  their  native  Poland  wrights,  players  and  painters  who  could 

Rachel  knew  then,  and  never  forgot,  the  seemed  less  tempting  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  not  understand  a  word  he  said  and  did  not 

humiliation  of  playing  not  to  a  sea  of  failure  that  Janauschek  and  Modjeska  took  need  to — that  is  Ben-.Ami’s  story  which 

upturned  faces  but  to  a  prairie  of  bent  up  the  task  of  learning  English,  although  reached  its  climax  one  night  when  “Samson 
heads.  How  occasionally  a  playgoer  would  they  learned  it  imperfectly  and  to  the  last  and  Delilah”  was  being  played  in  Yiddish, 
turn  two  pages  by  mistake  and  so  get  the  you  may  be  sure  that  “Modjesky  ez  and  it  was  whispered  that  Arthur  Hopkins 
impression  that  the  actors  were  behaving  Cameel”  said  “Armaung,  I  loaf  you.”  was  out  front,  that  a  Broadway  manager 

wry  strangely  indeed,  how  one  earnest  It  is  in  their  footsteps  that  Ben-Ami  is  was  actually  looking  for  talent. 

New  Yorker  made  the  error  of  bringing  traveling,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  he 

the  text  of  “Marie  Stuart”  to  read  at  the  started  to  learn  English  only  eight  months  ILJOPKINS  stayed  only  for  one  act,  but 
premiere  of  “Angelo”  and  so  came  naturally  before  his  debut  on  our  stage.  He  had  A  1.  seemingly  that  was  enough,  for  im- 
totheconclusion  that  his  reason  was  totter-  been  in  America  seven  years,  but  with  mediately  thereafter  began  negotiations 

ing,  these  w'ere  but  incidental  irritations  Yiddish  as  the  language  of  his  home  and  of  which  led  six  months  later  to  the  introduc- 

of  a  practise  which  fell  like  a  blight  on  the  theatre  where  he  worked,  he  used  no  tion  of  Ben-.Ami  as  a  star  of  the  English- 

Rachel’s  tour  and  of  which  the  memory  other,  heard  none,  thought  none.  speaking  stage. 


has  since  haunted  every  player  in  Europe 
who  has  turned  wistful  eyes  toward  America. 

The  reception  to  Rachel  was  kind  enough 
in  its  intentions,  though  by  , 
the  time  she  had  returned  to 
Xew  York  from  her  Boston 
engagement  to  play  at  the  new 
.\(^emy  of  Music  way  up  in 
Fourteenth  Street — a  good  two 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
town  and  accessible  only  by 
mule-trains,  as  one  member  of 
her  company  wrote  home — 
word  had  arrived  of  the  scorn¬ 
ful  Parisian  accounts  of 
Radiel’s  playing  to  “savages 
and  shopkeepers,”  a  phrase 
which  stung  because  it  was  not 
baseless.  Remember,  this  was 
in  1855,  in  an  America  less  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  “Age 
of  Innocence”  than  it  was  like 
the  America  which  Martin 
Ckusdeult  visited.  In  its 
atmosphere,  Rachel  suffered 
keenly  and  when,  years  later, 
fkmhardt  triumphed  in  a 
s!nwther,suaver,more  cosmo¬ 
politan  America,  it  is  small 
*onder  her  first  thoughts 
found  expression  in  the  words 
Pauvre  Rachel!” 

Benihardt,  R4jane,  Coque- 
hn,  Ristori,  Salvini,  Novelli 
aw,  finest  of  them  all,  Duse — 
these  followed  in  Rachel’s  path 
I  throu^  a  century  more 
,  toady  to  receive  &em.  In 
;  ^  theatre,  they  clung  to  the 
I  “Uguage^  of  their  own,  nor 
.  otsook  it  even  when,  as 
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His  work  in  Russia — that  had  been  In  the  dark  days  when  he  was  working 
mostly  Yiddish,  though  even  in  festive  helplessly  in  plays  of  humiliating  tawdri- 
Odessa  it  had  been  possible  to  operate  their  ness,  he  used  to  keep  in  the  back  of  his 

mind  the  story  of 
Machaloff.  Machaloff 
was  the  famous  Russian  trag¬ 
edian  of  a  century  ago  who 
was  a  slovenly,  coarse-spok¬ 
en,  negligible  actor  in  a 
Petrograd  theatre  where 
cheap  French  and  German 
melodramas  were  always  his 
lot  until  one  night  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  repertory  pitched 
him  suddenly  into  the  role 
of  Hamlet,  when  they  found 
him  an  actor  of  great  beauty, 
great  dignity  and  a  most 
haunting  voice,  one  whom 
they  cherished  as  such  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ben- 
Ami  thinks  of  Machaloff  now 
on  the  great  nights  when  they 
cheer  him  with  extra  vehem¬ 
ence,  and  when  Mrs.  Fiske  and 
John  Barrymore  and  the  other 
leaders  of  our  theatre  go  back 
stage  to  pay  him  their  re¬ 
spects.  On  such  occasions, 
we  laymen  are  left  out  front 
to  wonder  idly  what  role  he 
will  play  next,  knowing  he 
has  only  to  name  it.  And 
perhaps  we  remember  that 
this  man  came  over  in  the 
steerage  only  seven  years 
ago,  and  we  are  glad  that 

A  star  who  Itarntd  En^sh  only  tight  montht  hefort  America  is  Still  Ae  country 

hi,  dihut. 

befall. 


A  rtar  who  Itamtd  English  only  tight  month,  hefort 
hit  dihut. 


urray 


“Nor  Mrs.  Me?”  “Wouldn’t  like  to  be  vice-president,  yon 

“I  should  be  ashamed,”  said  Jane.  know.  It’s  a  silly  sort  of  job  where  you 

Tony  almost  felt  the  cold  depth  of  water  sit  still  all  day  and  sign  your  name  to 

and  heard  a  bell-buoy  booming.  He  papers.  Dad’s  about  six  of  ’em.  The 

walked  on  by  her  side  without  a  word,  thing  to  go  in  for  would  be  night  watch- 

Then  Jane  said  in  a  voice  quite  frightened,  man  or  office  boy,  where  you’d  have  some 

but  vibrating  with  conviction  for  all  that'  fun.” 

“You  see — I’m  afraid  I  can’t  respect  a 
man  who  doesn’t  work.  You  can’t  under- 
“Do  you  work?”  stand,  but  I’ve  been  at  work  ever  since  I 

“I  can  sail  a  boat.  And  peel  potatoes. 

And  I  learned  fifty  French  words  when  I  ^  ^ 

thought  I  was  going  over.  And  I’m  not  a 
bit  bad  at  polo.” 

Jane  looked  at  Tony.  He  was  pleasant 

to  look  at,  though  not  so  pleasant  as  Jane,  fi  - 

unless  it  were  a  young  woman  who  did  the  I  / 

looking.  He  had  nice  brown  hair,  nice  .  y 

blue  eyes  and 

nice,  oh  very  nice  ^ 

clothes.  Tony 

looked  at  Jane.  m 

Jane  had  copper 
hair  and  eyes 

which  he  himself  ^  \ 

had  likened  to  .  ^  ' 

black  harbor  wa-  \  — 

ters  swept  by 

steamer  lights.  ^ 

She  was  beauti-  It'  | 

any  man  to  fall  in 

one 

why  / 

weighted  with 

years  or  .  ^  ‘  r 

wisdom,  had  done 
it.  But  Tony,  not  4  0io«.«».c«» 
living  in  Actium, 
had  been  un¬ 
aware  of  one  out- 
standing  fact. 

Jane  was  serious. 

The  boys  of  Actium  had  found  it  out  left  school — at  the  Actium  Pump  and  with  the  other,  she  sorted  a  pile  of  papas, 
long  ago  and  regretfully  deserted  her  com-  V’alve.  And  I  think  work  is  the  right  life.  “Oh  Brady!  Fill  the  ink-well  and  gel 
pany  for  that  of  girls  with  carroty  hair,  So — I  can’t  marry  you,  Tony.  I  can’t  some  new  pens,  won’t  you?” 
mouse-colored  hair  and  eyes  with  no  light  even  tell  whether — I  ever —  Unless  you  “My  name  is  Breck.  Would  you  ratho 
except  that  awakened  by  the  thought  of  a  get  down  to  work  and  produce  something  I’d  m^e  it  Brady?” 
soda.  But  Tony,  whose  experience  of  girls  in  the  world.”  “Good  Heavens!”  said  Jane, 

had  been  somewhat  different,  was  not  “I  will.  Shall  it  be  pumps  and  valves?”  ,  Standing  before  her  in  attitude  pro 

warned.  And  the  result  was  that  these  There  was  something  like  a  sob  from  foundly  respectful,  he  drew  from  one  iro 

two  young  things  now  stood  facing  each  Jane.  maculate  pocket  several  feet  of  inky  nj 

other  outside  Feinberg’s  drug-store,  both  “I’ll  be  down  to-morrow.”  said  Tony.  and  began  to  polish  the  desk  before 
palpitating,  both  awed,  both  determined.  “I  guess,  Tony,  we’d  better  not  talk  beside,  around  her. 

“What  do  you  think,”  demanded  Jane,  about  it.  You  don’t  understand.  Of  “Oh  Tonyl  You’ll  spoil  your  clothesT 
stem  because  of  her  tenderness,  “that  the  course  with  your  connections  and  intro-  Tony,  industriously  wiping,  raised  he 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  doing  while  you  ductions  and  all  that  you  could  come  down  elbows  out  of  his  way,  first  one  and  tba 
were  amusing  yourself’”  to  the  shop  and  get  yourself  made  third  the  other. 

“Wishing  it  was  me.”  vice-president  or  something.  You’d  better  “Begin  at  the  bottom,”  countered  Tony 

That  would  seem  to  show  Tony  not  un-  just  go  and  get  some  girl  who — who  likes  solemnly.  “Great  thing  for  a  young  man.’ 

observant.  But  Jane  caught  the  whimsi-  that.”  He  now  moved  her,  chair  and  all,  out  d 

cality  in  his  otherwise  engaging  blue  eye  “I  wouldn’t  like  that.”  his  way  and  wiped  the  desk  as  though  a 

and  grew  rigid.  Jane’s  eye  glinted  with  a  radiant  joy.  activities  less  important  than  his 

“7  don’t.”  But  when  she  dared  to  turn  it  to  Tony,  he  ever  to  be  allowed  near  it  again.  Jane  gavi 

Tony’s  voice  was  boyishly  appealing,  pursued  reasonably:  a  little  hysterical  choke. 


Tony  Breckinridge,  the 

millionaire,  fell  in  love  with 
Jane  Connors,  the  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and,  walking  on  the 
main  street  of  Actium,  her 
home  town,  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  Then  and  there  he  came  up 
against  the  fundamental  fact  about  Jane. 


“People  don’t  go  into  business  for  fun.” 

“No?  Well,  of  course  one’d  work  up.” 

“I  have,”  said  Jane  primly.  She  ^ 
started  as  telephone  girl. 

The  idea  attracted  Tony.  “I  say,”  he 
proposed,  with  a  deplorable  glint  of  sport 
in  his  blue  eye.  “Dearest,  I’ll  race  you.” 

“Race!” 

He  nodded.  “Like  that  Atalanta  pa- 
son.  The  king’s  daughter,  you  know,  who 
could  run  so  darned  fast  and  made  all  ha 
lovers  race  with  her.” 

Jane  flushed.  There 
was  <a  word  in  that  sen- 
1,  .  tence  which  made  ha 

I  '  heart  jump,  but  ignorance 

^  about  Atalanta  kept  ha 

non-conunittal. 

“Did  they  win?”  she 
inquired. 

The  blue  eyes,  playfid 
and  daring,  met  the  gray 
ones,  earnest  and  shy. 
One  of  the  blue  ones 
winked. 

>  “Oh  Tony,”  burst  out 

^  ^  Jane,  with  uncontrollaNe 

Wn  concern.  '  “ 


'Don’t— don’t 
hurt  yourself  working!” 

Monday  was  a  hot  day. 
At  eleven  o’clock  Jane 
wiped  her  sticky  hands 
and  sat  down  to  clean  up 
her  desk.  Ink  needed. 
She  pressed  a  bell  at  ha 


Jane  teas  stimulated,  yet  desolate  too,  to  see  the  extreme 
which  he  took  her  rise. 
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“I  can’t  picture  you  sticking  it  out  very 
long  as  office  boy.” 

“Shan’t.”  He  tried  to  close  her  bottom 
drawer  and,  finding  that  its  bulging  was 
due  to  a  powder-puff  and  a  parcel  from  the 
\ctium  dry-goods  store,  abandoned  it  dis- 
^tly.  "Work  up,  of  course.  That’s 
in  the  contract.”  He  set  Jane  and  the  chair 
back  in  their  place  with  solenm  energy. 
“You’ll  find  it  a  pretty  long  job.” 

“Oh  why?”  Tony  returned  the  dust- 
lag  to  bis  faultless  pocket,  patting  it  in. 
“.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  have  got  some¬ 
thing  better  right  at  the  beginning,  but  I 
thought  it  wouldn’t  be  cricket.  Might  as 
well  give  you  a  good  start — ^Atalanta.” 

Jane  tlu.shed.  “I  have  no  doubt  you 
couW  have  got  a  better  job — Mr.  Breckin- 

Tony  was  now  on  his  knees,  scooping  up 
the  pins  and  handkerchiefs  which  had 
lodged  beneath  the  desk  during  Brady’s 
casual  stay.  He  looked  up  at  Jane  and 
there  was  a  flash  from  his  blue  eyes  which 
pve  her  pause. 

“My  name  is  Breck.  Nobody  knows 
me  here.  You’re  going  to  play  the  game, 
aren’t  you?” 

It  would  have  been  tremendously  easy 
to  put  a  kiss  on  Tony’s  head  if  Jane  had 
ever  done  such  a  thing  to  any  man.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  had  not  even  thought 
of  such  a  thing  and  that  was  why  she  felt 
so  worried  and  said  crisply: 

“/  won’t  give  you  away  as  a  millionaire 
playing  practical  jokes.  You  can  work  for 
all  me.” 

“That  is  what  I  work  for.” 

Then  the  sales  manager  came  in  and 
Tony,  wdth  a  great  air  of  responsibility, 
departed. 

“Smart  fellow,”  said  the  sales  manager. 
Jane  wriggled. 

Hardwick,  the  sales  manager,  was  a  jier- 
son  whom  Jane  revered.  He  dictated  let¬ 
ters  to  her  and  sat  opposite  he^  all  day, 
rumbling  and  muttering  to  himself  among 
his  papers.  And  Jane  was  to  him  that  in¬ 
valuable  combination  of  friend,  mother, 
boss  and  slave  which  every  business  man 
hopes  his  confidential  secretary  will  turn 
out  to  be.  Jane  expected  Hardwick  to 
condemn  the  frivolous  Tony  with  a  terse 
word,  but  the  sales  manager  merely  looked 
to  see  that  Tony  had  taken  the  letters  to 
be  stamped  and  then  immersed  himself  in 
papers,  murmuring,  in  case  Jane  happened 
to  be  listening,  that  steel  rods  were  a  devil 
of  a  price  and  he  ought  to  have  an  assistant ; 
be  was  doing  two  men’s  work. 

T’ONY  walked  home  by  Jane’s  side  that 
^  night,  admiring  with  child-like  pleas¬ 
ure  the  grime  on  his  finger-nails.  “And 
some  of  it,”  he  assured  her  with  pride,  “is 
ink  which  will  be  very  hard  to  get  off.” 

Jane  stole  a  glance  at  him.  This  steal¬ 
ing  of  glances  was  in  itself  a  new  thing  for 
Jue,  whose  look  used  to  be  direct  and 
SBlJe-mindcd.  It  was  due  entirely  to 
Temy’s  deplorable  frivolity.  She  did  not 
want  to  look  tender  if  he  was  joking.  Or, 
not  too  tender. 

‘By  the  way,  Jane,”  Tony  pursued, 
Tm  making  nine  dollars  a  week.  Don’t 
you  think  I  can  take  care  of  you  quite 
Mcely  on  that — with  a  little  that  comes  in 
from  father  for  pin-money?  Let’s  get  mar¬ 
Jane’s  heart  gave  the  little  jump  which 
fhe  hearts  of  much  less  lovely  and  more 
susceptible  girls  had  given  long  ago.  Not 
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being  used  to  such  jumps,  Jane  looked 
particularly  lofty.  And  out  of  the  comer 
of  her  eye  she  caught  Tony  grinning. 

“I  can  not  marry  beneath  me.” 

“Oh  that’s  so.”  Tony  sighed.  “What  is 
the  goal,  Atalanta?  You  forgot  to  say.” 

It  was  difficult  to  say,  and  Jane  was 
somewhat  hampered  by  this  new  thing 
that  seemed  interfering  with  her  business 
judgment. 

“Have  I  got  to  be  Hardwick’s  secre¬ 
tary?”  inquired  the  meek  Tony. 

“Assistant  sales  manager.” 

“What’s  that,  darling?” 

“It’s  a  job,”  instructed  Jane,  grasping 
desperately  at  her  business  point  of  view, 
“which  doesn’t  exist,  but  which  could — 
which  could  perfectly  w’ell.” 

“Affright.  It  shall.” 

JANE  positively  gasp^.  The  sales  mana¬ 
ger  being,  to  her,  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  it  followed  that  his  assistant  would 
be  also  a  power  to  whom  Jane’s  deepest 
reverence  was  due.  She  had  meant  to 
place  it  before  Tony  only  as  a  distant  goal, 
to  awe  and  sober  him.  She  felt  a  rush  of 
tenderness  at  his  easy  assumption  of  the 
task.  Of  course  she  wouldn’t  really  wait 
until  it  was  done:  she  wanted  Tony  before 
his  earthly  life  was  over.  Meantime,  she 
watched  his  vivid  presence  in  the  office  all 
day,  and  found  the  office  a  very  different 
place. 

“Where’s  Breck?  Say,  I  want  to  tell 
this  joke  to  Breck!”  That  was  how  they 
all  felt  about  Tony.  In  two  days  he  was 
the  central  figure  at  the  office.  Harassed 
stenographers  smiled  at  his  passing,  clerks 
called  in  his  assistance,  approaching  visi¬ 
tors  found  themselves  smiling  as  though 
the  coming  interview,  or  failure  of  an  in¬ 
terview,  were  to  be  the  pleasantest  episode 
in  their  day. 

“Do  you  realize,”  Hardwick  asked  her 
one  afternoon,  “that  that  old  hardshell 
Putnam  I’ve  been  gunning  for  for  so  long 
was  in  here  to-day  while  I  was  out?  That 
office  boy,”  he  grinned  with  approval, 
“blarney^  Putnam  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  I  came  in  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  take  the  money.  You  must 
have  seen  him.” 

“Oh!”  whispered  Jane. 

“Office  boy  is  no  place  for  him,  of 
course,”  said  Hardwick,  as  though  it  were 
all  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  work.  “He 
asked  for  a  try  at  selling.  We  need  that 
sort  of  men.” 

Jane  was  reduced  to  flushed  silence.  Of 
pride?  Of  shock?  The  office  world  began 
to  look  bew  ildering  to  her. 

Next  week  there  was  a  new  office  boy. 
Tony,  nonchalant  as  ever,  took  over  some 
odd  jobs  in  the  sales  department,  ragged 
ends  of  interviews  and  errands  left  by  the 
other  men. 

“The  fellow  "has  extraordinary  ability,” 
said  Hardwick,  murmuring  among  his 
papers  with  only  half  an  eye  on  Jane. 

“He  takes  ever\"thing  as  a  joke,”  said 
Jane. 

“Valuable  asset.”  The  sales  manager 
slammed  papers  under  a  file.  “Serious 
people  like  you  and  me,  now.  Miss  Con¬ 
nors,  we’d  be  worth  a  lot  more  if  we  had 
it.” 

Jane  winced.  Very  rarely  was  she  in¬ 
vited  into  conversation  by  the  eminent 
Hardwick,  and  that  this  significant  event 
should  concern  itself  with  her  own  private 
pupil,  Tony,  and  that  “the  sales”  should 
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instruct  her  about  him  with  this  pleased 
possessiveness,  was  staggering.  A  new 
range  of  thoughts  was  opened  to  Jane  that 
day. 

Tony  waited  for  her  after  office  hours 
and  ran  her  down  the  twilit,  empty  hall, 
like  a  young  steam  engine  gaily  shunting 
cars  in  its  off  hours. 

“Listen,  darling,  I’m  a  salesman!” 

“A  what?” 

“A  drummer.  A  traveling  man.  ‘Can’t 
I  interest  you  in  our  line’ — though  of 
course  I  shan’t  do  any  of  that  old  twad¬ 
dle.” 

He  stopped  to  look  at  Jane’s  wide  eyes. 
She  had  actually  put  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Atalanta?  Out  of 
breath?” 

“But — ^you’ve  hardly  worked — at  all!” 

There  was  something  appealing  about 
the  swift,  serious  glance  he  gave  her. 

“I’ve  done  my  sort  of  work  pretty  hard. 
Don’t  people  seem  satisfied?” 

“Yes.”  Jane  was  dizzy.  She  had  been 
at  the  works  four  years.  And  she  looked 
up  to  salesmen.  Positively  looked  up. 
They  almost  gave  her  orders. 

Tony  did  not  follow  her  thoughts.  He 
had  never  looked  up  to  salesmen.  So  he 
approached  gently  and  laid  a  hand  on  her 
arm. 

“You  wouldn’t  like  to  caff  it  a  draw  now 
I’ve  caught  up — .\talanta.” 

To  his  surprise  Jane  flamed.  The  ten¬ 
derness  which  his  tone  had  brought  to  her 
eyes  was  obscured  by  the  anger  that  rose 
at  his  words. 

“You  haven’t  caught  up!” 

“I  make  as  much  as  you.” 

“I  thought,”  said  Jane,  with  desperate 
cri^ness,  “that  we  had  already  agreed  on 
a  goal  which — ”  Tony  made  a  ludicrously 
determined  face. 

“  A  SSISTANT  sales  manager.  Oh  yest 
Is  there  one  yet,  darling?” 

“That’s  for  you  to  find  out.” 

And,  though  there  was  stiff  a  long  twi¬ 
lit  walk  to  her  gate,  they  spoke  after  that 
only  of  little  things,  of  which  marriage  is 
not  one. 

Hardw’ick  was  electrified  at  the  sight  of 
his  secretary  the  next  day.  She  struck  him 
for  the  first  time  as  a  rather  umisual  look¬ 
ing  girl,  with  copper  hair  and  eyes  of  a  sort 
of  slate  color.  The  eyes  were  blazing. 

“Mr.  Hardwick!  Have  I  a  future?” 

“My  dear  Miss  Connors!  You  are  irre¬ 
placeable.” 

“I  want  to  be  replaceable — in  this  job. 
I  want  to  go  higher.” 

Hardwick  sighed.  If  that  wasn’t  a 
man’s  luck!  Three  years  of  this  supposedly 
normal  creature  and  now  she  was  willing 
to  disturb  all  his  arrangements,  break  up 
his  habits  and  go  ballooning  off.  Heaven 
knew  where.  Wasn’t  it  just  like  a  woman! 

“What  do  you  mean,  higher?” 

He  was  only  sparring  for  time,  and  he 
knew  it.  Hardwick  had  seen  that  light  in 
her  eyes  before  and  he  sighed  and  wriggled 
both  while  Jane  said: 

“I  mean  ‘higher’  as  a  man  means  it. 
Would  a  man,”  orated  Jane  with  great 
incisiveness,  “expect  to  stop  at  the  same 
job  and  nearly  the  same  pay  for  three 

years?  Of  course  not.  He’d  move  right 
>> 

on. 

Hardwick  straightened  up  in  his  chair 
and  pushed  the  papers  away.  Hard  as  it 
was  at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  he  went 
at  his  task.  “Well  you  see.  Miss  Connors, 
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that’s  the  trouble  with  women  in  business. 
With  a  man,  you  know  where  you  are. 
But  a  woman  is  liable  to  quit  on  you  any 
minute  and  get  married.” 

“So  that’s  it!”  In  Jane’s  deep-water 
eyes  there  gleamed  revolution,  and  Hard¬ 
wick  cringed.  “I  would  like  to  have  a  raise, 
or  leave.” 

They  say  that  any  business  woman,  no 
matter  what  her  appearance,  may  do  good 
work  and  exact  proper  reward.  And  Jane 
had  imdoubtedly  done  good  work.  Yet 
there  were  other  stenographers  to  be  had 
here  and  there  in  Actium,  and  Hardwick’s 
thoughts  floated  toward  them.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  they  might  not  have  floated  back  if 
they  had  not  been  somewhat  forcefully 
drawn  by  Jane’s  hair,  like  the  trunks  of 
cedar  trees  at  sunset,  and  Jane’s  particu¬ 
larly  blazing  eyes. 

“Why — it  wouldn’t  be  impossible  to 
raise  you.  Miss  Connors.” 

So  Jane  was  raised.  She  compared  the 
results  with  Tony’s,  and,  when  the  commis¬ 
sions  were  all  added  up,  was  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  Tony  had  made  more.  In  fact 
Tony,  humble  and  eager,  told  her  so. 

“I  just  lit  into  it,”  said  Tony. 

“You  had  ever>'thing  in  your  favor.” 

'  I  ’HERE  was  not  about  Tony  the  undi- 
luted  whimsicality  that  had  been  there 
when  Jane  knew  him  first.  After  all,  sales 
are  not  consummated  by  good  humor  alone 
and  a  certain  glint  of  sharp  steadiness 
brought  her  up  short.  She  looked  at  him, 
both  angr>’  and  alarmed,  and  bit  her  lip. 
Tony  looked  at  her,  and  he  seemed  alarm^ 
too. 

“You  have  done  well,”  Jane  faltered. 

“I  know  what  you  mean.  You  think  it 
might  be  better  if  I’d  shut  my  mouth  and 
go  on  and  arrive  where  I  said  I  would.” 

W'omen  should  be  taught  from  the  age 
of  ten  to  make  love.  It  is  a  misfortune  to 
society  to  have  one  of  them  ever  caught, 
as  Jane  was,  wishing  to  unsay  her  words 
without  seeming  to  unsay  them,  and  to 
utter  new  ones  without  givdng  proof  that 
she  had  done  so.  Jane  did  not  mean  what 
Tony  said  she  meant.  But  she  was  as 
awkward  as  a  deaf  mute,  raising  and  low¬ 
ering  untaught  and  clumsy  fingers.  Tony 
went  away  again  to  his  territory  and  said 
nothing  about  either  love  or  marriage. 

The  brilliant  winter  Saturdays,  when 
all  the  back  streets  of  Actium  were  set 
apart  for  coasting,  gave  place  to  the  misty 
spring  ones,  when  the  boys  built  dams  for 
the  melting  snow.  Jane  had  not  realized 
that  she  was  susceptible  to  the  flattery  of  a 
periodic  proposal,  yet,  as  week  after  week 
passed  and  she  walked  from  the  works  to 
the  Connors  home,  uncourted,  something 
in  her  began  to  droop.  Catching  sight,  in 
the  mirror,  of  her  own  gray-black  eyes, 
she  almost  thought  they  pleaded. 

Tony  did  not  come  back  when  he  was 
due.  “Brock’s  got  some  time  off,”  said  the 
sales  manager.  “Family  affairs.  We’ll 
manage.  He’s  too  valuable  a  man  to  lose.” 

He  came  at  last  for  a  particularly  rushed 
few  days.  He  was  preoccupied,  as  w’ell  he 
might  be  with  extra  work  piled  up.  Jane 
would  not  have  minded  that;  there  had 
been  a  time  when  she  thought  soberness 
and  preoccupation  highly  admirable  things. 
But  he  did  not  look  at  her  with  any  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  He  looked  as  if  she  made  him 
think  of  jobs  and  sales  managers.  And 
when  he  had  gone,  with  nothing  said  about 
love,  Hardwi^  remarked : 


“Breck  will  be  getting  in  a  lot  more 
money  this  trip.” 

“I  think  I  must  have  more.” 

“The  - .”  Of  course,  there  is  only 

one  monosyllabic  word  which  would  have 
followed  that  beginning,  but  Hardwick, 
mopping  his  brow,  concluded  it:  “The 
trouble  with  women  in  business.  Miss 
Connors - ” 

“I  know  what  you  mean.”  Hardwick 
found  her  gray  eyes  quite  arresting. 
“There  seems  no  particular  chance  of  my 
marrying  just  now.  And  I  feel  I — I  can’t 
respect  myself  imless  I  advance  as  other 
people  do.” 

“Oh,  in  that  case.  Miss  Connors.” 

She  had  committed  herself,  she  hardly 
knew  to  what.  But  she  told  herself  it  was 
just  in  time — in  time  before  Tony  made  it 
too  evident  that  he  had  entirely  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  copper  hair  and  gray  eyes,  as  con¬ 
trasted,  perhaps,  with  the  more  subtle 
charms  of  some  older  friends  he  had  seen 
during  that  long  absence — in  time  before 
he  revealed  that  his  ambition  had  been 
transferred  entirely  to  business  success, 
which  he  was  so  decidedly  better  fitted  to 
achieve  than  Jane.  No,  that  last  Jane 
would  not  admit.  A  fire  had  been  kindled 
in  her  own  industrious  breast.  She  could 
not  deny  that,  sorry-hearted  or  not,  she 
enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  race. 

The  race  was  fast  and  furious.  Jane 
moved  that  month  into  a  tiny  private 
oflSce,  and  dictated  letters  to  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  instead  of  taking  them  herself. 

And  Tony  moved  into  a  better  territory. 

Hardwick  began  to  turn  over  to  Jane 
some  of  his  own  routine  business. 

And  Tony  brought  in  a  big  order  for 
which  the  whole  sales  force  had  been  gun¬ 
ning. 

Jane  felt  things  to  be  on  a  new  basis 
when,  on  their  next  meeting,  she  leaned 
back  in  her  own  swivel  chair  to  survey  the 
successful  salesman.  Tony  looked  differ¬ 
ent.  She  realized,  during  the  long,  long 
thoughts  that  supplement  an  interview  too 
quickly  over,  that  the  whimsicality  was 
gone.  Tony  looked  as  sober  as  any  ha¬ 
rassed  business  man  could  be  expected  to 
look.  Jane  was  stimulated,  yet  desolate 
too,  to  see  the  extreme  seriousness  with 
which  he  took  her  rise. 

“Not  sporting,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“He’s  positively  cross  because  a  woman 
can  catch  up  to  him.”  And  aloud  she  de¬ 
fended  herself: 

“You  didn’t  expect  me  to  stand  still?” 

“Why— no.” 

HIS  smile  was  strained.  He  stood  at  the 
desk  quite  like  a  customer  and  made 
the  last  remark  one  would  ever  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  from  Tony.  “I  suppose 
you’re  making  all  of  twenty-five  hundred?” 

Jane  bit  her  lip.  “Maybe  you  don’t 
realize  I’m  glad  of  a  little-raise  in  salary 
too?  It’s  not  exactly  fun  living  on  what 
I  got,  even  if — ”  she  imderlined  this,  “even 
if  you  are  fond  of  your  work.” 

“I  suppose  not.” 

He  stood  there,  with  Jane’s  hand  within 
reach,  making  calculations  in  his  head. 
When  their  eyes  met,  he  said: 

“Is  there  an  assistant  sales  manager 
yet?” 

“There  will  be.” 

So  that  was  the  end  of  love,  Jane  told 
herself,  and  of  trying  to  mold  men’s  char¬ 
acters.  They  took  the  molding  over  into 
their  own  hands  and  love  seemed  to  get  lost 


in  the  process.  Well,  fortunately,  there 
was  still  work,  and  the  single-minded  Haul, 
wick  to  the  contrary,  a  woman  might  make 
it  evident  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  with 
a  career. 

I  trust  it  has  not  been  thought  that  Jane 
was  without  business  ability.  Jane  had  a 
good  deal  of  it,  especially  when 
by  a  certain  passion,  as  now.  There  were 
some  of  Hardwick’s  duties  on  which  she 
had  long  itched  to  lay  her  hands,  duties 
which  she  saw  Hardwick  bimglc,  because 
they  depended  for  their  execution  on 
knowledge  of  detail  and  handling  of  people, 
rather  than  on  managing  experience.  Jane 
set  herself  to  take  them  over. 

“Hm!”  said  Hardwick.  “Going  to  fix 
it  so  that  my  job  just  naturally  divides 
itself  into  woman’s  work  and  man’s  woA?” 

“T  THINK  it  does  do  that.” 

A  “Then  I’ll  have  to  have  a  woman 
assistant.” 

Hardwick  was  griiming  appreciativdy. 
Since  he  had  not  sat  opposite  to  Jane  ^ 
day,  their  conversations  had  become  quite 
friendly.  Hardwick  sat  fairly  often  by 
Jane’s  new  desk. 

“Are  you  going  to  have  an  assistant?” 
Hardwick  did  not  answer  that  directly. 
He  eyed  Jane  with  the  narrowed  lids  that 
were  his  idea  of  subtle  and  unobserved 
thinking.  “The  general  manager’ll  be 
hard  to  convince.  But  I’ve  told  him 
you’re  headed  for  the  top.” 

“That  was  good  of  you.”  And  it  would 
be  hard  to  describe  the  combination  of 
elation  and  fear  with  which  Jane  heard 
herself  thus  designated. 

Hardwick  was  used  to  monologues 
among  his  papers,  so  he  rumbled  on  now. 
“The  place  is  pretty  important.  I  may 
leave  some  day  and  the  assistant  sales 
would  be  the  logical  man  to  step  into  my 
shoes.” 

“Logical  man?” 

Hardwick  laughed.  “You’re  the  real 
stuff.  Miss  Connors.  I  take  everythini 
back.  Look  here,  shall  I  go  to  the  G.  M. 
and  put  up  a  fight  for  you?” 

Jane’s  eye  glinted. 

“He  naturally  has  his  eye  on  one  of  the 
salesmen.  Breck,  I  imagine,  is  the  lik^ 
liest.” 

“Could — Mr.  Breck — do  it  better  than 
I?” 

“WTiy,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Hardwick, 
of  the  single-track  mind  and  the  definite 
opinions  about  women.  He  looked  again 
at  Jane  whom  he  had  seen  a  few  months 
ago  for  the  first  real  time,  and  he  exploded 
earnestly.  “Certainly  he  couldn’t.  I’m 
for  you.  Want  me  to  go  to  the  G.  M.  and 
put  up  a  fight?” 

“Certainly.  Put  up  a  fight.” 

.\fter  that  Jane  and  Hardwick  worked 
night  after  night  overtime,  while  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  his  system  and  fitted  her  to 
take  over  her  new  work. 

“It’s  a  full-sized  man’s  job,”  explained 
Hardwick,  who  could  not  get  usetl  to  em¬ 
ploying  words  that  would  admit  both 
sexes.  “But  of  course,  you  mean  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  hold  it  down.” 

And  Jane  nodded.  She  felt  that  she  did 
mean  business.  She  had  nothing  else  to 
mean. 

Tony  saw  that  she  and  Hardwick  we« 
together.  Doubtless  he  guesse(l  wh^ 
Jane  resented  with  unusu^  feeling  the 
grimness  with  which-  he  regarded  the  fi^ 
Tony  was  allowing  Jane’s  advance,  in  the 
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DOW  at  his  approach ;  no  office  boy  was  set  that  it  looked  upon  a  woman  who  had  it  could  not  have  taken  aU  that  grim  de- 
thuckling  by  his  childlike  nonsense.  He  achieved  the  heights  of  ambition — .\ctium  termination  merely  to  open  a  door.  He 
was  not  childlike  in  the  least;  the  set  con-  Hardware  Works  ambition.  Some  hun-  stared  at  Jane,  a  miserable  sort  of  stare 
centration  of  his  look  belonged  to  a  man  dreds  of  young  women  there  were  in  the  with  nothing  helpful  in  it.  And  Jane 
quite  as  old  as  Jane.  works,  sleek  of  head-dress  and  svelte  of  ^Iped  and  sought  for  something  he  would 

Jane  tossed  her  head.  “Sore  as  a  crab,”  footgear,  who  would  have  felt  the  cup  of  like  her  to  say  and  she  would  be  able  to 
said  she.  desire  overflow  at  a  proposal  from  one  of  say,  and  looked  at  his  sleeve  that  was  so 

An  office  knows  when  some  change  is  the  bosses.  Some  six  or  eight  there  were  near  and  yet  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
imminent  among  the  chiefs.  The  confer-  who  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to  that  to-morrow  would  indeed  be  distant  a 
ence  behind  closed  doors,  with  one  word  attain  the  p)osition  of  boss  themselves,  hundred  or  so. 

dropped  just  as  the  boss  is  leaving;  the  But  to  have  both  was  the  unique  and,  in  “Tony — we  haven’t  been  {laying  to- 
hasty  remark  to  an  interested  stenog-  that  factory,  never-to-be-repeated  achieve-  gether.” 

r^her,  these  report  the  event  at  least  a  ment  of  Jane.  “We’ve  been  working.”  His  jaw  posi- 

week  before  it  has  happened.  And,  if  all  Jane’s  open  door  admitted  Tony.  tively  snapped  shut.  Jane  was  as  afraid 

the  office  knew,  how  much  more  did  Jane!  “I  came  to  congratulate  you.”  of  him  as  of  the  president  of  the  corpora- 

She  received  Hardwick  in  her  little  sane-  “Con-gratulate  me?”  tion. 

turn,  and  felt  a  motherly  obligation  to  look  “I  know  it  isn’t  really  announced,”  said  “Its  rather — lonely.” 

unsuspecting.  Tony  hastily.  “But  I’m  off  to-night  and  I  “That’s  the  curse  of  the  great,”  Tony 

wanted  to  be  sure  to  get  in  my  word” —  told  her  with  a  controlled  and  pleasant 
“T^ISS  Connors,”  the  sales  manager  they  caught  one  another’s  eyes.  Jane’s  smile. 

looked  like  a  committee  presenting  was  disturbed;  Tony’s  too.  “Everybody  “.Are  you,”  Jane  ventured,  trying  to  look 
a  gold  loving-cup,  “we  are  to  have  an  as-  says,”  continued  Tony,  “you’re  going  to  at  him,  “are  you  getting  on  all  right?” 
sistant  sales  manager.  There  has  been  care-  be  assistant  sales  manager.”  It  was  the  wrong  thing.  It  sounded  like 

ful  discussion,  but  I  think  every  one  is  “Oh!  That’s  what  you  mean.”  patronage.  Tony  took  it  really  very  de- 

convinced  that  you  deserve  the  position.”  Tony  looked  a  little  flushed.  “It’s —  cently.  “Pretty  well.  I’m  not  making  a 

“Mr.  Hardwick,”  said  Jane,  “you’ve  great.  You’ve  done  rippingly.”  siun  that  a  woman  like  you  would  look  on 

been  a  dear!”  “Thank  you,”  said  Jane.  with  respect.” 

“Jane!”  said  Hardwick.  There  was  a  profound  pause.  “Well—  .And  then  while  Jane,  in  real  pain,  was 

Jane  gasped.  good-by,”  said  Tony. 

He  went  on,  with  a  break  in  his  rumble,  Jane  looked  up  at 
Bke  an  engine  that  backfires  and  produces  him,  and  in  that  mo-  y,  '  . 

little  jerks  and  gasps.  “I  wanted  you  to  mart  it  was  a  miracle  ^  ' 

know— about  the  position — first — so  you  to  her  that  she  had 
would  understand  it  isn’t  a  bribe  when  I  ever  put  her  hand  on 
ask  you — to  marry  me.”  Tony’s  arm  or  made 

In  her  swivel  chair  Jane  leaned  back,  fun  of  him  or  consid-  ^ 

hot,  frightened,  cold,  amused.  The  tears  ered  him  as  a  delight- 
came  to  her  eyes.  ful  and  silly  property 

Hardwick  was  so  apologetic  that  it  was  belonging  to  her. 
painful.  “You  wouldn’t  have  to  leave  your  Jane  was  so  frightened  flBig 

wodc.  I  imderstand  what  it  is  to  you.  and  so  lost  that  her 
We  could  go  right  on  together.”  voice  soimded  ghostly. 

Then  there  was  a  change  in  Hardwick,  a  “Did  you  say  you 
^ow  of  affection.  “Jane  dear!  Woifld  were  going  to-night?”  ' 

you  really  come  home  and  let  me  take  care  “Back  to  my  terri-  1 

of  you  like  any  man  wants  to?”  tory.” 

“Any  man?”  There  was  some-  ^ 

“My  dear,  I’ve  dazed  you.  I  don’t,”  thing  strange  about  Twr  • 
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wondering  how  she  could  contradict  that 
without  seeming  either  to  patronize  or  to 
hurl  herself  at  his  unwilling  head,  Jane’s 
pride  and  joy,  her  private  stenographer, 
entered  with  the  letters  to  sign. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Tony. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Jane. 

“I  don’t  need  you  Miss  Murphy.  That’s 
all.”  Jane  hersdf  walked  to  the  door  and 
shut  it  behind  her  retreating  pride  and  joy. 
Then  she  went  back  to  her  swivel  chair, 
laid  her  head  on  a  brand-new  green  blot¬ 
ter,  and  sobbed. 

The  sounds  of  the  oflSce  went  on  outside, 
the  symphony  of  the  typewriters,  the 
shuffle  of  footsteps,  the  creaking  of  the 
desks  and  the  chairs  and  the  floors,  the 
voices  of  those  to  whom  this  office  was  an 
exciting  and  important  thing,  its  every 
eraser  and  filing-case  something  to  be  gos- 
sipped,  speculated  about.  The  simlight 
came  in  over  Jane’s  head  and  looked  odd  to 
her,  as  though  it  lit  some  other  world,  en- 
tirdy  cold  and  purposdess,  the  voices  out¬ 
side  had  the  effect  of  muted  soimds  imder 
sea-water.  By  the  time  that  Jane  could 
raise  her  head  she  fdt  that  Tony’s  steps 
had  echoed  away  from  that  office  irrevo¬ 
cably.  He  would  be  gone  for  months  and 
when  he  came  back  it  would  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  more  distant.  To  be  to  her,  in 
fact,  as — as  he  was  to  any  other  woman  in 
the  office — a  pleasant  acquaintance. 

At  that  moment  Jane  would  have  given 
every  dollar  of  her  s^iy  past  and  to  come, 
every  moment  of  elat^  accomplishment, 
for  that  gift  she  understood  some  women 
to  have  of  touching  a  misunderstanding 
with  light,  kind  hands,  of  calling  a  man  to 
love  her  without  saying  that  she  loved,  of 
finding  out  by  some  magic  approach  if  he 
did  love  her.  She  could  do  none  of  these 
things.  She  was  like  a  person  used  always 
to  operating  powerful  machines,  who  finds 
himself  quite  hdpless  when  left  to  the  skill 
of  his  bare  hands.  She  could  say  nothing. 
Yet  that  night  Tony  would  be  gone.  She 
could  not  let  him  go. 

Jane  walked  up  and  down  her  little  office, 
in  desperate  conflict  between  her  vigorous 
instinct  to  take  hold  of  a  problem  and  her 
maidenly,  cruel  shyness.  It  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  her  that  people  wanted  to  see  the 
assistant  sales  manager.  She  had  forgot¬ 
ten  what  that  position  was.  Yet  Jane’s 
capable  head  came  to  her  rescue  at  last. 
It  was  an  anomalous  expedient,  compound 
of  woman’s  madness  and  business  efficacy. 
When  she  thought  of  it,  she  straighten^ 
her  hair,  pulled  herself  up,  and  went  to 
Hardwick’s  door. 


“Jane!” 

“It  isn’t  that.”  They  grinned  sheep¬ 
ishly.  Hardwick  slumped.  “Of  course 
not,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  it’s  something 
about  the  new  job.” 

“Yes.  I  want  to  resign.” 

“Want — to  resign!” 

If  Jane  had  had  thoughts  for  anything 
just  ffien  but  the  resolve  that  was  to  save 
her,  she  could  have  pitied  the  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Hardwick,  who  had  abandoned  his 
calm  and  reasonable  principles  about  wo¬ 
men  in  business,  Hardwick,  who  Ihad  fought 
tooth  and  nail  to  eradicate  these  same 
principles  in  the  general  manager,  Hard¬ 
wick  who  had  willingly  relinquished  even 
Jane  for  the  sake  of  her  career.  He  gazed 
at  her.  An  internal  revolution  b^an  its 


irrevocable  progress  in  Hardwick  which 
would  make  the  position  of  his  private  sec¬ 
retary  forever  an  imenviable  one. 

“If  that  isn’t,”  murmured  the  reviving 
Hardwick  “just  like  a  woman.” 

There  was  a  light  in  Jane’s  eyes,  very 
wistful  and  tragic.  “I’m  a  woman,”  she 
said. 

“Yes.”  Hardwick’s  smile  was  game. 
“I’m  in  no  position  to  deny  that.  You 
don’t  like  sales  managing,  Jane.  All 
right.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  trying  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  world  as  it  had  been.  “This’ll 
be  good  news  for  Breck,  at  least.  I  say! 
Look  here!  This  isn’t  because  you  think 
he  ought  to  have  the  job?  I  can  tell  you 
right  now  he  won’t  take  it.” 

“I  know.”  Jane’s  hands  were  clasped 
tight.  “I  thought  of  that.  And  it  isn’t 
because  he  ought  to  have  the  job.  I  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  it.” 

“Well  then?” 

“You  haven’t  imderstood.  I’m  resign¬ 
ing  altogether.  From  work.  From  the 
whole  thing.  I’m  going  home.” 

“My  dear  Ja — Miss  Connors!  What 
will  you  live  on?” 

“T  DON’T  know.”  Jane’s  eyes  flamed 
with  a  sudden  glory.  “I  don’t  care.  I 
know  you  don’t  understand.  Please  don’t 
try.  It’s  quite  crazy.  I’m  quite  crazy. 
But  I’m  just  tired  of  fame  and  contest  and 
— getting  ahead  of  people.  You  won’t 
take  me  back  if  I  get  hard  up  and  have  to 
come.  Perhaps  I’ll  have  to  begin  in  some 
awfully  cheap  position.  I  simply  don’t 
care.  I  must  go.” 

Hardwick  knew  he  did  not  understand, 
yet  he  was  not  entirely  unfitted  to  read 
the  light  in  Jane’s  eyes.  Such  a  light  had 
just  made  Hardwick  do  a  thing  outside  the 
course  of  his  daily  life.  He  looked  at  her 
a  while,  pitying,  yet  with  an  outraged 
sense  of  efficiency  that  hindered  words. 
He  knew  he  must  not  argue.  “I’ll  tell 
Breck,”  assented  he. 

“But  not  now!  Oh,  wait!” 

Jane  was  making  headlong  for  the  door, 
but  the  sales  manager  had  already  pushed 
the  bell. 

“He’s  waiting  outside  anyway,”  ex¬ 
plained  Hardwick.  “We  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  has  been  —  hm  —  de¬ 
layed.” 

“But  I  can’t  see  him.  I  meant  you  to 
tell  him!” 

Thus  did  Jane,  after  a  stroke  Napoleonic 
in  its  ruthless  directness,  give  herself  away 
with  the  naivete  of  a  small  child.  Her  au¬ 
dience  understood. 

Hardwick  made  his  salary  largely  by 
guessing  what  people  were  going  to  do  and 
why  they  were  going  to  do  it.  The  people, 
it  is  true,  were  mostly  men,  but  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  a  little  inkling  of  Jane.  He 
gazed  at  her  with  dropped  jaw,  noting  the 
trembling  and  the  mastered  tears.  Jane’s 
eyes  met  his  and  he  blushed.  “I’m  a 
boob,”  said  Hardwick.  Then  he  moved 
Jane’s  hand  from  the  door  handle.  “No, 
young  lady.  You  stay  here.  I  don’t 
want  to  mess  up  my  sales  department  any 
more  than  necessary.” 

“Shall  I  come  in,  Hardwick?” 

“Yep.” 

Jane  cowered.  The  chief  moved  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  door.  “Oh,  Breckl 
You’ve  heard  we’re  thinking  of  having  an 
assistant  sales  manager?  Wiat  do  you 
think  of  the  job?” 


“It’s  a  good  job,”  said  Tony,  looking  at 
Jane.  “It  takes  an  able  person  to  fill 
it.” 

“Could  you  fill  it?” 

Tony  straightened  up  a  little,  not  sure 
whether  this  was  a  joke  or  an  inquisitwn, 
the  sales  manager  and  the  assistant  <al»j 
manager  seemed  both  so  tense. 

“I  could.” 

Hardwick  gimned  faintly.  “Well,  you’re 
the  man  in  line.  Miss  Connors  has  re¬ 
fused.” 

“Miss  Connors  refused!”  Tony  was 
angry  and  more  so  than  Jane  had  antici¬ 
pated.  She  had  known  Tony  for  a  year, 
and  loved  him  for  quite  that  length  of  time, 
but  she  had  never  known  that  his  eyes 
could  blaze  like  that  or  his  voice  cause  such 
cringing.  “You  can’t,”  said  Tony. 

Jane  was  utterly  disorganized,  but  the 
sales  manager,  us^  to  conclude  all  inter¬ 
views  by  putting  over  what  he  intended, 
proceeded  calmly: 

“She  doesn’t  like  advancement,  fame, 
contest.  She  wants  to  go  home  and— be 
taken  care  of.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Hardwick - 1” 

“Jane!” 

J ane  was  crying.  It  may  have  been  that 
as  well  as  Hardwick’s  words  which  sud¬ 
denly  broke  all  Tony’s  defenses.  Across 
the  room  and  beyond  Hardwick,  he  sud¬ 
denly  turned  to  her  with  a  look  that  did 
very  well  toward  venting  the  unexpressed 
longing  of  months.  Jane  would  have 
sprung  into  his  arms  then  and  there,  but 
men  are  conventional.  It  never  occurred 
to  Tony  that  he  could  do  other  than  strain 
like  a  lion  on  the  leash  at  the  salt's  man¬ 
ager’s  presence. 

Hardwick,  in  his  swivel  chair,  seemed  en¬ 
tirely  oblivious  of  two  palpitating  souls. 
He  put  his  thumbs  in  his  armholes  and 
seemed  to  decide  on  a  speech. 

“Keep  still,  Breck,”  the  speech  began  of 
necessity.  Then  it  went  on.  “I  think 
this  is  a  fitting  time  to  congratulate  you  on 
a  rather  plucky  piece  of  work.” 

“What  the — ”  from  Tony,  in  anguish. 

“/^UITE  plucky,  considering.  It  got 
around  to  me,  after  you’d  been  here 
a  month  or  so,  about  your  being  one  of 
those  millionaire  Breckinridges.” 

“Cut  out  the  millionaire.” 

“Yes.  Of  course  we  heard,  in  business 
circles,  about  the  Breckinridge  fortune  go¬ 
ing  blooey.  I’ll  admit  your  work  fell  off  a 
little  after  that.  But  only  from  try'ing  too 
hard.  Poverty,  I  suppose,  makes  you  take 
things  seriously.” 

“Say - ” 

“Oh,  Tony,  was  that  the  reason!” 

“It  nearly  ruined  him,  didn’t  it,  Jane? 
It’s  a  mistake  to  be  too  serious,  after 
all.” 

Hardwick  was  smiling,  though  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  had  made  no  false  boast 
when  he  told  Jane  to  turn  to  him. 

“Oh,  Tony!  If  I’d  known!” 

“You,”  said  Tony  to  the  sales  manager, 
“have  made  bre^s  enough  for  one 
day. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  out?” 

Hardwick  rose  meekly  from  his  desk. 
have  no  appointments  in  here  for  half  an 
hour.  But  when  you  get  through  the  im* 
portant  business,  would  you  mind  deciding 
who  is  to  be  my  assistant  sales  manag^ 
And  the  other  one  can  have  a  good  job 
with  the  company  as  long  as — she — wants 
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Tht  tidt  of  getting  toward  tk*  theatre  carried  Matthew  along  toward  a  monstrous,  dazzling  electric  sign. 


The  Higli  road  to  Freedom 


By  Evelyn  Dewey  J^iller 


IT  HAD  all  begun  that  day  when  Dr. 
McIntyre  appeared  in  the  John 
Madison  Library,  and  taking  kindly, 
erudite  old  Matthew  by  the  arm, 
led  him  with  indisputable  finality 
to  the  John  Madison  Hospital,  now 
given  over  to  convalescent  soldiers. 

Matthew  was  confused,  ill  at  ease,  as  he 
always  was  outside  of  the  library,  where 
he  had  passed  most  of  his  life,  except  when 
he  was  surrounded  by  his  academic  friends. 

The  pungent  odor  of  disinfectants,  the 
white  gauze,  eloquent  of  maimed  human 
beings,  shocked  him  into  numbness. 

Clear  and  free  an  infectious  laugh  rang 
out  at  the  far  end  of  the  sun  {>arlor,  shock- 
■ig  the  scholar  into  speech. 

“Wha —  who  is  that?”  he  exclaimed. 
“They  call  him  ‘Happy’,”  was  the  gruff 
Scotchman’s  only  answer. 

Happy,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Marines,  was  surrounded  by  the 
wheel-chair  group.  Brown  hair  waved 
ibove  a  heavy  bandage  which  covered 
roost  of  his  face — a  face  from  which  even 
long  confinement  had  not  erased  the  tan 
of  outdoor  life.  One  square  capable  hand 
gesticulated  with  a  convenient  crutch;  the 
other,  like  the  rest  of  his  body,  was  lost  in 
a  lab>Tinth  of  gauze. 

Happy’s  laugh  ended  with  a  grin — an 
•D-embracing  boy  grin  which  banished  the 
firm  lines  of  the  determined  mouth. 

“But  why  have  you  brought  me  here?” 
asked  Matthew,  shivering  at  this  poignant 
contact  with  realities. 

“Twenty-eight  years  old — and  blind, 
hopelessly  blind.”  Accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  grim  business  of  living  and  dying. 
Dr.  McIntyre’s  voice  was  husky. 
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,  You  would  suppose  that  elderly  Mat¬ 
thew  Larkin,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  who  regard¬ 
ed  motion  pictures  as  the  most  debased 
element  of  modem  life,  and  a  young 
war  veteran  who  wrote  scenarios  be¬ 
fore  a  German  "got”  his  eyea  would 
travel  far  before  they  could  meet  on 
common  ground.  They  did.  But  it 
wasn't  long  before  they  were  familiar¬ 
ly  calling  each  other  "Dusty”  and 
"Happy,”  and  concocting  in  perfect  am¬ 
ity  the  most  amazing  venture  that  ever 
had  its  beginning  in  a  stuffy  library. 

Matthew  Larkin  shivered  and  looked 
toward  the  door. 

In  the  chair  next  to  Happy,  the  frail 
scion  of  a  famous  Virginia  family  smUed 
weakly: 

“That’s  the  best  you’ve  told  yet,  old 
scout.”  He  paused,  his  face  twitching 
with  pain.  “You’d  make  a  corpse  laugh 
at  his  own  funeral.” 

WELL  — I’ll  be  damned!”  Dr. 
McIntyre  muttered.  “To  amuse 
the  bunch  that  young  imp  is  making  a  joke 
of  the  very  German  who  got  his  eyes.” 

Dr.  McInt\Te’s  manifestly  deliberate 
action"  in  bringing  Matthew  and  Happy 
together  puzzled  the  youth  as  much  as  it 
did  the  older  man. 

“Say,  Doc,”  he  demanded,  “who’s  the 
old  Dry-as-Dust?” 

“Yoimg  man,”  began  the  doctor  sternly, 
“you  want  to  show  more  respect  to  your 
ciders,  and  especially  to  Matthew  Larkin, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  and  a  lot  of  other  things.” 


“As  much  as  that!”  commented  Happy 
with  his  inevitable  grin. 

“He’s  a  whale  for  learning;  doesn’t  know 
anything  else,”  Dr.  McIntyre  relented, 
“^ows  more  about  books — particularly 
ancient  literature — and  less  about  people 
— than  anybody  living.” 

“How  did  he  get  that  way?”  inquired 
Happy. 

“Well,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate 
at  Harvard  he  won  the  friendship  of  John 
Madison,  that  great  John  Mac^n  who 
conunanded  the  respect  of  scholars  and 
the  fear  of  the  Wall  Street  crowd.  I 
think  John  founded  the  Madison  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Ancient  Literature  just  to  give 
Matthew  Larkin  the  niche  he  needed  to 
make  him  happy.  Turned  the  old  Madi¬ 
son  residence  into  a  librarj',  placed  Mat¬ 
thew  in  charge,  gave  him  enough  money 
to  buy  books,  and  fixed  him  there  for  life. 
Matthew’s  world  is  bounded  by  the  four 
walls  of  his  libraiy.” 

“Must  be  a  classy  little  tomb  to  be 
buried  in,”  interjected  Happy. 

“Matthew  would  tell  you  he  is  the  most 
fortunate  man  alive.  He  has  his  little 
playmates,  Virgil  in  particular  and  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  Virgil,  Dr. 
Hanford,  and  a  bunch  of  other  highbrows. 
What  more  could  a  man  ask?” 

“Kamerad!”  groaned  Happy.  “But 
where  do  I  come  in  with  this  old  Dr>’-as- 
Dust?” 

“A  life  without  currents  of  still  water — 
is  not  free  from  danger,”  sagely  observed 
the  doctor.  “You  might — ah — teach  him 
to  live.” 

“I’m  with  you.  Doc,  on  that,”  an¬ 
nounced  Happy  seriously.  “But,  talking 
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about  living,  how  about  me?  You  know 
I’ve  got  to  do  a  little  of  that  myself,  and  I 
must  earn  the  wherewithal.” 

“You  mean  your  writing?  You’re  not 
ver>'  strong  yet.  Maybe  I  can  help  when 
the  time  comes.  By  the  w'ay,  Matthew 
is  some  little  writer  himself.” 

“What  does  he  write?” 

“Dunno.  He  shows  it  to  nobody,  but 
he  certainly  does  a  lot  of  it.” 

The  following  day  Dr.  McIntyre  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  librar>'. 

“I’m  worried  about  Happy,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

Matthew  looked  distressed.  He  still 
felt  bruised  by  the  visit  to  the  hospital. 

“We’ve  done  about  all  we  can  for  him. 
As  much  as  we  should  like  to  keep  him, 
I’m  afraid  we  shall  have  to  let  him  go  soon 
to  make  room  for  other  patients.  He 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  relatives  or  next 
of  kin  anywhere.  He  even  insists  he  hasn’t 
any  friends  to - ” 

“That’s  ridiculous,”  interrupted  Mat¬ 
thew  primly. 

“That’s  Happy,”  retorted  the  doctor. 
“Of  course  we  could  send  him  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  institution  for  the  blind,  but  Happy 
wouldn’t  like  that.” 

“Assuredly  not,  how  could  he?”  Mat¬ 
thew’s  eyes  lovingly  swept  his  books. 
“Fancy  being  shut  up  in  an  institution 
away  from  the  things  one  loves.” 

“I'or  the  time  being  I  am  going  to  bring 
him  here,”  said  Dr.  McIntyre.  “That  is,  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  when  he  is  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital.” 

“Here!”  The  idea  was  too  cataclysmic 
for  Matthew  to  grasp  at  once. 

“Yes.”  Dr.  McIntyre  looked  at  the 
gasping  Matthew  steadily.  “Happy  feek 
himself  isolated  from  his  former  world 
because  of  his  blindness.  Until  he  adapts 
himself  to  the  new  conditions  you  are  to 
provide  a  niche  for  him.  In  a  small  way, 
you  are  to  do  for  him  what  John  Madison 
did  for  you.  In  the  meantime,  you  two 
had  better  become  better  acquainted.” 

A  profound  pause. 

“I  will  do  anything  I  can.  Dr.  Mac.” 
Matthew’s  voice  sounded  as  if  he  were 
taking  an  oath. 

The  day  after  Happy’s  transfer.  Dr. 

Mac  dropped  in  to  find  him  moving 
cautiously  about  Matthew’s  rooms — run¬ 
ning  his  fingers  over  the  furniture. 

“Hello,  Doc,”  he  called  in  answer  to  the 
greeting.  “I’m  just  getting  the  lay  of 
the  land.  Duster’s  got  so  much  junk 
here  I’m  afraid  of  breaking  my  fool 
neck.” 

“Duster?”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“Short  for  old  Dr>'-as-Dust,  the  same 
being  Matthew  Larkin,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  and 
such.  A  man  as  human  as  he  is  deserves 
a  nickname.  I  don’t  believe  he  ever  had 
one  before.” 

“I  am  sure  he  never  has.”  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  laugh  was  as  merry  as  Happy’s. 

In  the  library  Dr.  McIntyre  found  Mat¬ 
thew  pacing  about  nervously. 

“You’ve  been  splendid,”  he  assured  the 
old  librarian,  and  Matthew  knew  that  at 
least  one  person  understood  hk  martyr¬ 
dom  of  innovations. 

“F’m  afraid  I - ”  began  Matthew. 

“We  must  get  Happy  to  working,”  Dr. 
Mac  went  on. 

“What  can  he  do?”  asked  Matthew 
helplessly. 

“Better  ask  him!” 


Matthew  did— and  it  was  days  before  he 
recovered  from  the  shock. 

Even  Happy  could  sense  the  violent 
reaction  when  Matthew  learned  that  hk 
charge  had  been  a  writer  of  moving-picture 
scenarios.  Matthew  regarded  moving- 
pictures  as  perhaps  the  most  horrible  and 
debased  development  of  modem  life.  Had 
Happy  confesstxi  to  being  a  bank  burglar 
or  a  forger,  Matthew  would  have  felt  cheer¬ 
ful  in  comparison. 

“You  mean  to  say  you  were  responsible 
for — moving-pictures?”  It  seemed  like 
contamination  merely  to  mention  them 
without  damning  them.  Then,  conscious 
of  his  antagonkm  and  fearful  lest  Happy 
be  hurt,  he  added,  “Of  course,  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  them  really,  but - ” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  thk 
enlightened  day  you  never  saw  a  moving- 
picture?”  demanded  Happy  sternly. 

“/^NCE’”  admitted  Matthew  painfully. 

He  was  glad  Happy  could  not  see  his 
blush  of  shame. 

Happy’s  infectious  laugh  rang  out  joy¬ 
ously  He  declared  that  Duster  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  distinguished  man  in 
the  world  because  he  lived  in  New  York 
and  had  only  seen  a  moving-picture  once. 

Nevertheless  Matthew  listened  with  in¬ 
terest  to  Happy’s  colorful  accounts,  whether 
he  talked  of  life  in  the  mimic  world  of 
thrills  and  horrors,  or  of  hk  experiences  as 
one  of  the  first  American  correspondents 
to  get  overseas. 

“I  took  an  hour  off  to  explain  to  him  the 
tragic  bungling  of  the  Louvain  advance,” 
Happy  confided  to  Dr.  Mac.  “He  never 
batted  an  eye,  but  when  I  mentioned  inci¬ 
dentally  the  destmetion  of  the  Louvain 
library,  he  nearly  threw  a  fit.” 

It  was  then  that  Dr.  Mac  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  library  and  solemnly  asked 
Matthew  what  he  thought  of  Happy’s 
profession. 

“It’s  horrible,”  groaned  Matthew.  “To 
think  so  fine  a  youth  could  be  responsible 
for  those  terrible  atrocities - ” 

“Happy  was  a  Marine,  not  a  Boche,” 
interposed  the  doctor  soberly. 

“I  meant  hk  scenario  writing,”  Mat¬ 
thew  explained. 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  the  doctor  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “Maybe  he  was  a  good  scenario- 
writer.  His  former  boss  says  he  was. 
I’ve  been  writing  to  him.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Matthew 
looked  at  Dr.  Mac  as  if  he  feared  that 
good  physician  was  capable  of  double- 
dyed  villainy. 

Happy’s  presence  in  the  old  John  Madi¬ 
son  mansion  brought  many  visitors.  .-K 
man  as  popular  as  he  was  bound  to  at¬ 
tract  them.  His  hospital  friends  as  well 
as  men  and  women  looking  for  vicarious 
thrilk  in  the  stories  of  the  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  flocked  to  him.  Matthew  frequently 
joined  these  gatherings.  He  said  he  didn’t 
want  Happy  to  be  tired  out. 

One  of  the  vkitors,  after  listening  to 
Happy’s  stories,  said  impatiently; 

“You  men  tell  anecdotes  and  little 
excerpts  from  life  in  the  trenches,  but  the 
really  intimate  details — the  big  war  in  all 
its  gory  unlovelincss — ^you  never  give  us 
any  idea  of  that.” 

Happy  shook  his  head.  It  was  Mat¬ 
thew  who  answered  her. 

“My  good  woman,”  he  said  with  the 
finality  of  a  seer,  “can  you  make  space 
finite?” 


“Duster,  you’re  a  whale!”  announced 
Happy  with  unreserved  admiration. 

When  Happy  was  able  to  walk  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  Dr.  Mac,  busy 
as  he  was,  found  time  to  go  with  him, 
rather  than  leave  the  youth  to  the  care  of  a 
nurse  or  an  orderly.  Matthew  was  afraid 
to  take  responsibility  at  first,  but  he  went 
along  with  Happy  and  the  doctor.  Twice 
in  the  first  block  Happy  stumbled,  and 
Matthew  caught  hk  breath. 

“Damned  awkward  of  me,”  the  blind 
man  said  after  the  second  mishap.  He 
laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  forced. 

Once  Happy  caught  hk  cane  in  a  grat¬ 
ing.  The  rasping  sound,  and  the  loss  of 
hk  balance,  set  him  trembling. 

“Forget  that  shell-shock  stuff,”  com¬ 
manded  Dr.  Mac  sharply  and  rather  loudly. 

A  little  crowd  gathered  swiftly,  specu¬ 
lating  audibly.  Happy  shivered,  pulled 
himself  together  with  a  little  grin. 

“If  only  I  had  a  monkey  and  a  tam¬ 
bourine  I  might  collect  money  for  the  Bel¬ 
gian  babies — or  myself,”  he  added  under 
his  breath. 

Matthew  heard.  He  turned  and  glared 
fiercely  at  the  little  crowd. 

“Doc,”  Happy’s  face  was  white,  “can  I 
learn  to  write  with  a  typewriter  before 
I’m  a  Methusaleh?” 

“It  will  not  take  you  very  long  to  leam. 
But  how  about  a  collaborator?” 

“Can’t  be  done.  My  beastly  temper, 
you  know.  Don’t  know  enough  to  work 
with  a  collaborator.” 

The  next  day  Dr.  McIntyre  sent  around 
a  typewriter  and  an  instructor.  Matthew 
shuddered  when  he  saw  the  machine  come 
into  the  old  rooms.  He  had  never  per¬ 
mitted  a  typewriter  to  be  brought  into  the 
library.  When  the  librarian  saw  how 
hard  Happy  worked  over  the  machine  he 
hated  it  more  than  ever. 

“Yes,  it  k  pretty  hard,”  Happy  ad¬ 
mitted,  “but  it’s  the  quickest  way  out  for 
both  of  us.” 

“The  quickest  way - ” 

“T^ON’T  you  suppose  I  know  I  am — oh 
— what’s  the  use  of  talking  about  it, 
but  I  know.” 

“Where — do — you — get — that — stuff?” 
Matthew’s  imitation  surprised  himself. 

Happy  faced  toward  him  in  starded 
wonder,  then  exploded  in  laughter  that 
the  housekeeper  heard  in  the  basement. 

“Duster,  I  didn’t  think  it  was  in  you,” 
he  gasp)ed.  “Slang,  honest  slang  from  the 
lips  sacred  to  pure  English!”  Again  he 
went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

There  was  on  Matthew’s  face  a  curious 
kind  of  dktortion  that  somehow  suggested 
Happy’s  grin. 

Happy  worked  long  hours  over  his  type- 
w’riter.  Even  when  he  acquired  the  swift, 
exact  digital  dexterity  of  the  blind  he  pro¬ 
duced  nothing.  Almost  any  hour  of  the 
day  he  could  be  found  in  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  “registering  watchful  waiting,”  as 
he  would  have  expressed  it. 

“I’ve  had  my  hand  out  so  long  I  don’t 
seem  able  to  get  it  in  again,”  he  confided 
to  Dr.  Mac.  “I  used  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  a  scenario  in  no  time  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  me.  But  I’ll  come  back.” 

“Sure  you  will,”  agreed  the  doctor,  but 
he  was  glad  that  Happy  could  not  see  the 
anxiety  in  his  face.  , 

Came  the  time  when  much  of  Happy* 
buoyancy  seemed  forced.  Matthew  no¬ 
ticed  and  spoke  to  Dr.  McIntyre  about  it 
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Ha^^y  lay  ^ront  on  tkt  floor,  his  head  buried  in  his  arms.  He  had  made  a  gallant  fight. 


“Why  don’t  you  get  him  interested  in  The  days  lengthened.  The  first  warm 
»mething  new  to  him,  that  interests  you?  day  even  Matthew  felt  a  faint  stimulus  of 
Introduce  him  to  Virgil  and  his  crew.”  spring.  He  left  the  library  determined  to 
“Do  you  think  he  would  care  for  the  take  Happy  out  for  a  walk. 
iEneid’?”  inquired  Matthew  anxiously.  “Happy!”  There  was  no  answer. 

“He’ll  eat  it  up.”  py!”  he  repeated  sharply. 

And  he  did.  Happy  proclaimed  that  he  “Yes,”  a  colorless  voice  answered  from 
was  getting  a  belated  classical  education  Happy’s  bedroom. 

»U  in  a  bunch.  Matthew  even  read  him  Matthew  found  him  seated  on  the  win- 
nis  own  version  of  the  ^neid.  Happy  dow-ledge,  one  hand  playing  nervously 
called  it  “hot  stuff.”  with  the  curtain-cord.  The  young  soi- 

But  \  irgil  could  not  compensate  for  the  dier’s  face  was  white  and  drawn. 

»ng  hours  Happy  spent  before  the  type-  “Why — why.  Happy — boy,  you’ve — 

writer,  writing  for  the  waste-basket.  His  you’ve  been  working  too  hard.” 
otwrfulness  was  plainly  an  effort. 

“I’m  a  great  little  fairy  to  have  around  “"YT^ORKING?”  For  once  there  was 
the  place,  Duster.  Why  don’t  you  clear  out  VV  no  mirth  in  Happy’s  laugh.  “Ix)rd, 
aod  find  somebody  who  is  merry  and  gay?”  man,  if  I  only  could.” 

A  little  later  he  asked,  “Duster,  how  “You— you  mean - ” 

do  beggars  get  permission  to  sell  their  “I  mean  it’s  all  up — no  use  piffling  any 

on  the  street?”  longer.”  The  voice  was  flat,  devitalized. 

,  sure  I  don’t  know,”  returned  Mat-  “I  can’t  do  it — I  simply  can  not  grind  out 
thew  bruskly.  that  piffle  I  did  before — ^it  makes  me  sick. 
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The  stuff  I  want  to  write  won’t  come.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it’s  the  things  I 
learned  over  there,  or  the  blindness,  or 
what,  but  something  has  happened  to  me — 
‘Hap-  somehow — somewhere.” 

“I  think  I — I  get  you,”  said  Matthew. 
“What  was  it  you  said  once  about  not 
being  able  to  make  space  finite?  Maybe 
it’s  something  like  that.  I  can’t  write 
clear  war  stuff — it’s  too  big  for  me — and 
that’s  all  I  know,  now.  Besides,  nobody 
wants  it.” 

“I  know  what  it  is  like,  the  way  you 
feel.”  It  was  almost  a  whisper. 

Happy  released  the  curtain-cord  and 
rose  from  the  window,  struggling  for  his 
compK)sure  and  his  grin. 

“Pardner,  I’m  sorry  you  had  to  be  let 
in  on  this  sob  stuff,  but  there  was  no 
getting  around  it.  It’s  a  toss-up  between 
the  blind-house  and  pencil  peddling  for 
mine,  and  the  sooner  I  relieve  you  of  the 
brnden  of  looking  after  me  the  better,” 
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“You’re  talking  damned  nonsense,”  Mat¬ 
thew  snapped.  “You - ” 

“Wow!”  Happy  grasped  at  this  escape  When  he  had  finished,  he  almost  held  his  was  my  old  top-sergeant  handing  it  to  me." 
from  emotionalism.  “I’m  a  great  man.  breath.  Unconsciously,  desperately,  he  “Now  then,”  announced  Matthew  Lar- 
I’ve  made  old  Duster  swear.”  His  hand  cltmg  to  the  silence,  dreading  the  first  word  kin,  standing  very  straight,  “if  you  can 
reached  out  and  grasped  Matthew’s  in  a  that  would  break  the  exquisite  tension,  refrain  from  hysterics  we  will  talk  a  little 
way  that  brought  tears  to  the  old  man’s  He  glanced  fearfully,  expectantly  at  the  sense.” 

eyes.  blind  man.  He  paused,  to  let  the  reproof  sink 

“I  must  return  to  the  library,  an  appoint-  Happy’s  sightless  eyes  seemed  to  be  look-  in.  Then,  with  as  much  conviction  as 


the  first  time  he  was  realizing  the  ultimate 
joy — that  of  creation. 


“For  the  love  of  Mike  and  then  some  ’’ 
gasped  Happy.  “I  could  have  sworn  it 


“I  must  return  to  the  library,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Dr.  Hanford,  very  important,” 


He  paused,  to  let  the  reproof  sink 
in.  Then,  with  as  much  conviction  as 


ing  far  into  spmce.  He  was  unconscious  of  if  it  had  been  in  his  mind  all  the  time,  he 


Matthew  stuttered.  “I’ll  tell  you  about  the  author.  He  saw  only  the  Great  Idea,  went  on: 


it  to-night.”  its  splendid  drama,  its  mighty  sij 

It  is  of  record  that  on  this  particular  “God  in  heaven,  what  a  movi< 
afternoon  Dr.  Hanford  found  Dr.  Larkin  make!”  he  whispered  reverently. 


most  exasperating.  In  fact  Dr.  Hanford 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  accuse  Dr.  Lar- 


its  splendid  drama,  its  mighty  si^ificance.  “Please  understand  you  are  free  to  use 
“God  in  heaven,  what  a  movie  it  would  the  notes  I  have  read  to  you  in  any  way 
make!”  he  whispered  reverently.  you  see  fit.  That  was  my  purpose  in 


Matthew  shivered  as  if  he  had  been  laying  them  before  you.” 


struck  in  the  face.  The  shock  of  it,  the 


kin  of  downright  stupidity,  and  he  was  unspeakable  sacrilege,  overwhelmed  him. 
justified  as  to  facts  if  not  as  to  manner.  “Impossible!”  he  gasped.  “Impossible!”  water  over  long.  “Duster,  you  are  the— 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Larkin  flatly  refused  to  So  strong  was  his  obsession  that  for  the  Duster — you  are  a  whale!” 

look  up  certain  data — an  unheard-of  thing  moment  Happy  was  not  conscious  of  what 

— on  the  plea  that  he  must  go  over  im-  Matthew  meant.  To  the  youth  the  “im-  '’T^E  sun  found  Matthew  and  Happy 

portant  mail  from  his  foreign  agents.  possible”  was  a  challenge  to  his  technical  A  bending  over  the  first  rough  outline 

Matthew  (hd  not  so  much  as  look  at  this  skill  and  knowledge.  Joyously  he  ac-  of  the  scenario, 

foreign  mail,  which  actually  he  considered  cepted  the  gage  and  with  imi)erious  force  “With  your  help,  Duster,  it’ll  be  the 


“The  notes  for  me?”  Happy  drew  a 
breath  like  a  diver  who  has  been  und« 


foreign  mail,  which  actually  he  considered  cepted  the  gage  and  with  imi)erious  force  “With  your  help,  Duster,  it’ll  be  the 
of  the  first  importance.  Instead  he  devoted  proved  he  was  a  master  of  his  craft,  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened,”  Happy 
himself  to  rearranging  a  manuscript  in  his  Swiftly,  eloquently  he  sketched  the  possi-  gloated,  the  frenzy  still  on  him.  “It’s 


own  cramped  but  legible  handwriting.  bilities.  He  was  thrilling,  dynamic,  a  whirl 
When  the  dinner-tray  had  been  re-  wind  of  enthusiasm. 


moved,  Matthew  started  with  the  pre- 


I  have  even  the  name  for  it,”  he  cried 


worth  being  blind  to  have  this  chance,  and 
I  owe  it  to  you.  Duster,  every  bit  of  it.” 
“Ah  shucks!”  mumbled  Matthew  Lar- 


cipitancy  of  a  man  who  fears  his  courage  in  the  midst  of  his  flight.  “  ‘The  Highroad  kin,  still  awed  by  the  magnificence  of 
may  fail.  to  Freedom!’  ”  own  sacrifice  but  happier  than  he  had  e' 

“Happy,  I  am  going  to  read  you  some-  been  in  his  life,  “Ah  shucks,  cut  it  out.’ 


thing,  but  I  am  going  to — to  e^lain  a  TLIAPPY  stopped  only  when  he  was 
little  first.  With  me  the  joys  of  life  have  ^  exhausted  by  his  own  exuberance, 
been  in — what  shall  I  call  it — vicarious  Matthew’s  silence  brought  to  him  the  sud- 


to  Freedom!  own  sacrifice  but  happier  than  he  had  ever 

been  in  his  life,  “Ah  shucks,  cut  it  out.” 

Happy  stopped  only  when  he  was  Happy’s  laugh  disturbed  the  pwliceman 
exhausted  by  his  own  exuberance,  on  the  beat. 

Matthew’s  silence  brought  to  him  the  sud-  “You’ve  always  acted  like  a  regular 
den  realization  that  the  mere  suggestion  fellow.  Duster,  and  now  you  are  b^- 


action?  I’ve  passed  all  my  life  in  a  den  realization  that  the  mere  suggestion  fellow.  Duster,  and  n« 
library,  reveling  in  tales  of  conquest,  the  that  this  work  of  a  lifetime,  this  precious  ning  to  talk  like  one.” 
iEneid — in  history,  trying  to  trace  the  treasure,  should  be  converted  into  a  movie  During  the  days  t! 
mighty  trend  of  the  deep,  hidden  forces  must  be  a  bitter  humiliation  to  the  savant. 


of  social  existence.” 

hlatthew  paused  and  then  hurried  along. 


‘I’m  sorry,  Duster,”  his  voice  wabbled. 


During  the  days  that  followed  Mat¬ 
thew  led  fa  double  life.  He  was  living 
in  a  deadly  fear  that  some  one  might 


“I’m  a  selfish  brute  and  I  didn’t  stop  to  discover  that  he  was  lending  aid  and 


“It  was  the  year  before  I  entered  col-  think.  Of  course,  you  wouldn’t  let  any-  support  to  a  moving-picture.  This  fear 
lege — I  was  fourteen  then — that  I  con-  thing  so  big  and  &ie  as  that  go  to  the  al^  magnified  his  moments  of  regret 
ceived  the  idea  of” — his  voice  dropped  to  •  movies,  but  each  of  us  must  think  in  his  — over  his  sacrifice.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  whisper  — “of  writing  an  epic.”  own  medium — and  mine  happens  to  be  almost  rebellion.  But  Happy’s  joy,  his 

“Yes?”  questioned  Happy,  more  im-  the  screen.  Forget  it,  old  scout!  I  was  tireless  energy  and  eiithusiasm,  made  Mat- 
pressed  by  the  whisper  than  the  statement,  mad  to  think  about  it.”  thew  feel  that  his  remorse  was  traitorous. 

“.\n  epic,  an  American  epic — fashioned  He  started  across  the  room,  fearful  he  When  the  scenario  was  all  but  com- 

after  the  ./Eneid,  of  what  has  been  done  •  could  not  control  his  emotions,  that  Mat-  pleted,  came  Campbell,  the  producer,  a 


and  a  vision  of  what  will  come.” 
“Some  job,”  encouraged  Happy. 


thew  should  see  his  suffering.  He  stum-  shrewd-eyed  man,  exuding  prosperity, 


bled  and  fell  headlong  over  a  pillow  before 


“Too  big  a  job  for  me.”  There  was  some-  Matthew  could  cry  a  w’arning. 


thing  of  tragedy  in  Matthew’s  voice. 


Matthew  waited  for  the  familiar  reassur- 


“Young  fella — ^me  lad,”  said  Campbdl 
with  the  air  of  a  judge  drawing  a  nice  dis¬ 
tinction,  “I  get  you,  but  I  don’t  under- 


I  grew  older  I  realized  that  my  knowledge  ing  laugh  which  had  invariably  followed  stand  it.” 

lacked  the  authority  of  the  man  who  knows  many  similar  accidents,  while  Happy  “Sure  you  don’t,”  returned  Happy  con- 
from  close  contact.  I  had  only  a  detached  scrambled  to  his  feet — ^he  didn’t  like  to  be  fidently.  Then  he  forgot  Matthew  and 
perspective.  But  my  desire  increased  with  helped.  began  talking  to  Campbell  in  the  pro- 

the  realization  of  my  own  ineptitude.  So  I  Happy  lay  prone  on  the  floor,  his  head  ducer’s  own  language,  with  a  directness, 
kept  on  making  notes.  Maybe  I  should  buried  in  his  arms.  He  had  made  a  an  incisiveness,  a  dominating  surencss  that 


find  a  poet  to  whom  I  could  give  them.”  gallant  fight.  made  the  experienced  magnate  gasp. 

“Ever  find  him?”  The  first  sob  Matthew,  or  any  one,  ever  “I’ll  say  this  for  you,  my  son:  you’ve  got 

“I  never  looked  for  him,”  confessed  Mat-  heard  Happy  utter,  wrung  the  librarian’s  something  you  never  had  before,  all  ri^t 
thew.  “.\nd  these  late  years  have  been  heart.  Tears  almost  blinded  him  as  he  Got  it  in  your  man’s  army,  I  suppose.” 
made  up  of  dissolving  beliefs  and  new  ideas,  started  to  take  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  “I’ll  say  I  did.” 

My  visions  became  cloudy,  so - ”  comfort  him.  Then  a  flash  of  wisdom  “This  thing  sounds  pretty  highbrow  U 


an  incisiveness,  a  dominating  surencss  that 
made  the  experienced  magnate  gasp. 

“I’ll  say  this  for  you,  my  son:  you’ve  got 


My  visions  became  cloudy, : 


‘I  get  you,”  supplemented  Happy.  “I  galvanized  the  brain  of  the  old  book-worm.  me.  But 


know  how  you  feel.”  He  stopped  short.  new.  The  Lord  know’s  we  need  sometlung 

“Stop  that  dairmed  nonsense,”  he  new  and  big.  It  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.’ 
“'^HAT  is  why  I’m  going  to  read  you  barked,  and  his  own  voice  was  a  stranger  Happy  moved  this  question  of  cost 
some  of  my  notes.  I  never  have  let  to  him.  “Get  up,  you!”  aside  with  an  outflung  arm. 

any  one  see  them.”  Happy  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  ludi-  “The  thing  is — will  it  pay?”  demanaed 

“Shoot,  Duster,  I’m  all  ears.”  crous  haste  and  stood  at  attention.  Campbell. 

The  papers  rattled  in  Matthew’s  fingers  “Sit  down.”  Matthew  would  have  given  “Better  than  anything  the  game  has  ever 

like  things  alive.  His  voice  was  husky,  anyrthing  for  a  few  good  army  adjectives,  known,  ten  to  one.” 


“I’ll  say  I  did.” 

“This  thing  sounds  pretty  highbrow  to 
e.  But  it’s  big,  I  can  see  that.  And  it’s 


new.  The  Lord  knows  we  need  something 


any  one  see  them.” 

“Shoot,  Duster,  I’m  all  ears.” 

The  papers  rattled  in  Matthew’s  fingers 
like  things  alive.  His  voice  was  husky. 


For  a  while  Happy  floimdered,  then  clear  but  his  vocabulary  included  none,  so  he 
and  fine  he  caught  its  spirit,  then  the  idea  injected  additional  ferocity  into  his  tone, 
itself.  This  little  dried-up  savant  had  Happy  felt  his  way  to  a  chair  and  ran 


Happy  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  ludi-  “The  thing  is — will  it  pay?”  demanded 
JUS  haste  and  stood  at  attention.  Campbell. 

“Sit  down.”  Matthew  wrould  have  given  “Better  than  anything  the  game  has  ever 

yrthing  for  a  few  good  army  adjectives,  known,  ten  to  one.” 

It  his  vocabulary  included  none,  so  he  “Well,  I’ll  say  this  for  you,  you  sure  cm 
jected  additional  ferocity  into  his  tone.  guess  the  pubUc.  You  always  admitted 
Happy  felt  his  way  to  a  chair  and  ran  when  you  were  taking  a  chance,  and  yoo 


both  the  perception  and  the  vision  of  the  his  hands  over  it  to  make  sure  where  he  was.  were  willing  to  bet  the  whole  works  when 


real  artist.  A  big  thing  had  been  bom  in 
his  brain. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  Mat- 


“Are  you  there,  Duster?”  he  asked  you  knew  you  were  right.  I’ll  gamble.’’ 


uncertainly. 


“Sure  you  will.”  Happy  spoke  with  calm 


thew  paused.  His  face  was  shining.  For  familiar  precise  tone. 


“Of  course  I  am  here,”  came  in  the  finality.  “Only  it’s  no  gamble.  I’ve  one 


of  the  finest  brains  in  America,  one  of  the 
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neatest  scholars  living,  as  my  collabora- 
W-” 

Matthew  blushed  as  Campbell  appar¬ 
ently  became  aware  of  his  presence  for  the 
fiist  time. 

VVTien  it  was  certain  that  “The  High- 
to  Freedom”  was  to  be  produced, 
Matthew’s  fears  of  discovery  as  to  his 
part  in  it  were  increased  a  hundredfold. 
He  could  see  the  complete  wreck  of  his 
life  if  the  secret  leaked  out.  He  hadn’t 
the  heart  to  tell  Happy  how  he  felt,  but 
constantly  he  made  it  clear  that  Happy 
ms  to  appear  as  the  sole  author. 

‘That’s  all  right.  Duster,”  Happy  would 
ay.  “Don’t  you  worry.  This  is  going 
to  be  the  only  case  on  record  where  col- 
kborators  haven’t  been  willing  to  murder 
etch  other  at  some  stage  of  the  game. 
Don’t  worry  about  this  author  question.” 

Campbell  had,  as  he  said  he  would, 
“played  the  picture  across  the  board.”  He 
spent  money  like — like  a  movie  magnate. 

He  leased  a  fine  theatre.  The  prices  were 
those  of  a  successful  Broadway  attraction. 
His  press  agent,  the  most  hi^ly  paid  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  business,  following  many  talks 
with  Happy,  whose  first  experience  in  the 
movies  had  been  as  a  publicity  man,  pro¬ 
voked  a  wide  and  genuine  curiosity.  One 
of  the  devices  was  the  adroit  suppression 
of  the  authorship,  which  was  to  be  an- 
Dounced  on  the  opening  night. 

Pages  of  advertising  exploited  the  new 
production.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
seats  that  Campbell  announced  that  they 
would  be  sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds 
given  to  the  American  Legion. 

Happy  refused  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

“Not  on  your  fair  young  life,”  he  declared 
positively.  “This  show  is  going  to  go 
because  it  is  the  biggest  thing  there  ever 
was,  and  not  because  a  leatherneck  with 


bum  lamps  had  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

But  he  insisted  that  Matthew  should  go, 
although  Matthew  protested.  The  fear  that 
his  part  in  the  moving-picture  might  be¬ 
come  known  was  like  a  nightmare  to  him. 
But  Happy  expected  him  to  go  and  Mat¬ 
thew  felt  that  he  must  be  a  g<^  soldier. 

The  tide  of  people  setting  toward  the 
theatre  carried  Matthew  along.  As  he 
neared  the  entrance  he  saw  Dr.  McIntyre 
step  from  his  car  with  Dr.  Hanford,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hough  and  Dr.  Harris.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  patised  and  pointed  with  his  cane 
toward  a  monstrous,  dazzling  electric  sign. 
Matthew  looked  upward — 
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Matthew  did  not  even  see  Happy’s 
name,  although  it  shone  in  letters  as  big 
as  those  whi^  blazoned  his  shame  to  all 
the  world.  The  bottom  had  dropped  out 
of  Matthew’s  universe.  He  was  plunging 
into  an  aby'ss. 

PRESENTLY  he  realized  that  he  was 
not  falling  but  that  the  crowd  was  carry¬ 
ing  him  toward  the  entrance.  Matthew 
fought  his  way  into  the  shelter  of  darkness. 

For  hours  he  wandered  aimlessly.  A 
kindly  world  had  become  malevolent. 
Even  Dr.  McIntyre  had  proved  a  traitor. 
He  pictured  his  academic  friends  moved 
to  Homeric  laughter,  and  the  iron  entered 
deeper  into  Matthew’s  soul. 

Always  he  had  the  consciousness  that 
Happy  was  not  to  blame,  but  a  victim, 
like  himself. 

The  bravest  thing  that  Matthew  Lar¬ 
kin  eVer  did  in  his  life  was  to  make  him¬ 


self  return  home,  determined  not  to  let 
Happy  know.  If  the  picture  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  boy  was  to  have  his  one  night 
of  triumph. 

He  heard  voices.  Dr.  Mac’s  and  Happy’s. 
It  took  his  last  shred  of  will  power  to  open 
the  door.  He  was  greeted  with  a  shout. 

“Hi  Dust,  you’re  just  in  time,”  Happy 
cried.  “Doc  is  reading  Dr.  Hanford’s  in¬ 
terview.  Know  what  he  says?  ‘New  era 
for  moving-pictures— a  great  contribution 
to  modem  life — and  to  education — a  mag¬ 
nificent  expression  of  nationalism,’  and  so 
on.  But  most  of  it  is  boasting  about  his 
long  personal  friendship  with  you  and  say¬ 
ing  you  are  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age.” 

“I — I — wha — ^wha — ”  mumbled  Mat¬ 
thew,  whose  legs  suddenly  refused  to  per¬ 
form  their  natural  function. 

“All  your  highbrow  friends  are  falling 
all  over  themselves  to  tell  the  world  what 
a  big  man  you  are  and  how  well  they 
know  you,  and  they  knew  it  all  the  time.” 

Happy  paused  and  the  splendid,  infec¬ 
tious  laugh  rang  out. 

“And  to  think  you  didn’t  have  the  nerve 
to  appear  at  your  own  triumph.  Regular 
author’s  fright.  Dr.  Mac  told  me  you 
were  not  in  the  box.  It’s  one  on  you. 
But  Duster,  isn’t  it  great?  The  biggest 
thing  that  ever  happened.  I  told  you  we 
could  do  it,  but  it’s  all  yours  really. 
Where  are  you.  Duster?  Get  up  here 
and  celebrate.  Shimmy,  Duster,  shimmy!” 

To  shimmy  was  a  little  beyond  him,  but 
with  Happy’s  arms  about  him,  Matthew 
Larkin,  M.  Ph.  D.,  gave  a  really 
creditable  imitation  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  double-shuffle. 

Boldly,  and  without  apology.  Dr.  Mac 
appropriated  the  words  of  a  great  author: 
“I  mag  miracles,  und  dey  come  off,  too.” 
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He  Mad 


PSYCHOLOGISTS  say  that  the 
man  who  keeps  a  song  in  his  heart 
never  grows  old.  Wrinkles  may 
gather  and  the  hair  turn  gray, 
but  a  singing  heart  will  keep  the 
spirit  ever  young.  If  you  doubt 
it,  take  a  look  at  J.  Aldrich  Libbey. 

I  don’t  know  how  old  Libbey  is  to-day — 
he  talks  and  acts  like  a  young  man  starting 
out  in  life^ — ^but  I  do  know  that  he  has 
been  singing  popular  songs  since  the  bliz¬ 
zard  in  1888,  and  that  he  sang  “Comrades” 
in  the  show  in  which  Andrew  Mack  sang 
‘Little  Annie  Rooney.” 

Libbey  has  made  numerous  trips  around 
the  country  with  shows,  and  as  a  vaude¬ 
ville  headliner.  He  has  made  millions  of 
persons  happy,  some  famous,  and  others 
wealthy.  He  has  sung  more  than  two 
thousand  popular  songs,  has  earned  close 
on  to  half  a  million  dollars,  and  is  the  man 
who  was  responsible  for  the  success  of 
“After  the  Ball.” 

For  the  i>ast  ten  years  he  has  been 
working  in  the  West — ^mostly  in  Chicago. 
When  he  was  in  New  York,  no  Sunday 
night  concert  bill  was  considered  complete 
uidess  it  carried  his  name.  And  it  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  him  to 
appear  on  several  bills  on  the  same  night. 
In  Chicago  he  was  just  as  popular.  One 
manager  who  owned  six  theatres,  had  him 
imder  contract  to  sing  at  a  different  theatre 
every  night.  Each  week  he  would  re¬ 
peat. 

Libbey  was  bom  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
and  as  a  boy  he  sang  in  churches  and  ama¬ 
teur  shows.  Later  he  appeared  in  Charles 
R.  Adams’  English  Opera  Company — the 
first  to  show  in  America — and  in  Digby 
Bell’s  Opera  Company. 

In  18^  Libbey  became  a  member  of  the 
“My  Aunt  Bridget”  company.  Andrew 
Mack,  the  star,  was  singing  “Little  Annie 
Rooney.”  Lib^y  didn’t  care  much  for  the 
popular  songs  that  had  been  selected  for 
him  and  he  kept  on  the  lookout  for  new 
material. 

ONE  day  a  man  called  at  his  hotel  say¬ 
ing  that  Felix  McGlennon,  the  English 
song-writer,  had  written  a  new  song  on  the 
back  of  a  menu  while  waiting  for  his  train, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  Libbey  would  try 
it  out.  Libbey  did  a  few  nights  later  and 
started  a  small-sized  riot.  He  took  seven 
encores  with  the  new  song,  called  “Com¬ 
rades,”  whereas  “Jjttle  Annie  Rooney” 
hadn’t  been  getting  more  than  three. 
The  manager  told  Libbey  to  drop  “Com¬ 
rades,”  but  Libbey  refused,  saying  he 
would  quit  the  show.  After  some  wran¬ 
gling,  the  manager  permitted  Libbey  to 
sing  “Comrades”  but  as  soon  as  Libbey  had 
taken  two  encores,  repeating  the  chorus 
each  time,  the  curtain  was  mng  down  on 
him.  Once  the  audience  insisted  upon 
Libbey’s  coming  out  for  the  third  time 
and  refused  to  allow  the  other  performers 
to  go  on  with  their  lines  until  after  Libbey 
had  taken  a  third  encore. 


Oth  e  r  S 

By  E.  7^.  ^W^ickes 


J,  Aldrich  Libhey,  Song-hit  Socialist. 


Not  infrequently  he  made  hits  of  songs 
that  the  writers  or  publishers  had  al¬ 
ready  labeled  as  failures.  “After  the 
Ball”  was  one.  Libbey  met  the  author, 
who  was  also  the  publisher,  one  night 
in  a  palm  garden  in  Milwaukee.  Libbey 
had  heard  about  “After  the  Ball”  and 
asked  the  author  for  the  copy. 

“It’s  a  dead  one,”  the  author  said.  “I 
tried  it  out  in  several  places  and  it  was 
hooted  off  the  stage,  .^nd  it’s  been  out  of 
print  for  months.  The  only  ones  who 
sing  it  now  are  the  painted  women  you  see 
in  the  palm  gardens.  WTien  they  grow 
lonesome  or  maudlin  they  hum  it  to 
themselves.” 

“Well,  they’re  pretty  good  judges  of 
sentiment.  I’ll  drop  into  your  office  in  the 
morning.  See  if  you  can  get  me  a  copy.” 

In  the  morning  the  author  gave  Libbey 
an  old  copy  of  the  song,  but  wouldn’t  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  an  orchestration 
made.  Libbey,  however,  had  so  much 
faith  in  “After  the  Ball”  that  he  paid  for 
his  own  orchestration.  A  few  nights  later 
he  introduced  the  song  in  “A  Trip  to 
Chinatown”  and  it  became  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Newspapers  ran  feature  stories  on 
it,  and  the  song  became  a  sensation. 

When  Libbey  came  to  New  York  with 
“A  Trip  to  Chinatown.”  he  was  a  nine-days 
wonder  in  the  amusement  world.  Every 
song-writer  and  publisher  tried  to  enlist 
his  services.  One  man  stopped  him  on  the 
street  one  day  and  said: 

“Mr.  Libbey,  I  have  a  little  manuscript 
of  a  song  that  I  think  you  might  like. 
The  Graham  brothers  wrote  it  this  monting 
with  you  in  view.  Thej-  said  if  you  don’t 
really  like  it  and  won’t  sing  it,  the  song 
can’t  be  any  good,  and  they’ll  tear  it 
up.” 

The  title  of  the  song  was  “Two  Little 
Girls  in  Blue.”  The  story  appealed  to 
Libbej’  and  he  wanted  to  sing  it,  but  he 
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was  afraid  if  he  told  the  man  he  liked 
it  that  the  latter  would  tell  others,  whidi 
might  rob  him  of  the  opportunity  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  it.  While  he  was 
thinking  about  just  what  he  should  do,  the 
man  said: 

“I’m  going  to  publish  it  if  you  will  sing 
it.  And  if  you  do  I’ll  give  you  a  cent  a 
copy  royalty.” 

Libbey  introduced  more  songs  and  hits 
than  any  other  singer  of  the  past  or  present 
The  first  thing  he  looks  for  in  a  popular 
song  is  a  human-interest  story. 

“Any  time  you  wed  a  human-interest 
story  to  a  half-way  decent  melody,”  he 
said,  “and  can  get  some  one  to  sing  it, 
you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  its  success. 
When  I  first  saw  ‘He  Laid  Away  a  Suit 
of  Gray’  I  knew  it  was  a  hit,  but  the  pub¬ 
lisher  thought  it  was  no  good  and  wanted 
me  to  sing  some  other  nonsensical  ditty. 
Like  the  author  of  ‘After  the  Ball’  he 
wouldn’t  pay  to  have  an  orchestration 
made  for  me,  so  I  paid  for  it.  And  when  I 
introduced  the  song  at  a  Sunday-night 
concert  and  stopp^  the  show  he  was 
amazed.” 

Wherever  Libbey  goes  song-writers 
follow.  Every  day’s  mail  brings  him 
manuscripts  and  songs  from  known  and 
unknown  writers.  But  names  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  sings  the  songs  that  he 
thinks  will  please  the  public,  and  if  by  so 
doing  he  nu^es  some  poor  devil  happy  and 
comfortable,  so  much  the  better.  He  says 
that  any  one  is  apt  to  write  a  hit. 

This  was  proved  one  night  while  he 
was  playing  in  Denver.  The  night  was 
cold,  with  the  snow  falling  heavily.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  who  played  with  him  under  the  name 
of  Katherine  Trayer,  when  he  saw  a  tall, 
lanky  fellow,  with  no  overcoat,  leaning  vq) 
against  a  lainp-post. 

“Mr.  Libb^,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  little 
song  here  I  wish  you  could  sing.  Two 
poor  letter-carriers  wrote  it,  and  I’ve  put 
all  my  savings  into  it  to  publish  it.  I’ll 
sing  it  for  you.” 

Libbey  ffidn’t  wait  to  hear  the  song,  but 
took  the  manuscript  to  his  hotel.  The 
title  of  it  was  “Where  the  Silvery  Colorack 
Wends  Its  Way.”  Libbey  introduced  it 
the  next  week  and  started  it  on  its  way  to 
prosperity. 

Libbey  is  still  active  in  the  song  game, 
and  he  lUces  nothing  better  than  to  have  an 
audience  join  him  in  his  songs.  Experh 
ence  has  shown  him  that  people  are  just 
crazy  to  sing.  Singing  gives  them  a 
chance  to  hear  their  own  voices,  it  helps  to 
kill  loneliness,  but  they  don’t  get  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  sing  as  often  as  they  wish. 
VVTiile  he  was  in  Chicago  people  used  to 
stop  him  on  the  streets  to  ask  what 
theatre  he  was  going  to  sing  at  that  night- 
And  many  admitted  that  it  was  one  hour  to 
which  th^  looked  forward,  for  while  th^ 
were  singing  they  forgot  all  their  cares  and 
trouble  and  were  happy. 
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A  STRANGER  to  that  part  of  the 
coimtry  was  walking  along  a  lonely  stretch 
of  road  in  the  hilly  part  of  Arkansas,  when 
he  saw  a  girl  running  toward  him.  She 
was  barefooted,  her'  hair  was  flying  loose 
and  there  were  two  bloodhounds  rapidly 
overhauling  her. 

He  didn’t  want  to  see  the  girl  hurt,  so 
he  shot  the  hounds.  The  girl  disappeared 
down  the  road. 

A  little  later  he  met  three  mountaineers 
on  horseback. 

Said  one,  “Stranger,  did  )ru  see  a  gal, 
down  that-a-way  with  two  dawgs  after 
her?” 

“I  did.” 

“Which  way  did  she  go?” 

“She  went  on  down  the  road.  I  didn’t 
want  to  see  her  hurt,  so  I  shot  the  dogs. 
What  had  she  done?” 

“Shot  them  dawgs?  Done?  She  hadn’t 
done  nothing!  .■Xiid  them  dawgs  wouldn’t 
have  hurt  her!  They’re  trained.  That 
gal  was  goin’  to  be  married  tomorrow,  and 
we  was  just  goin’  to  catch  her  and  put  shoes 
on  her!” 


Nearly  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  Atlantic  blows 
through  V'olusia,  Florida,  carrying  in  its 
teeth  an  inxisible  film  of  sand.  Mr.  Worts 
beautified  his  flivver  one  day,  varnishing 
it  from  bumper  to  tail  light,  but  forgot  to 
put  it  in  the  garage  for  the  night. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  Dan,  an 
old  negro  who  works  about  the  place,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  house. 

“Yo’  done  one  fine  job  on  that  cah, 
Masta’  George,”  he  flattered  the  young 
man. 

“Looks  good,  does  it?”  Mr.  Worts 
asked,  beaming. 

“Good?”  Dan  exclaimed.  “Ah  nev’ 
saw  mo’  talented  stucco  nowhere.” 

Willie,  aged  six,  was  going  through  an 
orchard,  looking  for  the  easiest  tree  to 
climb,  when  he  came  face  to  face  with  the 
irate  owner  who  had  with  him  a  large 
ferocious  dog. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  demanded  this 
unwelcome  individual. 

“Back,”  said  Willie  after  one  look  at  the 
dog. 
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EDITOR’S  Note — Though  the  sign  U 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
avsdlable  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  F.\MOUS  financier  was  taken  seriously 
ill  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  felt  that  his 
end  was  near. 

“Nonsense,”  said  the  doctor.  “The 
Lord  isn’t  going  to  take  you  until  you’ve 
passed  the  hundred  mark.” 

“No,  my  friend,”  said  the  aged  banker, 
“that  wouldn’t  be  good  finance.  Why 
should  the  Lord  wait  till  I  reached  par 
w'hen  he  can  pick  me  up  at  ninety?” 

A  SALESM.\N  was  showing  an  elderly 
woman  the  virtues  of  the  car.  At  each 
stop  or  turn  he  extended  his  arm  in  the 
proper  signal.  The  old  w’oman  watched 
the  proce^ings  for  some  time.  Then  she 
craned  her  neck  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

“Mister,”  she  said,  “you  just  tend  to 
your  driving!  It  don’t  look  like  rain;  but 
if  it  should  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

Bellhop  (looking  up  from  his  novel) — 
Say,  bo,  w’ot’s  a  vassal? 

His  Pal — Why,  a  vassal’s  what  the  swell 
guys  call  their  help.  Like,  if  some  one  was 
to  say  to  you,  “Vassal,  shine  them  shoes.” 

Bellhop — Yes,  but  wot  if  you  was  talkin’ 
to  the  girl  at  the  cigar  counter?  Wot 
would  you  say  then? 

His  Pal — Vaseline. 


XHE  Scottish  golfer  drove  brilliantly  over 
a  stream  into  a  hollow.  “My,  my,  but 
that  was  a  fine  drive  over  the  pretty  wee 
bum,”  he  remarked  to  his  caddie. 

Coming  home,  he  had  to  play  over  this 
same  “bum”  for  another  hole,  and  drove 
right  into  it.  “Go  and  fish  the  bloomin’ 
ball  out  of  that  dirty  sewer!”  he  growled. 
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‘A  NOTARY  public  has  some  amusing 
experiences,”  mused  Mr;  Needley.  “I  re¬ 
member  one  time  a  man  came  to  me  and 
said  that  he  had  sworn  off  drinking  liquor 
and  w’anted  to  make  an  affidavit  to  that 
effect  for  his  wife.  I  accordingly  drew  up 
the  instrument  which  he  formally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  ‘What’s  your  charge?’  he  asked  as 
I  handed  him  the  paper.  ‘Nothing  at  all,’ 
I  assured  him.  He  looked  at  me  a  moment 
extended  his  hand  and  exclaimed.  ‘You’re 
a  prince  of  a  fellow.  Come  and  have  a 
drink  on  me.’  ” 

A  CERT.AIN  professor  down  South  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  idea  that  one  of  his  legs  is 
gradually  becoming  petrified,  frequently 
pinches  it.  At  a  class  banquet  he  pinched 
it  several  times,  only  desisting  when  a  prom¬ 
inent  speaker  distracted  his  attention.  Then 
he  suddenly  remembered,  and  reaching 
down  gave  the  leg  a  vigorous  pinch.  Feel¬ 
ing  no  pain  he  jumped  up  and  cried:  “It 
has  come  at  last!  My  leg  is  completely 
petrified!”  W’hereupon  the  lady  next  to 
him  leaned  over  and  said:  “I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  it  is  not  p)etrified  and  it  is  not 
yours.” 


At  a  country  dance  in  Alabama,  when  the 
fiddlers  had  resined  their  bows  and  taken 
their  places  on  the  platform,  the  floor 
manager  rose. 

“Git  yo’  partners  fo’  a  cotillion,”  he 
shouted  imperiously.  “All  yo’  ladies  an’ 
gemmen  dat  wears  shoes  an’  stockings  take 
yo’  places  in  de  middle  of  de  room.  All  yo’ 
ladies  an’  gemmen  dat  wears  shoes  an’  no 
stockings,  take  yo’  places  immedjitly  be- 
hin’  dem.  An’  yo’  bar’footed  crowd,  yo’ 
jest  jig  it  roun’  in  de  comers.” 

A  MINISTER,  as  an  illustration  of  ex¬ 
treme  embarrassment,  tells  of  a  strapping 
big  fellow  who  brought  his  demure  young 
bride  to  the  church  parsonage  for  matri¬ 
monial  purposes. 

“According  to  my  usual  custom,”  says 
the  minister,  “I  turned  to  the  bridegrocOT 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  ceremony  and  smd, 
‘John,  this  is  your  lawfully  wedded  wife. 

“In  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  John 
turned  awkwardly  in  the  direction  of  his 
newly  acquired  life-mate*  and  stammered, 
‘I’m  pleas^  to  meet  yoiu’  ” 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Through  Pullman 
•crvice  is  operated 
between  SanDiego 
and  Chicago  over 
the  new  San  Die|^ 
and  Arizona  Rail¬ 
way,  in  connection 
widi  the  Rock  Is¬ 
land  and  Southern 
Pacific  “Golden 
Statt  Limned.”  A 
delightful,  mUdcli- 
mate  trip  through 
Imperial  Valley  & 
^  magnificent  ^ 
scenery.^ 


<Ilu  SINGER  of  the  NIGHT 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

before  the  statue,”  she  responded.  “Come, 
then.” 

Unquestioningly  he  followed  as  they 
aept  out  of  the  town  until  they  reached 
the  path  that  led  up  to  the  statue,  step 
hy  step,  always  upward,  with  frequent 
st<^  to  favor  the  old  man’s  shaking  limbs. 

“What  then?”  he  groaned.  “What 
species  of  a  pig  of  a  theatre  is  this  where 
we  travel  all  night  from  scene  to  scene?” 

“It  is  for  the  kinema  that  we  act  now,” 
Regine  answered. 

“What?  I — il  Gran’  Amato — act  for 
the  kinema?”  he  growled,  with  a  flash  of 
his  old-time  egotism,  and  she  shrugged  her 
reply: 

“We  are  all  in  it  now,  even  the  greatest 
of  us.  Pocket  your  pride  and  give  a  great 
performance.” 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  they  reached 
the  top;  a  narrow  platform  of  rock, 
bounded  by  a  low  parapet  of  stone.  The 
place  was  deserted  save  for  a  kneeling 
black-clad  woman,  so  absorbed  that  she 
did  not  notice  their  silent  approach.  Softly 
Vallator  drew  the  others  aside  to  where  an 
overhanging  rock  made  a  spot  of  dense 
concealment,  and  there  they  sat  down  to ' 
wait  for  what  might  come.  1 

A  strange  company,  three  va^ants  of 
destiny,  huddled  side  by  side  betwixt  earth  | 
and  heaven,  chased  from  the  one  and  with  i 
DO  entrance  to  the  other. 

Chance,  Charm  and  Escape;  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  mystery  in  that  kneeling  woman 
there  before  the  statue.  A  worn-out 
Chance,  jerking  rustily  on  the  strained 
strings  of  long  habit.  A  fragile  Charm, 
her  face  tragic  under  the  dusky  crimson 
of  pomegranate  bloom. 

“The  fifth  act,”  Regine  had  said:  Valla¬ 
tor  wondered  on  what  kind  of  a  scene  the 
last  curtain  would  fall.  A  weird  setting 
for  whatever  drama  was  to  be  played 
there.  From  the  twin  rivers  a  mist  had 
risen,  spreading  like  a  lake  across  the 
valley,  blotting  out  the  roofs  and  gables 
of  Grex  until  only  a  single  tower,  an  in¬ 
frequent  chimney,  rose  above  it. 

Time  dragged  in  imearthly  quiet,  the 
sounds  of  the  town  muffled  by  the  mist; 
through  it  a  row  of  crooked  chimney-pots 
^rust  upward,  like  the  Angers  of  a  drown¬ 
ing  hand  clutching  for  something  above. 

But  there  was  nothing  above  to  hold  to, 
nothing  to  which  to  cry,  except  that  great 
form  looming  there  in  an  attitude  of  bless¬ 
ing — but  only  stone  after  all.  He  started 
violently  as  Regine’s  whisper  fell  into  his 
ear;  “He  is  here.” 

VIII 

TT  WAS  Ibn  Geburah,  standing  above 
them  on  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
statue:  slim,  polished,  smiling  down  at  the 
kneeling  woman,  the  starlight  flashing 
back  from  an  enormous  ruby  on  his  un- 
^ved  hand. 

\allator  wondered  how  he  had  come 
'there  so  unseen.  Probably  there  were  a 
dozen  ways  by  which  he  could  have  ap- 
iwoached,  his  unheralded  appearance  a 
part  of  those  dramatics  of  mystery  in 
^ch  he  so  indulged.  His  look  was  for 
the  woman  alone  and  the  silent  three  in 
the  shadow  of  the  rock  remained  unno¬ 
ticed.  Her  attention  drawn  by  his  con- 
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Why  do  your  children 
stand  at  the  window? 


It’s  a  pretty  sight — the  children’s 
faces  pressed  against  the  window — 
until  you  realize  they’re  thirsting  for 
clean  air  and  sunlight.  And  so  are 
you. 

Children  and  grown  folks,  at  San  Diego,  the 
sparkling  seaside  city  of  Southern  California, 
live  out-of-doors  all  year,  surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  ever-changing  flowers  and  free  from 
storms  and  cold.  For  the  whole  year  the  nor¬ 
mal  annual  temperature  is  61  degrees,  with 
never  a  cold  spell  or  a  hot  wave  to  shatter  the 
new  adventures  of  each  new  day. 

Here,  by  blue  bay  and  ocean,  every  day 
becomes  an  opportunity  for  exhilarating  enjoy¬ 
ment.  With  sunshine  and  the  salty  fragrance  of 
the  soft  sea-breeze,  your  motor  luncheon  by  the 
seashore,  or  overlooking  land  and  sea  from  near¬ 
by  mountain  passes,  your  golf,  tennis,  motor¬ 
ing,  hunting,  sea-bathing,  and  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  of  90,000  hospitable  residents  become  a 
natural,  delightful  part  of  daily  life. 

There’s  year- ’round  health  and  vigor  for  ail 
the  family  in  a  permanent  home  at 
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That  You  Can  Hear! 


The  wonderful,  improved  Acnusticon  has 
now  enabled  more  than  400,0(Mi  deaf  people  to 
hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you; 
are  so  absolutely  certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager 
to  send  you  the 

1921  Acousticon 

For  10  Days*  FKKF  TKIAI. 

31o  DeiHmit  — No  Fzpeiise 
There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask  for 
your  free  trial.  So  money  to  pay,  hb  red  tape,  no 
reservation  to  this  t  fler.  Our  confidence  in  tlte  pr<  sent 
Acousticon  is  so  conii>1ete  that  we  will  gladly  t.tke  hU 
the  risk  in  proving,  lieyond  any  doubt,  that  the 

Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Your*  Again! 

The  New  Acousicuo  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  dufUicated,  so  no  matter 
wliat  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of 
the  New  Acousticon.  You'll  get  it  promptly,  and 
ii  it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  return  it  and  you  will 
owe  us  noUiiog— not  one  cent. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
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Infantile 

Haralysis 

left  William  White's  leg  in  a  crip¬ 
pled  condition,  forcing  him  to  walk 
on  his  toes.  Less  than  five  months 
treatment  at  the  McLain  Sanitarium 
produced  the  satisfactory  result 
shown  in  the  lower  photograph. 
Read  his  mother's  letter. 

“When  William  was  three  years  old,  he  had 
InfantiU  Paralysis,  which  left  him  crippled  in 
his  left  leg.  He  uvnr  to  your  Sanitortum 
Ocioher  24,  tgtp,  at  the  age  of  13— walking 
on  his  toes  Came  out  April  to  u-ith  his  foot 
flat  on  the  floor  and  can  walk  as  good  as 
anyone. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  White,  Weed,  Cal. 

Crippled  Children 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  private  institu¬ 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  Club  Feet,  Infantile 
Paralvsis,  Spinal  Diseases  and  De¬ 
formities.  Hip  Disease,  Wry  Neck, 
etc.,  especially  as  found  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  adults.  Our  book, 
"Deformities  and  Paralysis”;  also 
"Book  of  References,”  free.  Write 
for  them. 

McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 
MS  Albert  Aveiic  St.  Leii*,  Ml. 


centrated  gaze,  the  woman  looked  up,  and 
they  remained  for  a  few  moments,  she  on 
her  knees,  he  above  her. 

At  last  he  spoke,  through  a  ripple  of 
musical  laughter. 

“Madame  did  not  expect  to  see  me  up 
here?  How  seldom  people  know  to  what 
they  may  really  be  praying.  As  we  say 
in  Spain:  ‘Behind  the  cross  grins— the 
devil.’  ” 

The  woman  rose  and  with  her  first 
ivovement,  though  her  face  was  only  a 
pale  blot  on  the  dimness.  Vallator  knew 
her  for  Ella  d’Abrantez.  Ibn  Geburah 
came  down,  with  the  litheness  of  a  cat, 
and  one  could  almost  hear  him  purr  as  he 
advanced. 

“Madame’s  kindness  in  coming  here 
leads  me  to  hope  that  she  has  reconsid¬ 
ered.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  consider,  monsieur.” 
Her  words  came  with  a  cold  finality, 
but  he  merely  laughed  again. 

“W  hen  a  woman  comes  to  a  rendezvous 
it  always  means  that  she  is  at  least  ready 
to — consider.  Such  has  been  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  those  who  have  honored  my 
house.  Perhaps  madame  remembers  it — 
near  the  fitoile?” 

j  “Yes,  I  remember  it.  Now  will  mon¬ 
sieur  tell  me  what  he  wishes?” 

“  AN  ACT  of  mercy  to  a  pain-ridden 
,  AA.  world,  an  act  that  you  alone  can  per- 
1  form.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  tell  the  truth.” 
j  “The  truth,”  she  echo^  bitterly.  “Would 
you  recognize  that  if  you  ever  saw  it?” 

“All  I  have  foretold,  even  to  the  present 
attack  upon  us,  has  come  true.” 

“So  much  so  that  people  are  beginning 
to  question  the  source  of  your  inspirations.” 

“My  inspiration — ah,  that  comes  from — 
beyond,”  he  said,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
suggestion  of  mystery. 

“From  beyond  the  German  lines,  some 
say.” 

“If  that  were  so,  should  I  be  left  free  in 
France  to-m'ght?  You  misjudge  me.  All 
I  seek  is  to  save  our  people  from  the  worse 
to  come.  All  I  ask  of  you  b  to  tell  the 
world  how  near  the  end  we  really  are.” 
“You  forget  America.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  would  save  it.  Let 
us  have  at  least  one  great  country  un¬ 
shattered  by  war,  its  youth  unmutilated.” 
He  moved  nearer  to  her,  his  tones  a  plea 
of  pity.  “You  know  what  it  means.  Have 
you  the  heart  to  send  your  countrymen  to 
such  as  that?  Think  of  them,  thousands 
upon  thousands,  in  the  clean  strength  of 
their  youth.  And  you — you — hold  their 
fate  in  your  hands.” 

So  appealing  was  it  that  it  reached  down 
into  the  very  heart.  At  that  moment 
Ibn  Geburah  might  have  been  some  super¬ 
messenger  of  merej'  as  he  hovered  there  in 
hb  grace  and  perfect  attire;  a  being  above 
and  untouched  by  it  all,  yet  stooping  to 
plead. 

And  the  woman  herself,  that  immovable, 
black-clad  figure,  her  face  upturned.  That 
argument  was  seemingly  so  sincere  that 
her  next  words  came  with  a  shock: 

“And  why  is  monsieur  so  anxious  that 
I  tell  thb  especially  to  my  own  country¬ 
men?” 

“I  wish  to  save  the  prolonging  of  a  use¬ 
less  struggle.” 

“And  doubtless  Berlin  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  them  take  that  view  of  it.” 

“I  verily  believe  that  madame  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  am  a  spy,”  he  laughed. 
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“But  surely  my  associations  dbprove  that. 
The  most  patiiotic  in  France  have  come 
to  my  house — even  Madame  d’Abrantez 
herself.” 

Hb  words  were  careless,  but  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  an  edge  ciept  up  through  them 
hardly  discernible  as  yet  but  growing  more 
vaguely  threatening  as  he  went  gaily  on. 

“I  remember  how  honored  I  was  by  her 
presence.  So  much  so  that  I  even  had 
her  photographed,  unknown  to  herself,  as 
she  enter^  my  door,  in  company,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  the  Comtesse  d’Espagny,  Prince 
Helie  de  Wagram,  and  the  Etrurian  Am¬ 
bassador.” 

The  darkness  seemed  almost  to  grow 
thicker  as  there  fell  across  it  the  unseen 
shadow  of  that  occult  house.  The  names 
spoken  so  lightly  by  Ibn  Geburah  were  no 
longer  mention^  in  France,  wiped  from 
people’s  lips  by  a  scandal  which,  for  a  few 
days,  had  thrust  even  the  war  news  into 
the  background.  A  scandal  within  a  scan¬ 
dal;  a  black  core  of  strange  vice  in  a 
cocoon  of  treachery.  Under  its  lash  Helie 
de  Wagram  had  faced  a  firing-squad  at 
dawn;  the  ambassador  had  retired  pre¬ 
cipitately  to  hb  own  country,  whik 
Virienne  d’Espagny  had  disappeared,  to 
a  prison,  it  was  rumored. 

And  the  Duchess  d’Abrantez,  the  very 
bearer  of  the  banner  of  the  Cross  of  Mercy, 
the  Franco- American  idol  of  half  tl^ 
women  of  the  world,  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  entering  that  house  of  rumors  m 
such  company.  With  the  red  welt  of  that 
scandal  still  sore  upon  its  cheek,  the  whole 
Allied  side  would  be  shaken  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  a  photograph.  If  even  she 
could  be  attack^  by  suspicion,  then  in 
whom  could  one  trust? 

Hardly  breathing,  Vallator  waited  her 
answer  in  a  flame  of  furious  belief  in  her. 

“The  people  you  mention  were  at  that 
time  received  everywhere,”  she  said.  “And 
I  remained  in  your  house  only  five  minutes, 
its  atmosphere  repelled  me  so.” 

“But  unfortunately  the  photograph  does 
not  state  that,”  he  siniled  inflexibly. 
“And  that  scandal  b  so  fresh  in  the  pubKc 
mind  just  now.  In  fact  I  might  say  that 
its  revelation  was  timed.  Timed  espe¬ 
cially  for  thb  interview  with  madame.” 

1IKE  a  snared  bird,  Ella  d’Abrantez,  for 
^  the  first  time,  saw  something  of  the 
web  woven  about  her.  Woven  of  nothinji 
but  like  steel  in  its  strength. 

“You  can  actually  confess  such  things?” 
she  exclaimed. 

“The  end  justifies  the  means.  Success 
b  the  only  proof  and  can  you  deny  ow 
success?  Look  at  Russia;  yet  Rasputin 
was  a  clumsy  tool  compared  to  me.” 

“I  shall  lay  all  thb  before  the  authori¬ 
ties.” 

“Helie  de  Wagram  tried  that.  We  ha\'e 
other  photographs,  taken  in  every  capital 
in  Europe,  and  to  prevent  their  disclosure 
even  you  might  well  be  sacrificed.” 

To  Vallator,  as  he  saw  that  web  spread¬ 
ing  more  widely,  came  recollection  of  the 
stories  of  an  organization  of  secret  Nice, 
running  like  a  cancer  the  breadth  of  the^ 
continent,  entrapping  even  the  innocent 
under  a  guise  of  mysticbm. 

“In  your  noble  purpose  you  do  not  think 
of  yourself,”  Ibn  Geburah  went  earnestly 
on.  “But  think  what  it  will  mean  to 
others  if,  in  a  spirit  of  fnistaken  sclf-sacn- 
fice,  you  wilfully  shatter  your  own  repu¬ 
tation.  Think  how  it  may  involve  b 
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The  Real  Thing 


in  hcdon — red-blooded  stories  that  know 
only  two  kinds  of  men:  "the  quick”  and  the 
dead.  Adventures  in  new  countries  and 
old,  adventures  so  perilous  that  the  snap  of 
a  twig  means  disaster.  Here  and  there  the 
love  of  a  girl—  but  always  in  the  foreground 
a  hght — for  gold,  or  bread,  or  just  the  fun 
of  ^hdng. 
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Why  Mr.  Palmer  Bought 


yMpirion  even  the  great  institution  of  which 
you  are  the  head  here  in  France.  And 
ifiinlt  too,  that  by  saving  yourself  you  will 
also  be  saving  thousands  of  others,  and  all 
by  merely  telling  the  truth.” 

It  was  the  subtlest,  most  dangerous  plea 
of  all  and  she  was  shaken  by  it  as  a  leaf 
by  the  wind.  She  knew  how  desperately 
fttnee  looked  to  America  for  help,  'and 
she  knew,  too,  what  a  blow  such  a  message 
from  her  would  deal  to  the  rising  war  spirit 
of  that  sa\Tor  country. 

Vallator  could  not  help  her;  that  inter¬ 
view  of  the  night  before,  with  its  damning 
glwmptiun  of  madness,  removed  him  from 
'all  possible  use.  She  must  make  her 
choice  alone,  cut  off  by  her  own  greatness 
from  any  assistance.  How  queerly  things 
vrere  settled;  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
hont,  on  this  little  platform  neither  of  sky 
nor  earth,  but  the  fate  of  thousands  was 
hanging  in  the  balance  of  those  white  and 
rigid  hands. 

I  BN  GEBURAH  laughed  again  as  she 
lifted  a  hopeless  look  to  the  unresponsive 
majesty  of  the  statue. 

**That  can  not  help  you.  We  Wander- 
05,  the  Thrust-out  Ones  of  your  world 
have  long  seen  that.  For  thousands  of 
years  it  has  been  our  secret  that  your  God 
■  a  myth  and  that  the  one  to  make  friends 
with  is  that  Evil  which  can  hurt  you  so.” 

His  face  lit  with  a  fanatic  ffre  as  he  stood 
there  announcing  his  terrible  need.  It 
beought  back  those  strange  whispers  of  the 
grange  doings  of  the  Maison  Geburah. 
Whispers  of  weird  ceremonies  where  prin¬ 
cesses  and  ambassadors  struggled  together 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  this  blazing  young 
fiophet  of  sin. 

“It  is  Force  that  rides  your  France  to¬ 
night,”  he  cried,  moving  to  the  parapet, 
“listen.” 

Up  through  the  silence  and  the  blanket¬ 
ing  mist  came  a  sound,  faint  and  chaotic; 
the  uiunistakable  groan  of  a  crowd  ap¬ 
palled  by  ill  news. 

“We  time  things  well,' 

^They  have  just  heard.” 

“Heard  what?”  she  faltered,  as  again  the 
sound  came  seeping  upward  from  the  hid- 
<len  town. 

“That  Paris  is  under  bombardment.” 
Paris  bombarded!  With  a  sob  Regine 
did  to  the  ground,  shielding  her  face  with 
her  arms.  Vallator  chilled  as  he  pictured 
the  French  armies  swept  aside  by  an  on- 
msh  that  had  brought  the  enemy  within ' 
itngc  of  the  forts.  The  next  words  painted 
|lMginations  still  worse. 

“Bombarded  by  the  new  guns — from  ; 
■sty  miles  away.” 

Sixty  miles.  Before  Vallator  the  pic- 1 
tores  whirled  again,  bringing  spectral 
shapes  of  giant  engines  of  destruction,  un-  j 
■aAable  by  any  device  of  the  Allied  side, 
■oiling  shells  upon  the  city.  Paris,  in  the 
yearly  miracle  of  spring,  Paris,  in  its 
^conquerable  spirit,  mistily  gay  even 
■rough  its  mourning,  suddenly  appalled 
by  a  rain  of  death  from  the  mockery  of  a 
sonny  sky. 

To  remain  still  was  impossible,  his  every 
an  imperative  cry  for  action.  Yet 
’^t  could  he  do,  shut  out  as  he  was  by 
tMt  wretched  pretence  at  insanity?  Slip¬ 
ping  noiselessly  from  his  sabots  he  crept 
sway  and  upward,  heedless  of  where  he 
went. 

It  was  no  use  to  struggle  any  more.  TTiis 
•as  the  end  of  it  all  in  this  new  Black  Night 


"Look!  I’m  cleaned 
—  stripped, ’’  said 
Mr.  Palmer. 

"What  did  you  do 
to  stop  ’im?”  euhed 
officer  HaJl. 


Palmer.  “I  was  hopelenly  out-classed. 

He  stuck  me  up  just  as  I  stepped  into  the 
shadow  of  those  trees.  I  didn’t  even  get 
a  good  look  at  him.  Say,  I  certainly 
called  myself  all  kinds  of  a  fool  right 
then  because  I  didn't  have  a  good  Colt 
Automatic  Pistol.  You  can  just  bet, 
officer.  I'm  going  to  buy  me  one  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Good  protection  for  your  home,  Mr. 

Palmer,”  said  officer  Hall.  "We’ll 
comb  the  town  for  this  fellow,  but  h’s 
doubtful  what  we’ll  6nd.  B^ter  luck 
next  time.” 

A  true  incident,  which  should  prove 
a  valuable  lesson  to  others  as  wnl  as 
Mi.  Palmer.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  various  models  of  Colt 
Revolvers  and  advise  you  which  is  the 
best  for  your  home  protection. 
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OFFICER  HALL  knew  Mr.  Palmer 
well  as  one  of  the  most  law-abiding 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
merchants  on  Washington  Street  —  a 
man  who  usually  carried  quite  a  bit  of 
money  with  him. 

He  was  quick  therefore  to  sense  that 
something  unusual  had  happened  when 
he  saw  Mi.  Palmer  under  the  electric 
street  lamp,  looking  wildly  up  and  down 
the  road. 

“Something  wrong!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Palmer,  as  officer  Hall  dismounted.  “I 
should  say  yes.  LookI  I’m  cleaned — 
stripped.  Every  nickel,  watch,  pin — 
a  hold-up  fellow  went  through  me  just 
this  minute.”  _ 

“What  did  you  do  to  stop  ’im?” 
asked  officer  Hall. 

“Not  a  blessed  thing,”  confessed  Mr. 


he  nodded. 
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Your  Vacation  Plans 

Prepare  now  to  have  the  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  vacation  you  have  ever  had.  Don’t 
stint  and  sacrifice  because  of  lade  of  money. 
Take  advantage  of  our  practical  ntethod  to 
increase  your  present  income.  You  svill  then 
have  more  than  enough  to  meet  any  expenses 
which  may  arise.  All  particulars  and  sup¬ 
plies  will  sent  inunediately  on  request.  No 
obligation.  Write  to-day. 

Manager,  Staff  Agencies  Division 

Box  660,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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and  let  Me  see  wUat  yoa  can  do  with ' 
ii.  Many  newspaper  artists  earn* 
ing  $30.00  to  t2m.OO  or  more  per 
week  were  trained  by  my  personal  < 
Indirldnal  lessons  by  mail.  LAHiM  / 
nCTME  CMtn  make  original  draw.  / 
lag  easy  to  learn.  Send  sketchwith^ 
60  in  stamps  for  sample  Picture 

The  Lendon  School 


Mrisner.  SIS#  In  one  day. 
ja  Shook, SJ II onedaySe|it.I92n. 
■1  Wh  Erwins  boy  (going  to  sebool) 

lSLJI>iV  JSff  makosIJSeverySat.artemoon. 

£r*>b  *aya  SO  yielda  SZI. 

No  theory  I  No  guenworki 
Actual  proven  record  of  sueceases.  Send  for  booklet. 
Lawa  gafctwa  Cw..  540  MIgSi  «t..  SwrtwgillwM.  Ohia 
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thought  not  alone  of  1776  when  he  signed 
the  OMaration  of  America’s  Independence. 
Instead  he  looked  ahead,  anticipating  the 
needs  of  the  nation  for  the  decades 
to  follow. 

Are  you  looking  ahead,  out  into  the 
future,  preparing  for  the  stresses  that  must 
be  met  and  vanquished  by  physical  efhciency? 

One  of  vour  first  acts  of  pneparedness 
should  be  the  care  of  your  eyesight.  The 
safest  and  surest  way  is  to  have  your  vision 
tested  by  your  Optometrist  periodically. 

If  you  do  not  know  an  Optometrist  write 
to  this  office  and  we  will  tell  you  the  names 
of  several  in  your  vicinity. 

Abo  uk  for  the  littk  "Conscrvatira  of  Sight** 
booklet.  It’s  grttu. 


ASSOCIATED 

OPTOMETRISTS 

o/AMERICA,Inc. 

Home  Office: 

209^  E.  Broad  Street 


9^  Sup*- 

Richmond,  Virginia 

•Mam  yovr  glamm. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


Good-bye  to  Gray  Hair! 

Here’s  the  way  to  stop  it 

This  way  Is  easy,  quick  and  sure, 
and  It  works  a  transformation.  Tou 
simply  comb  a  clear,  colorless  liquid 
through  your  hair  —  in  from  4  to  8 
days  the  gray  disappears  and  the 
natural  color  returns.  This  colorless 
is  the  triumph  of  modern  science, 
has  produced  a  true  restorer. 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Color  Restorer 
We  prove  the  truth  of  these  statements 
with  a  trial  bottle,  sent  free  if  you  fill  out 
and  mall  in  the  coupon.  Full  directions 
and  a  special  application  comb  come  with 
It.  Try  it  on  a  single  lock  —  then  get  a 
full  sised  bottle  from  your  druggist  or  di¬ 
rect  from  us.  Don’t  accept  imitations. 


Mary  T.  OolSaMS,  ISS  Oaldnuin  BMg.,  St.  Paul,  Mian. 


I 

I 


Pi««M  Mfid  me  yoar  FREE  trUl  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman**  | 
Hair  Color  Reatorer  with  f^M>etal  Co^.  I  am  not  obitsmtad  In 
au  way  by  aeoepUac  thia  free  offer. 

The  fiatwwl  color  or  my  hair  ia 

black _ Jet  black _ dark  brown _ 

medium  brown... _ light  brown _  | 


Name _ Street. _ 

Town _ Co. _ State 


of  France,  with  no  dawn  to  hope  for  save 
the  glare  of  fresh  blood.  Never  but  once 
in  his  life  had  he  known  such  a  bleakness 
as  was  now  upon  him,  nor  could  he  hope 
to  be  lifted  from  it  again  as  he  had  been 
before. 

To  Ella  d’Abrantez  came  the  sounds  of 
the  spreading  of  the  news  down  in  Grex; 
cries  of  men  shouting  as  they  ran,  spread¬ 
ing  panic  in  their  wake.  The  rattle  of 
windows  hastily  flung  open  to  listen,  the 
solemn  tolling  of  a  church  bell. 

“Do  you  still  pin  your  faith  to  that  im¬ 
potent  symbol  on  your  sleeve?”  demanded 
Ibn  Geburah.  “I  tell  you  that  your  God 
is  dead,  your  Christ  eternally  nailed  to  his 
torture,  and  the  Iron  Prince  of  Might  rules 
the  world  in  all  his  bloody  splendor.  He 
it  is  you  shall  obey.” 

“And — if  I  still  refuse?”  she  asked, 
forcing  the  words  up  through  a  throat  con- 
stiicted  as  by  an  actual  pressure. 

“You  strange  people,”  he  exclaimed. 
“WTiat  is  it  that  upholds  your  obstinac>’  so?” 

“Our  faith.” 

“In  what?”  he  sneered,  and  at  the  sound 
she  turned  on  him,  her  voice  gaining  new 
strength  with  each  word. 

“Our  faith  in  the  right.  Our  faith  in  a 
power  that  works  through  and  in  all  of  us, 
no  matter  who  or  what  we  are  or  have  been. 
A  power  that  watches  over  all  and  will 
prevail.” 

“It  seems  a  little  slow,”  he  mocked. 
“Did  this  power  of  yours  save  those  who 
died  in  fruitless  effort  to  save  your 
France?” 

“Those  who  die  for  the  right  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.” 

“And  very  little  to  gain,  I  should  say. 
What  proof  have  you  this  night  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  power?” 

“I  need  no  proof,”  she  cried  passionately. 
“In  the  face  of  all  I  still  believe,  without 
proof  or  sign.  But — if  a  proof,  a  sign, 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  us - ” 

SHE  broke  off  in  dismay  as,  apparently 
from  somewhere  high  above  them, 
came  the  sound  of  a  voice. 

A  man’s  voice,  it  seemed,  singing  bioken 
phrases  in  a  cry  of  despairing  appeal. 
Then  it  swept  suddenly  upward,  catching  a 
white  spark  of  hope  as  it  went.  A  spark 
that  constantly  brightened,  swelling  out 
into  a  paean  of  half-savage  joy  that  ended 
in  extraordinary  shouts.  Those  same 
shouts  of  which  it  was  afterward  said  that 
only  a  madman  or  a  genius  could  have 
imagined  notations  in  such  violence  to 
all  known  principles  ol  music.  Crackling 
sparks  of  sound  fresh  from  the  very 
dynamo  of  tone.  Vocal  trumpets,  such  as 
might  have  rung  about  Jericho  of  old, 
crumbling  the  pride  of  its  walls. 

Not  a  really  great  voice,  they  also  said  of 
it  afterward.  The  miracle  was  the  times 
at  which  it  sang,  its  marvel  was  that  any 
voice  could  be  so  triumphantly  raised  in 
nights  so  dark  upon  the  earth.  The  sound 
of  it,  coming  at  such  a  moment,  was  like  a 
wine  of  the  ears  that  bubbled  into  the 
veins  with  a  tide  of  fresh  life. 

There  were  four  people  upon  that  plat¬ 
form  now,  as  Amato  and  Regine  crept 
wonderingly  from  their  shadowed  rock. 
Four  people,  two  of  the  most  known  and 
two  of  the  least,  all  alike  held  silent  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  Across  the  mobile  face  of 
Ibn  Geburah  expressions  played  like  waves 
upon  a  pool.  Anger,  discomfiture  and  a 
sneer  of  cold  fury. 
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It  was  .\mato  who  first  broke  the  silence 
as  the  voice  ceased. 

“La  Voix.  Ca  chante  encore,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “With  these  ears  I  heard  it  and  it 
is  the  same.” 

“Le  Bon  Dieu  has  answered,”  cried  Re- 
gine,  with  a  bound,  a  clash  of  her  tam¬ 
bourine.  “It  is  a  sign.” 

“A  sign  for  women  and  fools,”  Ibn  Ge- 
buiah  broke  furiously  in.  “I  tell  you  it  is 
some  man  up  there  behind  the  statue.” 

“I  never  thought  othenvise,”  Ella 
d’Abrantez  answered. 

“Some  crazy  fool  shouting  up  there.” 
“But  how  strange  that  he  should  shout 
at  just  this  time!” 

“  ARE  you  relying  on  that?”  he  de- 
manded.  “I  warn  you  it  will  take 
more  than  an  insane  bawling  to  uphold  you 
when  you  feel  the  lash  of  a  world’s  scorn." 

“Monsieur  forgets  that  I  believed  even 
before  it  came,”  she  replied. 

“But  you  believe  all  the  more  now — eh?” 
he  sneered.  “I  tell  you  I  know  that  man 
and  where  he  has  been  these  two  years. 
Had  I  suspected  he  was  out  again  he  would 
never  have  lived  to  sing  to-night.” 

“Which  only  proves  how  much  you  fear 
him,”  she  retorted.  “Men  do  not  kill  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  are  afraid.” 

“Men  kill  vermin,”  he  blazed,  “and  I  will 
smoke  this  one  out.” 

He  ran  toward  the  steps;  .\mato,  roused 
by  the  sense  of  drama  all  about  him, 
stcppied  forward,  taking  a  stage  pose. 

“What  play  is  this?”  he  whispered  to 
Regine,  and  she,  to  quiet  him,  answered 
with  the  first  title  that  came  to  her  mind. 

“  ‘Le  Debacle  d’Harlequin’ — be  still,  it 
is  not  yet  your  cue.” 

But  Amato  had  already  started,  follow¬ 
ing  Ibn  Geburah  in  a  high-stepping  bur¬ 
lesque  of  melodramatic  caution.  A  strange 
pair  they  made;  the  gipsy  prophet  of  dis¬ 
aster,  glowing  with  the  physical  fires  of  his 
purpose,  and  the  old  comedian,  with  sin¬ 
ister  farce,  hopping  after  him  like  a  giant 
toad,  up  toward  the  feet  of  that  serene 
Madonna. 

To  the  two  women,  huddling  instinct¬ 
ively  together,  the  figures  up  there  stood 
out  in  misty  silhouette.  A  little  space  be¬ 
fore  the  statue,  a  font  like  a  flower  of  stone 
on  a  slender  stem,  and  leaning  against  it  in 
the  attitude  of  one  spent  by  exhausting 
effort,  a  man’s  figure.  And  toward  it  two 
others  approaching,  outlined  against  the 
pale  stone  of  the  Virgin’s  robe,  one  in  lam¬ 
bent  action,  one  circling  with  exaggerated 
steps  and  floating  cloak  of  black.  A 
shadow  play,  it  might  have  been,  its  actors 
dwarfed  to  humor  by  that  towering  form  of 
stone  behind  them. 

“You.” 

It  was  Ibn  Geburah’s  voice,  sharp  with 
the  astonishment  of  disgust.  “The  man 
of  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Maries.  To  think 
that  I  had  you  alone  there,  with  Ruach 
at  my  side,  and  let  you  go  again.” 

He  drew  back,  silent  for  a  moment,  im¬ 
mobile  as  a  crouching  panther.  “You  will 
howl  no  more — you  American  miracle 
monger.” 

There  came  a  spring,  the  pale  gleam  of  a 
knife,  but  it  rang  harmlessly  against  the 
stone  as  Vallator,  held  from  retreat  by  the 
font  behind  him,  dropped  to  the  ground  to 
let  the  blow  pass  over  hjm. 

At  the  same  instant,  Amato,  galvanized 
as  by  some  long-waited  cue,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  with  a  roar:  “Rash  Harlequin— this 
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is  your  fall.”  It  rang  out,  with  all  the 
force  of  an  actor’s  great  moment,  as  he 
itiincheii  himself  at  Ibn  Geburah. 

Taken  by  surprise,  his  feet  tangled  in  the 
folds  of  that  flapping  cloak,  Ibn  Geburah 
stumbled  on  the  edge  of  the  steps.  With  a 
ay,  a  frantic  clawing  at  the  air,  empty  of 
all  support,  they  pitched  headlong  to¬ 
gether,  landing,  with  a  horrible  crunching 
thud,  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  two  women. 


AM.^TO.  already  dead,  lay  where  they 
^  had  placed  him,  his  twisted  body,  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  black  dramatics  of  his  doak, 
more  strai^t  and  still  than  it  had  ever ! 
been  in  the  passion  of  his  life.  ^ 

But  Ibn  Geburah  still  breathed,  his  head 
pillo  werl  on  Regine’s  lap,  the  white  gleam  ; 
of  his  flesh  exposed  as  Vallator  and  Ella  | 
d’Abrantez,  with  trained  fingers,  examined  | 
his  hurts.  A  look  between  them,  as  they 
finished,  told  each  that  the  other  knew  | 
that  there  was  no  hope.  | 

“But  see!”  exclaimed  Regine,  “he  re¬ 
vives.” 

“It  will  be  for  a  moment  only,”  Ella 

d’Abrantez  answered.  “His  spine - ” 

Ibn  Geburah ’s  eyes  slowly  opened,  their 
blue  light  already  half  veUed  by  the  s^dow 
of  approaching  death.  There  came  an  at-  . 
tempt  at  his  old,  sneering  smile.  I 

“This  is  the  end,”  he  whispered.  “So  | 
you  have  found  me,  oh,  mine  enemies.” 

“In  this  moment  believe  us  as  your , 
friends,”  said  Ella  d’.Abrantez.  j 

“Friends — you  strange  people,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  I 

Silence  again,  the  only  soimd  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  broken  man,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
his  white  chest  growing  more  labored  with 
each  moment. 

“Strange  people — but — you  are  ri^t 
after  all.” 

A  mere  trickle  of  disconnected  whisper,  | 
sibilant  upon  the  silence,  but  with  it  there  j 
seemed  to  pass  from  his  face,  like  the  with-  i 
drawing  of  a  transparent  ma!sk,  that  sneer¬ 
ing  arrogance  whi^  had  overl^d  it. 

“I  have  long  seen  how  evil  has  no  en¬ 
durance  of  itself.  It  must  be  constantly  ; 
created.  I  have  stood  on  a  Paris  bridge 
and  seen  all  the  sins  of  the  night  slink  away  j 
like  rats  before  the  wonder  of  the  dawn.” 

A  silence,  so  long  that  Ella  d’Abrantez 
laid  anxious  fingers  on  the  fluttering  pulse; 
then  the  whisper  once  more: 

“We  should  have  won  but  for  your 
America — there  is  a  spirit  there.  We  had 
hof)ed  to  crush  it  singly,  after  crushing  the 
others.  That  was  why  we  were  so  mad 
fw  anything — anything — to  stop  you 
now.” 

Still  Irwer  sank  the  sound  in  that  imcon- 
tiollable  passion  of  self -revealing:  “Bom 
a  gipsy — always  had  strange  powers. 
Mostly  tricks,  but  some — some  that  I 
could  not  explain  myself.  Then  the  offer 
from  Berlin.  Money,  power,  and  all  the 
aids  of  science  to  entrap  the  greatest.” 

Heedless  of  the  torture  of  movement  Ibn 
Geburah  suddenly  closed  his  hand  on 
Vallator’s  wrist.  “I  know  you  now. 
That  night,  at  Verdim — I  was  there,  right 


They  had  traced  him  to  a  Central  I  4K 

American  port;  they  had  sent  a  man  I 

after  him  to  entice  him  away,  and  now 
this  detective  was  back  with  a  prisoner, 

his  grip  bulging  with  money  and  securi-  I  !  ff 

ties  —  but,  it  was  not  their  missing  f 

President !  ^ 

Yet  he  had  come  with  perfect  wil-  • 

lingness;  he  had  let  the  detective  smuggle  him  aboard  ship  secretly;  he  had 
readily  turned  over  to  him  his  valuable  grip  for  safe-keeping.  Why? 

If  you  would  read  a  story  of  cross^purposes  and  mixed  identities,  if  you 
would  hear  how  the  sudden  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid  baffled  a  whole 
Government  and  confused  a  great  Detective  Agency,  read  this  tale 
rt  -  of  romance  and  mystery.  It  could  have  been  written  only  by 


O.  HENRY 


For  years  now  you  have  heard  of  O.  Henry — you  have 
*  read  these  advertisements  and  thought  that  some  day  you 
would  own  a  set  for  yourself.  But  you  have  put  off  the 
sending  from  month  to  month.  The  time  for  that  is  gone. 
fVoao — /oi/ay — you  must  order  your  set  of  O.  Henry  to  get 
the  low  price  and  the  Oppenheim  FREE! 

So  great  is  the  popularity  of  O.  Henry — so  enormous  is 
the  demand  for  his  broks — that  we  should  like  for  all  time 
to  continue  this  offer.  But  we  can’t.  It  costs  more  than 
twice  as  much  now  to  make  the  sets  as  it  did.  Paper  costs 
more — ink  costs  more — binding  costs  more.  So  we  must 
withdraw  this  offer.  But  as  long  as  the  stock  now  on  hand 
lasts,  you  can  get  O.  Henry  at  the  low  price,  and 


7  VolamM 


F  No  other  writer  ever  knew  so  much  of  the  secret  history  of 
I  Europe.  No  other  writer  ever  underatood  so  well  the  hidden 
I  forces— the  secret  intriraes— the  startling  accidents— the  sud¬ 

den  deaths— that  have  sept  Europe  in  turmoil  for  the  past 
feneration.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  daneerous  man  * 

1  m  England.  He  was  marked  down  by  Germany  for  private  / 
■  execution,  because  he  knew  too  much  of  her  plots  and  / 

P  inuif  ues;  he  suspected  too  many  of  her  desians. 

Fiihtina—schemina’— plotting— mystery— love— advet 
ture— all  these  are  in  nis  stories— and  all  nis  marvelous 
genius  is  in  the  telling  of  them.  He  makes  tiiem  so 
real  that  you  forget  everithing  about  you  in  the  joy  of 
them.  He  lets  you  into  secrets  that  take  your  breath  ' 
away.  He  shows  you  the  real  inner  workings  of  / 

I  European  diplomacy.  He  holds  you  enthralled 
I  with  the  ronance,  the  mystery  of  his  tale  right  up 
to  the  very  last  word. 

Your  Last  Chance  to  Get  a  FREE  SET  / 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  E.  Phillips  Oppen-  / 
heim  we  can  get  at  the  special  price  which  < 
permitsofourgivingthemtreewithO.  Henry.  ' 

When  this  one  edition  is  gone  (and  there  ! 


Krtidr.  s-n 

/  REVIEW  OP 
/  REVIEWS  CO. 
N  faying  Placa 
New  Task  CRy 

n-  t  Send  mo  on  ap- 
I  /  provai.eharges  paid 
.  by  you.  O.  Henry’s 
.  works  In  12  volumes. 
/  bound  In  silk  cloth, 
r  wlthgoM  tops.  Alsothe 
7  volume  Masterpieces 
/  otE.PhllllpaOppenhelm. 
/  bound  In  cloth.  It  1  keep 
’  the  books,  I  will  remit 
/  Sl.fiO  In  5  days,  anu  ihen 
p  (2.00  a  month  tor  14  months 
tor  the  O.  Henry  set  only  and 
keep  the  7  volumes  ot  E. 
Phllfios  Cmpenhelm  F  K  E  E . 
Otherwise,  1  will,  within  10  days, 
return  both  sets  at  your  expense. 


this  one  ^ition  is  gone  (and  there  i 
are  comparatively  few  sets  now  left)  you  / 
will  be  able  to  get  E.  Phillips  Oppenneim’s  wonderful  stories  only  at 
their  regular  price  of  EL75  or  more  a  volume.  / 


New,  while  yea  can,  get  the  0.  Henry  at  the  law  price  with  E. 
PUEps  Oppeakciai  FREE.  Never  agaia  caa  we  give  yea  sack 
a  ckace.  Daa’t  aiM  Rl  Cal  ^  caapaa.  Sead  R  TODAY! 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 


y  Occupation . 

Tk«  more  sumptuous  three-quarter  Keratoi 
/  binding  of  O.  Henry  costs  f*n/y  a  frm  cents 
>  snore  m  votusme  and  has  proved  m  /mvosrite.  For 
m  set  o/  this  snore  luxurious  Hndiseg^  ckangS 
ths  tesmss  to  C.OO  in  /ive  days,  and  then  $3.00  n 
snossth  /or  IZ  snesuhs. 
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GmndmaKnows 

MustenlekBest 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs— and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  How  you 
writhed  and  tossed  and 
begged  Grandma  to  “take 
it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago. 
Now,  Grandma  gets  the  jar 
of  Musterole,  for  now  she 
knows  Musterole  is  better 
than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  that  it  relieves 
colds,  congestions,  and 
rheumatic  aches  and  pains. 

And  what  is  best,  it  re¬ 
lieves  without  discomfort 
or  blister. 

Musterole  is  a  clean  white 
ointment  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home 
simples. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over  the  spot 
where  there  is  congestion  or  pain. 

It  penetrates  down  under  the  skin 
and  generates  a  tingling,  pleasant 
heat.  Healing  Nature  does  the 
rest.  Congestions  and  pains  both 
go  away. 

Peculiarly  enough,  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  cool  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  you  have  applied  it. 

Never  be  without  a  jar  of  Mus¬ 
terole. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
it.  3Sc  and  6Sc  jars.  $3.00  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 
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,  V'allator’s  in  an  appeal  to  be  heard,  and  the 
I  other  bent  his  head  to  catch  that  hardly 
audible  breath: 

^  “The  photographs — in  my  pocket — bum 

|>  them  all.  Ah — see  the  dawn.” 

It  was  almost  a  cry.  The  others  looked, 
but  the  sky  was  still  held  by  the  night, 
without  a  break  of  gray.  But  Ibn  Ge- 
burah  went  on: 

“The  dawn — coming  from  the  west — 
from  across  the  seas — there  is  something 
back  of  you  people - ” 

He  fell  back,  caught  by  Vallator’s  arms 
that  eased  him  to  the  ground,  wiping  away 
the  decks  of  foam  upon  his  lips.  A  last 
quiver,  a  last  stare  of  the  blue-lit  eyes,  a 
final  gasp. 

“ — something  back  of  you — something 
eternal.” 


Lablache  is  so  popular  because — it  is  so  natural.  ' 
It  adds  to  woman's  sweetness,  is  beneficial  to 
the  complexion,  has  such  uniformly  fine  consis¬ 
tency  and  itclosely  adheres.  Just  a  touch  suffices. 
Lablache  possesses  an  un- 
common  and  elusive  fra- 
Krance,  ever  refresh- 
iuK.  always  welcome. 

Relate  SaWtlilalet 
They  may  be  dan- 
gerous.  Fle^,  White, 

Pink  or  Crenm.  7Sc. 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Sfud  10c. 
fi*r  a  samptt  box. 

BEN  LEVY  CO. 

Pronek  Porfuwmt'B,  Dopi.  ik 

125  bipIttSL.  Serin.  Matt. 
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ble.  Send  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination,  would  be  my  finish,  I  saw.  Then  Came  the 
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All  that  could  be  done  had  been  accom- 
plished.  They  lay  side  by  side,  their 
faces  upturned  to  the  stars;  Amato  and 
Ibn  Geburah,  actors  both  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  stages,  covered  by  the  final  curtain  of 
that  black  cloak. 

As  she  rose  from  her  knees  Ella  d’Abran- 
tez  turned  to  Vallator.  “There  is  so  much 
that  I  do  not  understand.” 

They  sat  down  on  the  parapet,  Ella 
d’Abrantez  at  his  side,  Regine  curled  at 
his  feet. 

“It  begins  so  far  back,”  he  said.  “Back 
when  I  was  a  small  boy.” 

He  paused  in  a  hopelessness  of  ever 
making  any  one  understand.  These  two 
women,  this  rocky  ledge  hung  between 
France  and  the  sky;  but  his  mind  filled 
with  pictures  of  a  brown  river,  a  sprawling 
Middle-Western  town,  fields  of  com  and 
yellow  pumpkins  under  an  August  moon. 

“I  could  always  shout  louder  than  any 
of  the  other  kids,”  he  went  on.  “I’d  pad¬ 
dle  off  to  the  islands  in  the  river  and  lie 
under  the  willows,  shouting  up  at  the  sky. 
That  was  how  I  got  that  trick  of  making 
my  voice  sound  as  though  it  came  from 
way  above  me.  A  kid’s  life,  intensely 
American,  and  always  summer  as  I  re¬ 
member  it.  Bare  feet,  chores,  school  and 
‘hookey.’  And  Sunday-school,  though  all 
I  ever  learned  there  was  one  sentence  from 
somewhere  in  the  Bible: 

“  ‘And  God  has  gone  up  with  a  shout.’ 
“That  hit  me  somehow,  though  I  kept  it 
secret,  as  boys  do.  I’d  lie  and  stare  up  at 
the  sky  and  try  to  shout  like  it,  but  I 
never  could.” 

Vallator  stmggled  on,  hardly  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  reality  of  those  far-off  days.  That 
half-pagan  Madonna  against  the  stars, 
tambourine  and  pomegranate  bloom  at  his 
feet,  those  two  still  fibres  covered,  in  the 
democracy  of  death,  by  the  same  cloak. 
And  across  it  these  pictures  of  that  prac¬ 
tical  river  town. 

“Out  of  high  school  and  into  work — for 
Haskins’  Bon-Ton  Grocery,  I  was  sing¬ 
ing  then,  and  the  FuUerville  News  spoke  of 
me  as  ‘our  local  Caruso.’  Then  the  rich 
woman  of  the  town,  the  grain-elevator 
widow,  took  the  notion  of  sending  me  to 
Paris  to  study.” 

He  flung  out  his  hands  with  a  laugh 
through  which  one  caught  a  glimpse  of 
that  Missouri  boy  suddenly  transplanted 
to  the  Quartier  Latin. 

“I  soon  found  out  where  I  stood:  a  big, 


“I?”  questioned  Ella  d’Abiantez. 

“You  never  saw  me,  never  knew  me. 
But  that  day,  as  I  heard  you  speak  for  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps - ” 

Into  his  voice  crept  all  his  devotion  of 
the  past  four  years  and  under  it  Ella 
d’Abrantez  softened,  laying  a  hand  lightly 
on  one  of  his. 

“I  am  so  glad.  I  wrought  better  than  I 
knew.” 

“I  need  not  tell  you  the  rest,”  \’allator 
went  on,  flushing  under  the  moment’s  con- 
tact.  “But  that  night — at  Verdun - ’’ 

“At  Verdun,”  she  echoed.  “Do  you 
mean  that  you  really  are - ?” 

“I  am  not  mad,”  he  said  earnestly. 
“But  that  night — La  Nuil  Noire — the  rain, 
the  mud,  the  constant  shatter  and  roar, 
the  endless,  ghastly  stream  of  wounded 
pouring  into  our  Paste  de  Secours.  And 
over  aiU  our  side  that  deadening  sense  of 
an  impending  disaster.  VVe  knew  that 
things  were  cracking,  you  could  feel  it  all 
around.  It  was  the  horrible  note  of  those 
guns  across  the  river  that  was  doing  it, 
hammering  at  our  nerves  with  the  veiy 
tone  of  destruction  itself.  I  was  off  duty 
really,  but  I  hung  about,  waiting  for  the 
end  to  come.  I  could  picture  it— the 
break,  the  panic,  the  terror  of  tli^t 
through  that  shattering  rain  of  shells  over 
the  sucking  mud.” 

He  PAUSED  and  the  two  women  drew 
unconsciously  closer  to  him  as  there 
fell  upon  them  edso  the  memory  of  that 
blackest  of  m'ghts. 

“I  was  held  there,”  he  went  drearily  on. 
“Held  as  a  bird  to  a  snake  by  a  sheer  fas¬ 
cination  of  horror.  Unable  to  go,  to  stay, 
to  remain  still  or  to  move.  Powerless  to 
do  anything  at  all,  even  cry  out.  Cau^t 
in  a  ghastly  dream,  too  appalling  to  be 
real,  but  unable  to  wake.  If  I  could  only 
make  a  noise — ‘Go  up  with  a  shout.’ 

“I  caught  something  of  what  a  shout 
might  mean,  just  then.  I  saw  how  it  could 
ring  in  men’s  ears  and  revive  their  spirits. 
But  my  throat  was  just  ache  and  ashes,  my 
ears  deafened  by  the  diapason  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  guns.  The  tone  of  hate  itself,  that 
was  what  they  had. 

“Then  came  that  silence. 

“My  only  chance,  I  knew.  Those  things 
don’t  happen  twice.  I  remember  how  I 
groaned,  tossing  up  my  hands  with  a 
soundless  cry  of  ‘Oh,  God — if  ever,  now.’  ” 
“And  you  were  heard,”  cried  Regine, 
springing  to  her  feet. 

“It  came — from  somewhere;  that  is  all 
I  know.  A  sound,  a  song,  a  shout,  such 
as  I  had  never  uttered  before  nor  since, 
until  to-night.  But  I  had  seen  something, 
a  super- joy  under  all  the  horror;  a  joy  in 
fighting  for  what  one  knew  to  be  right,  a 
joy  that  in  itself  was  promise  of  victory. 
And  that  is  what  I  shouted  to  them.” 

Quivering  with  astonishment,  Ella 
d’Abrantez  rose.  “Of  course,  those  of 
us  in  high  positions  knew  that  the  Voice 
of  Verdun  was  really  a  man,”  she  said. 

“But  that  it  should  be  you - ”  ,, 

“Does  Madame  not  see  the  pity  of  it?’ 
cried  Regine.  “Ah,  le  pawre,  to  have  to 
pretend  to  be  mad  in  believing  himself  to 
be  what  he  really  is.  And  it  was  I  who 
made  him  do  it.” 

“But  it  was  that  pretense  of  madneM 
which  kept  me  free  for  this  to-night,’ 
V’allator  answered,  then  turned  to  the 
other  woman.  “These  photographs  from 
Ibn  Geburah — take  them  and  be  safe.” 
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IT  WAS  graciously  said,  but  at  the 
soimd  R^gine  sprang  up  with  a  harsh 
hunter. 

“I  thank  madame,  but  1  need  no  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  but  a  little  way  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  small  things  can  slip  between 
lAere  greater  would  be  caught.” 

Catdbing  up  her  tambourine  she  turned 
away,  but  with  quick  feet  Vallator  was  at 
her  side. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“What  does  it  matter  what  becomes  of 
Rigine?  A  bit  of  fluff,  the  wind  comes 
and— pouf!”  She  blew  a  bit  of  nothing 
from  her  finger-tip  with  a  dreary'  indif¬ 
ference,  then  continued:  “I  have  always 
known  that  you  did  not  care.  You  and 
your  ‘Voice,’  always  up  in  the  air  and 
never  seeing  poor  Regine  at  all.  Go 
then  with  your  duchess  and  1  will  go  my 
own  way.” 

Dimly  Vallator  sensed  something  of  her 
strange  little  tragedy;  he  saw  something 
too  of  these  last  days;  himself  a  sort  of 
sleep-walker  lost  in  high  dreams,  while 
R£gine  guided  his  footsteps  on  the  earth. 

“It  is  not  true — that  I  did  not  care,” 
he  declared  with  a  vehemence  that,  sur¬ 
prised  himself. 

“Ah — let  me  go!”  panted  R6gine. 

He  was  not  touching  her,  but  she 
struggled  as  though  his  strength  were 
actually  upon  her. 

“I  can  not  let  you  go.  You  shall  return 
with  Madame  d’Abrantez  and  wait — 

wait— and  if  I  come  back - ” 

In  the  last  moments  she  had  become 
rtrangely  more  visible  as  though  by  some 
tight  from  within;  he  felt  it  all  about 
them,  like  a  cosmic  alchemy  that  was 
melting  his  dreams  to  a  reality  more 
wonderful  still. 

“Look — the  morning  comes,  I  must  be 
on  my  way,”  Regine  pleaded,  but 
his  arms  were  already  almut  her  and 
her  fluttering  movement  was  really  toward 
him. 

“It  k  the  new  day,”  he  breathed. 

"^e  great  statue  rose  stark  against  the 
pohng  sky,  at  its  foot  the  black-clad  wo¬ 
man  pd  the  two  forms  still  beneath  the 
^ering  cloak.  But  in  Vallator’s  em- 
TOce  was  thk  wondrous  nearness  as 
taou^  their  two  spirits  were  caught  up 
Md  fused  in  the  growing  brilliance  of  the 
dawn. 

^  “Ibn  Geburah  was  ri^t,”  he  whkpered. 
‘Poor  prophet  of  e^^,  but  he  spoke 
truth  at  the  last — there  is  something 
eternal.” 


i  He  thrust  them  awkwardly  at  her,  but 
glie  turned  from  them  as  one  seeing  un¬ 
dean  things. 

“They  are  false.” 

“I  know  it,”  he  nodded  somberly. 
“But  there  k  a  way  to  make  them  confess 
the  truth.” 

He  fumbled  in  his  clothes  for  a  match. 
Then  a  sputter  of  flame  catching  the 
photographs  piled  on  the  stones  Uke  a 
house  of  cards. 

“That  k  the  truth  of  them;  you  are  free 
now,  madame.” 

“I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  and  my 
influence  shall  be  unsparin^y  used  on  your 
behalf.  There  will  be  foimd  a  place 
for  you  with  our  own  men,  where  your 
experience  will  be  of  use.” 

“And  what  of  R6gine?”  he  asked. 

“9ie  shall  come  to  the  hospital  and  be 
under  my  protection.” 


STEGER  &  SONS 

StcKcr  BuildinK,  CHICAGO,  ILI.. 
it's  a  Stem — it's  the  most  valuable  piano 


5  Join  the  Chase 

For  Extra  Dollars! 


You  can  easily  replace  those  dol¬ 
lars  which  are  constandy  slipping 
away  from  you — by  increasing 
your  income.  Butterick  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Work  offers  you  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  Simply  sell  us  a  few  hours 
of  your  spare  time  each  week. 


No  investment  or  experience  is 
necessary.  All  supplies  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  us.  We  teach  you 
and  aid  you  in  all  of  your 
efforts.  The  coupon  below  will 
bring  you  a  complete  outfit  and 
all  detaib. 


CLIP  OUT— MAIL  TO-DAY- 


MANAGER  STAFF  AGENaES  DIVISION 

Box  6)9,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  Gty. 

Gendemen : 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  particulars  concerning  your  money-making  plan. 
Name  _ 


?  STEGER^ 

—the  finest  reproducing 
Phonograph  tn  the  rrorld 

EBT  the  great  stars  of  the  musical 
kVX  world  face  to  face.  When  you  hear 
the  voice  of  a  singer  or  the  music  of  an 
instrument  reproduced  by  the  Steger, 
it  is  so  natural  and  life-like  that  you 
actually  forget  the  presence  of  the 
phonograph  and  imagine  that  the  artist 
is  present  in  person.  This  distinctive 
fidelity  of  reproduction  gives  yon  the 
music  in  all  its  purity  and  beauty. 

The  Steger  plays  all  records  correctly — 
no  parts  to  change. 

See  and  hear  the  beautifully  eucased 
Steger  at  the  Steger  dealer’s.  You  will 
understand  why  it  is  better,  more  ap¬ 
pealing — an  inspiration.  Period,  cabi¬ 
net  and  portable  models  $95  to  $1250. 

Sttfer  PhoHotrapk  Style  Brochure  Free 
on  Request 
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IN  RED  and  GOLD 


my  burial  expenses  are  paid.  The  lao- 
pan  of  this  junk  has  his  money.  This  he 
will  deny,  and  will  cry  for  more;  but  do 
not  heed  him. 

“Remember  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
abnormal  in  my  passing;  death  has  be¬ 
come  my  duty.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
historic  throne  of  the  Manchus  may  be 
rocking,  may  even  be  falling,  but  despite 
the  understanding  that  has  been  given 
to  me  of  what  is  good  in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  I  have  never  swayed  in  my  heart  from 
loyalty  to  that  throne  and  steadfast  de¬ 
votion  to  its  best  interests  as  I  can  see 
them,  and  1  can  do  not  less  than  obey  the 
mandate  of  my  empress  and  my  emperor. 

“Do  not  grieve  unduly  for  me.  It  is  my 
wish  that  all  of  you,  my  friends  and  fam¬ 
ily,  should  live  happily  in  the  life  that  lies 
before  you.  To  you,  Griggsby  Doane, 
out  of  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  my 
proud  heart,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the 
little  that  may  be  left  of  my  worldly 
goods,  including  the  money,  Uie  pitiful 
handful  of  jewels,  the  historic  paintings 
and  my  daughter  Hui  Fei.  It  is  my  wi^ 
that  you  will  marry  her  at  once,  and  that 
in  your  best  judgment  you  sell  certain  or 
any  of  the  paintings  to  provide  what 
money  you  and  she  may  need,  and  also 
that  you  and  she  care  lovingly  for  the 
younger  child.  It  may  be  better  to  edu¬ 
cate  her  in  the  Western  manner,  but  that 
will  be  as  you  may  decide. 

“In  the  matter  of  this  marriage  with  my 
daughter,  Hui  Fei,  I  have  sought  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  each  of  you  regarding  the  other.  I 
have  your  assurance  that  it  has  been  your 
own  wish.  And  Hui  Fei  informs  me  that 
she  respects  and  admires  no  man  more 
than  yourself.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
that  I  have  approached  this  matter  in  the 
Western  spirit,  and  as  a  result  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  marriage  should  be  delayed 
or  that  my  beloved  daughter  should  be 
left  alone  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  world.  I  have  informed  her,  also,  of 
my  decision.  My  gifts  to  you  make  a 
most  inadequate  dowry,  but  they  are  all  I 
have.  I  wish  for  you  both  great  happi¬ 
ness  and  many  descendants. 

“And  now,  Griggsby  Doane,  my  dear 
friend,  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  I,  at 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  can  claim  an  un¬ 
sullied  record.  My  family  tree  goes  back 
more  than  seven  hundred  years;  for  three 
centuries  there  have  been  members  of  my 
clan  in  the  Imperial  household  or  in  the 
government  bureaus,  and  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
husbandry  and  scholarship.  For  twenty- 
four  generations  my  family  has  borne  a 
good  name.  I  die  now  in  order  that  a  life¬ 
time  of  devotion  to  duty  and  loyalty  to  the 
throne  may  be  consummated.” 


Slowly  Doane  lowered  the  document. 
He  coidd  not  speak;  he  could  hardly 
think.  There  beside  him,  still  motion¬ 
less,  outwardly  calm,  sat  the  young  wo¬ 
man  who  was  now,  by  all  the  traditions  of 
her  people,  abruptly  his. 

Dutifully,  observing  that  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  reading,  she  gave  him  her  own  letter 
and  he,  in  exchange,  handed  her  his. 
Thus  they  read  on.  And  then,  again 


{Continued  from  page  6j) 

quietly  exchanging  the  documents,  they 
sat  without  a  word  by  the  peaceful  body. 

Little  by  little  Doane’s  brain  cleared. 
It  was  a  time,  he  felt — the  time,  indeed — 
when  all  his  experience,  all  his  character 
and  skill,  must  come  into  use.  Now,  if 
ever,  he  must  be  wise  and  steady  and  kind. 
V’^ery  gently  he  took  her  hand;  it  lay  softly 
in  his;  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes. 

“We  will  not  think  of  this  matter  now,” 
he  said.  “Our  only  thought  must  be  to 
carry  out  his  plans  regarding  the  funeral. 
If  it  shouldn’t  seem  best,  later,  to  fulfil 
quite  all  his  last  wishes,  perhaps  he,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  will  under¬ 
stand  what  he  couldn’t  quite  understand 
while  on  this  earth.  But  this  I  must  say 
now — whatever  direction  your  life  may 
take,  try  to  think  of  me  as  Ming,  the  best 
I  can,  your  father’s  place.  I  shall  hope  to 
be  your  dearest  friend.  Lean  on  me. 
Use  me.  And  be  sure  I  will  understand.” 

Her  slim  fingers  tightened  once  again 
about  his. 

“X-TE  WAS  a  won’erful  father,”  she  be- 
A  gan,  and  choked  a  little. 

He  left  her  there;  sent  in  her  maid  to 
her ;  himself  mounted  to  the  deck. 

The  sun  was  well  up.  Other  junks 
sailed  up  and  down  the  tide.  A  bluff- 
bowed  freighter,  flying  the  Dutch  flag,  lay 
at  anchor  near  one  of  the  Chinese  torpedo- 
boats  that  had  gone  over  to  the  chaotic 
new  republic.  The  American  steamers 
were  far  astern,  but  a  motor  launch  flying 
an  ofiicer’s  flag  and  with  blue  uniforms  vis¬ 
ible  under  the  awning,  plowed  by  on  her 
way  up  to  the  city.  In  the  distance,  up 
ahead,  beyond  the  crowding  masts  and 
funnels  of  the  steamers  that  came  from  all 
the  world,  could  be  seen  the  buildings  and 
spires  and  the  smoke-haze  of  European 
Shanghai. 

The  bund  there  would  be  crowded  with 
pony-carriages  and  motor-cars  and  over¬ 
fed  tourists  riding  in  rickshaws  drawn  by 
ragged  coolies.  The  hotels  would  be 
thronging  with  talkative  young  women 
and  drink-flushed  men,  all  eagerly  retail¬ 
ing  confused  and  inaccurate  news  of  “the 
revolution;”  out  at  the  British  country 
club  on  Bubbling  Well  Road  blond  men 
would  be  playing  tennis  in  flannels;  and 
the  gambling-houses  would  be  brightly 
illuminated  until  late  at  night,  and  the 
Chinese  shopkeepers  in  Nanking  Road 
would  be  selling  their  souvenir  trinkets, 
their  useless  little  boxes  of  coin-silver  and 
cloisonne  and  damascene  work  and  their 
painted  snuff-bottles  and  green  soapstone 
necklaces  and  blue-and-white  pottery 
quite  as  if  no  troubles  could  ever  arise  to 
disturb  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Doane  sighed  again.  The  last  letter  of 
his  Excellency  was  in  his  hand,  held 
tightly;  though  he  was  not  at  this  time 
aware  of  it.  He  glanced  aft,  and  saw 
Rocky  Kane  .standing  on  the  gallery, 
among  the  flowers,  gazing  not  forward  to¬ 
ward  the  jangling,  money-seeking,  pleas¬ 
ure-mad  city  that  is  the  principal  point  of 
contact  between  the  culture  of  the  West 
and  that  of  the  East,  but  off  astern,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  see  again  the  lost  Yangtze 
Kiang  of  his  glowing,  thrilling  romance. 

Doane  went  to  him;  aware,  then,  of  the 
paper  rolled  so  tightly  in  his  hand,  said — 


a  huge  figure,  towering  over  the  boy,  hij 
face  sad  and  more  than  ever  deeply  liruni 
but  with  a  grave  kindliness  about  the 
eyes — 

“My  boy,  it  is  important  that  youandl 
have  a  talk.  Suppose  we  sit  down.”  He 
indicated  the  steamer  chair;  but  Rocky 
insisted  that  he  take  it,  himself  droppui 
heavily  down  on  the  step  of  the  deck. 

“How — how  is  she  standing  it?”  he 
asked,  his  troubled  eyes  searching  that 
strong  face  before  him. 

“As  well  as  we  could  ask.  It  IS  bound 
to  be  very  hard  for  her — especially  during 
these  next  few  days.  But  she  has  cour¬ 
age.  And  she  knows  he  would  wish  her 
not  to  mourn.  A  matter  has  come  up 
that  concerns  you.  Rocky — it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  used  that  familiar  name; 
the  boy’s  moody  eyes  brightened  mo¬ 
mentarily,  and  a  touch  of  color  rose  in  lus 
cheeks — “and  I  don’t  feel  that  I  can  de¬ 
lay  telling  you  about  it.  First,  you  had 
better  let  me  read  you  this.” 

He  had  not  thought,  before  this  mo¬ 
ment,  of  the  necessity  that  he  himself 
make  the  translation  for  the  boy.  It  had 
to  be  difficult ;  he  would  have  given  mudj 
if  the  thing  could  have  been  managed  in 
some  less  directly  personal  way;  but  for 
that  matter,  difficulties  lay  so  thickly 
about  him  now  that  there  was  no  good 
in  so  much  as  giving  them  a  thou^t 
And  so — deliberately,  with  great  care  to 
find  the  nearly  precise  English  equivalent 
of  every  obscure  phrase — he  read  the 
letter  through. 

He  dared  not  look  at  the  boy’s  face,  but 
could  not  but  become  aware  of  the  hands 
that  twitched,  clasping  and  unclasping,  in 
his  lap,  and  of  the  feet  that  at  times  ner¬ 
vously  tapped  the  deck.  When  the  task 
was  done  he  quietly  folded  the  paper  and 
slipped  it  into  a  pocket. 

The  silence  grew  long  and  trying. 

Doane  searched  and  searched  his  own 
still  confused  mind  for  the  right,  the  cto 
word;  but  could  not,  during  these  earlier 
moments,  find  it.  TTie  boy,  plainly,  was 
crushed;  but  behind  the  clouded  eyes  and 
the  knit  brows  an  emotional  storm  was 
gathering.  Doane  felt  that.  It  had  to 
come,  of  course.  And  it  would  have  to  be 
handled. 

But  the  first  words  were  almost  calm. 
“So  that” — thus  the  brooding  youth— 
“so  that’s  how  it  is?” 

Doane  waited.  After  a  little  the  boy 
sprang  up. 

“But  in  God’s  name,  why  didn’t  you  tell 
me!”  he  cried.  “You’ve  let  me  come  and 
talk  to  you!  You —  This  isn’t  fair!  You’ve 

made  a  fool  of  me!  You - ” 

Doane  rose  too.  They  stood  side  by 
side  among  the  heavily  scented  blossoms. 
Doane  felt  moved  to  put  a  kindly  hand  on 
the  slender  shoulder  beside  him ;  but  a  fol¬ 
lowing  thought  cautioned  him  that  even  a 
touch  would  be  resented  at  this  moment. 

“I  didn’t  tell  you,”  he  said,  “because 
until  I  read  this  paper  I  didn’t  know.’ 

“But  you  must  have  known!  You  tw 
him.  Told  him  you  loved  her!  Probably 
you’ve  been  making-  love  to  her 
under  my  eyes.  Oh,  God,  what  a  fod 
I’ve  been!  If  you’d  only  been  square  wita 
me!” 
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“This  is  not  fair,”  said  Doane,  still  very 
quiet.  “We  must  talk  this  out,  but  not 
BOW— not  while  you  are  angry.” 

“Angr>  !  What  in  Heaven’s  name  is  the 
of  talking  it  out!  It’s  settled,  isn’t 
it?” 

“I’m  not  sure. 

“That’s  not  sol”  The  boy  seemed  to 
be  recovering  somewhat  now  from  the 
first  shock  of  unreason.  He  turned  away 
to  hide  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  “You’ve  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  father,  if  not  to  her,  that  you 
love  her.  Oh,  why  didn’t  I  see  it!  VNTiy 
did  I  have  to  be  such  an  aw’ful  fool!  She 
knows  it  now.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I 
what  she’ll  do.  She’ll  never  go  against  her 
father’s  last  wish — never.  You  know  that!” 
“I  recognize  that  she  must  be  seeing  it 

in  that  light  now,  but - ” 

“Ctti,  what’s  the  use  of  talk!  You  know! 
For  G^’s  sake,  let  me  alone,  can’t  you!” 

DOANE’S  brows  drew  slowly  together; 

but  this  and  a  note  of  something  near 
oommand  in  his  voice  were  the  only  out¬ 
ward  indications  of  the  storm  within  his 
breast. 

“This  is  not  a  time  for  either  you  or  me 
to  be  thinking  of  ourselves.  You  may  be 
sure  that  Hui  Fei  will  not  be  thinking  so. 
And  it  may  help  you  to  realize  that  this 
situation  is  difficillt  for  me,  as  it  is  for 
you.  It  is  true  that  Hui  Fei’s  only 
thought,  now,  under  the  stress  of  this  sor¬ 
row,  will  be  to  submit  to  her  father’s  every 
wish.  But  this  stress  will  pass.  There  is 

only  one  course  to  take - ” 

“But - ” 

“lasten  to  me!  And  try  to  meet  the 
thing  like  a  man.  We  will  wait  until  this 
sad  business  is  over.  We  will  at  least  try 
to  (pve  up  thinking  of  ourselves.  I  will 
see  that  Hui  Fei  and  her  sister  are  cared 
for  by  friends.” 

“But  all  the  time  you’ll  be  seeing  her, 
and - ” 

“I  must  still  ask  you  to  listen  and  try  to 
think  clearly.  As  soon  as  it  seems  wise  I 
will  lay  the  situation  before  Hui  Fei.  1 
will  try  to  persuade  her  that  her  own  life 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  more  important 
than  even  her  father’s  dying  wish.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  she — would — be  happier  with  a 
young  man  like  yourself  than  with  an — 
older  man.  It  is  possible  that  she  can  be 
led  to  see  that  her  own  happiness  must  be 
a  factor  in  her  choice.  Have  you  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  the  courage  to  wait  for  that?” 

He  extended  his  hand.  TTie  boy  looked 
at  it,  then  up  at  the  stem  but  still  kindly 
f»ce;  hesitated;  then,  with  a  quivering  of 
the  lip  and  an  explosive — “Oh,  God!” — 
nished  away;  walk^  very  fast,  about  run¬ 
ning  the  len^  of  the  dedi;  made  his  way 
through  the  crowded  waist  and  around  the 
code’s  well;  and  stood,  his  bare  head 
thrown  proudly  back,  in  the  prow,  beside 
the  quietly  wondering  t’ai-kimg,  staring 
toward  the  long,  curving  sweep  of  the  tree- 
shaded  bund  of  Shanghai  as  it  came  grad¬ 
ually  into  view  around  the  bend  just  be¬ 
low  the  city. 
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IF 


V 

SABRE  remained  standing  at  his  desk. 

He  had  a  tiny  ball  of  paper  in  his  hand 
and  he  rolled  it  round  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  round  and  round  and  round. 
In  his  mind  was  a  recollection:  “You  have 
struck  your  tents  and  are  upon  the  march.” 

He  thought:  “This  has  been  coming  a 
long  time.  It’s  my  way  of  looking  at 
things  has  done  this.  I’m  getting  so  I’ve 
got  nowhere  to  turn.  It’s  no  good  pre¬ 
tending  I  don’t  feel  this.  I  feel  it  most 
frightfully.  I’ve  let  down  the  books. 
They’ll  take  a  back  place  in  the  business 
now.  Twyning’s  always  been  jealous  of 
them.  Fortime’s  never  really  liked  my 
success  with  them.  They’ll  begin  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  books  now.  My  books. 
It  was  rottenly  done.  Behind  my  back. 
Plotted  against  me,  or  they  wouldn’t  have 
sprung  it  on  me  like  that.  That  shows 
what  it’s  going  to  be  like.  It’s  all  through 
my  w’ay  of  looking  at  things.  I’ve  no  one 
here  I  can  take  things  to.  This  frightful 
feeling  of  being  alone  in  the  place.  And 
it’s  going  to  be  worse.  And  nowhere  to 
get  out  of  it.  More  empty  at  home.  And 
now  there’s  this.  And  I’ve  got  to  go  back 
to  that.  ‘You  have  struck  your  tents  and 
are  upon  the  march.’  Yes.  Yes.” 

He  suddenly  recollected  Nona’s  letter 
He  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it; 
and  the  second  event  was  discharged  upon 
him. 

She  wrote  from  their  tow-n  house. 

'  “Marko,  Take  me  away.  Nona." 

His  emotions  leapt  to  her  with  most 
terrible  violence.  He  felt  his  heart  leap 
against  his  breast  as  though,  engine  of  his 
tumult,  it  would  burst  its  bonds  and  to  her. 
He  struck  his  hand  upon  the  desk.  He  said 
aloud:  “Yes!  Yes!”  He  remembered  his 
words:  “If  ever  you  feel  you  can’t  bear  it. 
Tell  me.  Tell  me.” 


VI 


He  began  to  WTite  plans  to  her.  He 
would  come  to  London  to-morrow. 
She  should  come  to  the  station  if  she  could; 
if  not  he  would  be  at  the  Great  Western 
Hotel.  She  w'ould  telephone  to  him  there 
and  they  could  arrange  to  meet  and  dis¬ 
cuss  what  they  should  do.  He  would  like 
to  go  away  with  her  directly  they  met,  but 
there  were  certain  things  to  see  to.  He 

wrote:  “But  I  can  only  take  you - ” 

His  pen  stopped.  Familiar  words!  He 
repeat^  them  to  himself,  and  their  con¬ 
clusion  and  their  circumstance  appeared 
and  stood,  as  with  a  sword,  across  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  thoughts:  “But  I  can  only 
lead  you  downward.  I  can  not  lead  you 
upward.” 

As  with  a  sword  .  .  . 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  gazed  upon 
this  armed  intruder  to  give  it  battle. 

VII 


*  I  'HE  morning  passed  and  the  afternoon 
while  still  he  sat,  no  more  moving 
than  to  sink  lower  in  his  seat  as  the  battle 
joined  and  as  he  most  dreadfully  suffered 
in  its  most  dreadful  onsets.  Toward  five 
o’clock  he  put  out  his  hand  without  moving 


WINTER  COMES 


{Continued  from  page  42) 


his  position  and  drew  toward  him  the 
letter  he  had  begun.  The  action  was  as 
that  of  one  utterly  imdone.  He  very  slowly 
tore  it  across,  and  then  across  again,  and 
so  into  tiniest  fragments  till  his  fingers 
could  no  more  fasten  upon  them.  He 
dropped  his  arm  away  and  opened  his 
hand,  and  the  white  pieces  fluttered  in  a 
little  cloud  to  the  floor. 

Presently  he  drew  himself  up  to  the 
table  and  began  to  write,  writing  very 
slowly  because  his  hand  trembled  so.  In 
half  an  hour  he  blotted  the  few  lines  on  the 
last  sheet. 

“So,  simply  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  let 
our  step — if  we  take  it — be  mine,  not  yours. 
We  shall  forget  absolutely  that  you  ever 
wrote.  It’s  as  though  it  had  never  been 
written.  On  Tuesday  I  will  write  and 
ask  you  ‘Shall  I  come  up  to  you?’  So  if 
you  say  ‘Yes,’  the  action  will  have  been 
entirely  mine.  It  will  start  from  there. 
This  hasn’t  happened.  .And  during  these 
days  in  between,  just  think  like  anything 
over  what  I’ve  said.  Honor  can’t  have 
any  degree,  Nona,  any  more  than  truth 
can  have  any  degree;  whatever  else  the 
world  can  quibble  to  bits  it  can’t  partition 
those;  truth  is  just  truth  and  honor  is  just 
honor.  .And  a  marriage  vow  is  a  pledge  of 
honor  like  any  other  pledge  of  honor,  and 
if  one  breaks  it  one  breaks  one’s  honor, 
never  mind  what  the  excuse  is.  There’s  no 
conceivable  way  of  arguing  out  of  that. 
That’s  what  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  on 
Tuesday,  and  I’m  just  warning  you  so  you 
shall  have  time  to  think  beforehand.” 

He  took  his  pen,  and  steadied  his  hand, 
and  wrote: 

“.And  your  reply,  when  I  ask  you,  which¬ 
ever  it  is,  will  bring  me  light  into  darkness, 
unutterable  darkness — M.” 

He  could  hear  the  homeward  movements 
about  the  office.  It  was  time  to  go.  He 
wheeled  his  bicycle  to  the  letter-box  at 
the  comer  of  The  Precincts.  As  he  dropped 
in  his  letter,  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Tidborough  County  Times  came  bawling 
round  the  comer: 


AUSTRIA 
DECLARES  WAR 
ON  SERVIA 


He  shook  his  head  at  the  paper  the  boy 
held  out  to  him  and  rode  away.  What  had 
that  kind  of  thing  to  do  vtith  him? 


VIII 


Unutterable  darkness.  He  lived 

within  it  during  the  days  that  followed 
while  he  awaited  the  day  appointed  to 
write  to  Nona  again.  He  had  put  away  that 
for  which,  with  a  longing  that  was  almost 
physical  in  its  pain,  his  spirit  craved;  and 
craved  the  more  terribly  for  his  denial 
of  it.  Whatever  she  said  when  he  asked 
her,  whichever  way  she  answered  him,  he 
would  be  brought  relief  from  his  intolerable 
stress.  If  she  maintained  honor  above  love, 
his  weakness,  he  knew,  would  be  welded 
into  strength,  as  the  presence  of  another 
brings  enormous  support  to  timidity;  if 
she  declared  for  love — his  mind  surged 
within  him  at  the  imagination  of  bursting 
away  once  and  for  ever  the  squeamish 
principles  which  for  years,  hedging  about 
his  conduct  on  this  side  and  on  timt,  had 


profited  nothing  those  on  whose  beW 
they  had  been  erected,  and  his  own  lilt 
had  desolated  mto  barrenness. 

He  was  little  disposed,  in  these  dismay* 
and  in  this  darkness,  to  divert  attention 
to  the  international  disturbances  which 
now  were  mmbling  across  the  newspapen 
in  portentous  and  enormous  headline. 
Ireland  was  pressed  away.  It  was  all 
Europe  now —  thrones,  chancelleries,  coun¬ 
cils,  armies.  He  tried  to  say:  “What  of 
it?”  Many  in  Great  Britian  tried  to  say; 
“What  of  it?”  Crises  and  deadlocb 
again!  Meaningless  and  empty  words;  for 
months  and  years  past  worked  to  death 
and  rendered  hollow  as  empty  vesseb. 
Some  one  would  climb  down.  Some  one 
always  climbed  down. 

Nobody  climbed  down. 

The  caldron  whose  seething  and  bub¬ 
bling  had  entertained  some,  fidgeted  some, 
some  nothing  at  all  concerned,  suddenly 
boiled  over;  and  poured  in  boiling  fat 
upon  the  flames,  and  poured  in  flames  upon 
the  hearth  of  every  man’s  concerns. 

On  Friday  the  Stock  Exchange  closed. 
On  Saturday  Germany  declared  war  00 
Russia.  In  Sunday’s  papers  Sabre  read 
of  the  panic  run  on  the  Bank,  people 
fighting  to  convert  their  notes  into  gold 
One  London  bank  had  suspended  pay¬ 
ment.  Many  had  shut  out  failure  only  by 
minutes  when  midday  permitted  them  to 
close  their  doors.  People  were  besiegmj 
the  provision  shops  to  lay  in  stores  of 
food. 

And  poured  in  flames  upon  the  hearth 
of  every  man’s  concerns. 

All  his  concerns,  the  crisis  with  Nona, 
with  his  honor  and  his  love,  that  awaited 
determination,  were  disputed  their  place 
in  his  mind  by  the  incredible  and  enormous 
events  that  each  new  hour  discharged 
upon  the  world.  He  watched  them  as  it 
might  be  one  watching  a  burning  building 
and  feeling  at  every  moment  that  the  roof 
will  crash  in,  yet  somehow  feeling  that  it 
can  not  and  will  not  fall  in.  The  thing  was 
gone  beyond  possibility  of  recovery,  there 
terribly  arose  now  the  urgency  for  Great 
Britain  to  declare  for  honor;  yet  somehow 
he  felt  that  it  could  not  and  would  not 
fail  to  be  averted.  It  could  not  happen. 

It  did  happen.  On  Tuesday  the  mount¬ 
ing  amazement  burst  amain.  On  'I'uesday 
the  roof  that  could  not  fall  in  fell  in.  On 
Tuesday,  the  day  appointed  for  his  letter 
to  Nona,  he  utterrf  in  realization  that 
which,  uttered  in  speculation,  had  been 
meaningless  as  an  unknown  word  spoken 
in  a  foreign  tongue:  “War.” 


IX 


The  news  of  Tuesday  morning  caused 
‘  him  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  to 
have  been  standing  two  hours  in  the  grat 
throng  that  filled  Market  Square  gazing 
toward  the  offices  of  the  County  Times- 
Our  mobilization,  our  resolve  to  stand  by 
France  if  the  German  fleet  came  into  the 
Channel,  lastly,  most  awfully  pregnant  rf 
all,  our  obligations  to  Belgium — that  had 
been  the  morning’s  ne.w3,  conveyed  in  tk 
report  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  afternoon 
the  Prime  Minister  was  to  make  a  stat^ 
ment. 
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A  great  murmur  swelled  up  from  the 
waiting  crowd,  a  great  movement  pressed 
it  forward  toward  the  County  Times 
offices.  On  the  first-floor  balcony  men 
appeared  dragging  a  great  board  faced 
with  paper,  on  the  paper  enormous  letter¬ 
ing.  The  board  was  pulled  out  endways. 
Hie  man  last  through  the  window  took  a 
st^  forward  and  swung  the  lettering  into 
view: 

PREMIER'S  STATEMENT 
UMHnatum  to  Oormany— Expiros  Midniwht 

Sabre  said  aloud:  “My  God!  War!” 

As  a  retreating  wave  harshly  with¬ 
drawing  upon  the  reluctant  pebbles,  there 
sounded  from  the  crowd  an  enormous  in¬ 
taking  of  the  breath.  An  instant’s  stupen¬ 
dous  silence,  the  wave  poised  for  return. 
Down!  A  shattering  roar,  tremendous, 
wordless.  A  tall  man  join^  those  upon 
the  balcony,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  long 
hair  wild  about  his  face,  in  his  hands 
that  which  cAught  the  roar  as  it  were  by 
the  throat,  stopped  it  and  broke  it  out 
anew  on  a  burst  of  exultant  clamor.  A 
Union  Jack.  He  shook  it  madly  with  both 
hands  above  his  head.  The  roar  broke 
into  a  tremendous  chant.  “God  Save  the 
Ki^!” 

Sabre  pressed  his  way  out  of  the  Square. 
He  kept  saying  to  himself  “War  .  .  . 
War  .  .  •”  He  found  himself  nmning  to 
the  office;  no  one  was  in  the  office;,  then 
getting  out  his  bicycle  with  frantic  haste, 
then  riding  home — hard. 

And  he  kept  saying  “War  .  .  .” 

He  thought,  “Otway!”  and  before  his 
eyes  appeared  a  vision  of  Otway  with 
those  little  beads  of  perspiration  on  his 
nose. 

War.  He  couldn’t  get  any  farther  than 
that.  Like  the  systole  and  diastole  of  a 
slowly  beating  pulse,  the  word  kept  on 
forming  in  his  mind,  and  welling  away  in 
a  tide  of  confused  and  amorphous  scenes, 
and  forming  again,  and  again  oozing  in 
presentments  of  ^leculations,  scenes,  sur¬ 
mises,  and  in  profound  disturbances  of 
strange  emotions.  War  .  .  .  And  there 
kept  appearing  the  face  of  Otway  with  the 
little  points  of  perspiration  about  his  nose. 
Otway  had  predicted  this  months  ago. 
And  he  was  right.  It  had  come.  War  .  .  . 

Chapter  Four 

War  is  Declared 

TJE  .approached  Penny  Green  and 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  hard 
pace  at  which  he  had  been  riding.  And 
realized  also  the  emotions  which  sub¬ 
consciously  had  been  driving  him  along. 
All  the  way  he  had  been  saying  “War.” 
What  he  wanted,  most  terribly,  was  to 
say  it  aloud  to  some  one.  He  wanted  to 
say  it  to  Mabel.  He  had  a  sudden  great 
dttire  to  see  Mabel  and  tell  her  about  it 
and  talk  to  her  about  it.  He  felt  a  curious¬ 
ly  protective  feeling  toward  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  pedaled  instead  of 
free-wheeling  the  conclusion  of  the  ride. 
He  ran  into  the  house  and  into  the  mom- 
mg-room.  Mabel  was  not  there.  It  was 
almost  dinner-time.  She  would  be  in  her 
room.  He  ran  up-stairs.  She  was  standing 
Wore  her  dressing-table,  and  turned  to 
fiim  in  surprise. 

“Whatever - ’  ’ 

“I  say,  it’s  war!” 

She  echoed  the  word.  “War?” 


“Yes,  war.  We’ve  declared  war!” 

“Declared  war?” 

“Yes,  declared  war.  We’ve  sent  Ger¬ 
many  an  ultimatum.  It  ends  to-night. 
It’s  the  same  thing  It  means  war.” 

He  was  breathless,  panting.  She  said 
“Gooa  gracious!  Whatever  will  happen? 
Have  you  brought  an  evening  paper?  Do 
you  know  the  papers  didn’t  come*  this 
morning  till - ” 

He  could  not  hear  her  out.  “No,  I 
didn’t  wait.  I  simply  rushed  away.”  He 
was  close  to  her.  He  took  her  hands.  “I 
say,  Mabel,  it’s  war.”  His  emotions  were 
tumultuous  and  extraordinary.  He  wanted 
to  draw  her  to  him  and  kiss  her.  They 
had  not  kissed  for  longer  than  he  could 
have  remembered;  but  now  he  held  her 
hands  hard  and  desired  to  kiss  her.  “I 
say,  it’s  war!” 

She  gave  her  sudden  burst  of  laughter. 

“'Y’OU  are  excited.  I’ve  never  seen  you 

*  so  excited.  Your  collar’s  undone.” 

He  dropped  her  hands.  He  said  rather 
stupidly,  “Well,  it’s  war,  you  know,”  and 
sto^  there. 

She  tiumed  to  her  dressing-table.  “Well, 

I  do  wish  you’d  stayed  for  a  paper.  Now 
we’ve  got  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  good¬ 
ness  only  knows — ”  She  was  fastening 
something  about  her  throat  and  held  her 
breath  in  the  operation.  She  released  it 
and  said:  “Just  fancy — war!  I  never 
thought  it  would  be.  What  will  happen 
first?  Will  they — ”  She  held  her  breath 
again.  She  said:  “It’s  too  annoying  about 
those  papers  coming  so  late.  If  they 
haven’t  arrived  when  you  go  off  to-morrow 
you  can  tell  Jones  he  needn’t  send  them 
any  more.  He’s  one  of  that  independent 
sort  of  tradesmen  who  think  they  can  do 
just  what  they  Uke.  Just  fancy  actually 
having  war  with  Germany.  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.”  She  turned  toward  him  and 
gave  her  sudden  laugh  again.  “I  say, 
aren’t  you  ever  going  to  move?” 

He  went  out  of  the  room  and  along  the 
passage.  As  he  reached  his  own  room  he 
realiz^  it  again.  “War!”  He  went  quickly 
back  to  Mabel.  “I  say — ”  He  stopped. 
His  feelings  most  frightfully  desired  some 
vent.  None  here.  “Look  here.  Don’t 
wait  dinner  for  me.  You  start.  I’m  going 
round  to  Fargus  to  tell  him.” 

At  the  hall  door  he  turned  back  and 
went  hurriedly  into  the  kitchen.  “I  say, 
it’s  war!” 

“Well,  there  now!”  cried  High  Jinks. 

“Yes,  war.  We’ve  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Germany.  It  ends  to-night.” 

Low  Jinks  threw  up  her  hands.  “Well, 
if  that  isn’t  a  short  war!” 

“Girl  alive,  the  ultimatum  ends,  not  the 
war.  Don’t  you  know  what  an  ulti- 
matiun  is?” 

Outside  he  ran  down  the  drive  and  ran 
to  Fargus’s  door.  It  stood  open.  In  the 
hall  the  eldest  Miss  Fargus  appeared  to  be 
maintaining  the  last  moment  before  dinner 
by  “doing”  a  silver  card  salver. 

“Hullo,  Miss  Fargus.  I  say,  is  your 
father  about?  I  say,  it’s  war.  We’ve 
declared  war!” 

The  eldest  Miss  Fargus  lifted  her  head 
to  another  Miss  Fargus,  also  “doing”  some¬ 
thing  on  the  stairs  above  her,  and  in  a 
very  high  voice  called,  “Papa!  War!” 

The  staircase  Miss  Fargus  took  it  up 
immediately:  “Papa!  War!”  and  Sabre 
heard  it  go  echoing  through  the  house, 
“Papa!  War!  Papa!  War!  Papa!  War!” 


“How  terrible;  how  dreadful;  how 
frightful;  how  awful,”  said  the  eldest  Miss 
Fargus.  “You  must  excuse  me  from  shak¬ 
ing  hands,  but  as  you  see  I  am  all  over 
pink  plate  powder.  I’m  not  surprised.  We 
were  discussing  it  only  at  breakfast;  and 
for  my  part,  though  Julie,  Rosie,  Poppy 
and  Bunchy  were  against  me,  I — ”  She 
broke  off  to  turn  and  take  her  portion  in  a 
new  chorus  now  filling  the  house.  Sounds 
of  some  one  descending  the  stairs  at  break¬ 
neck  speed  were  heard  and  the  chorus 
shrilled:  “Papa,  take  care!  Papa,  take 
care!  Papa,  take  care!” 

Mr.  Fargus’s  gray  little  figure  came  ter¬ 
rifically  down  the  last  flight  and  up  the 
hall,  a  cloud  of  female  Farguses  in  his 
wake.  He  ran  to  Sabre  with  hands  out¬ 
stretched,  and  grasped  Sabre’s  bands  and 
wnmg  them.  “Sabre!  Sabre!  What’s 
this?  Really?  Truly?  War?  We’ve  de¬ 
clared  war?  Well,  I  say,  thank  God!  Thank 
God!  I  was  afraid.  I  was  terribly  afraid 
we’d  stand  out.  But  thank  God,  England 
is  England  still — ^and  will  be.  Sabre;  and 
will  be!”  He  released  Sabre’s  hands  and 
took  out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
eyes.  “I  prayed  for  this,”  he  said.  “I 
prayed  for  God  to  be  in  Downing  Street 
last  night.” 

The  chorus,  unpleasantly  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  God  being  asked  to  go  to  Downing 
Street,  said  in  a  low  but  stem  tune:  “Papa, 
hush!  Papa,  hush!  Papa,  hush!”  but 
Sabre  had  come  for  this  excited  wringing 
of  his  hands  and  for  this  emotion.  It  was 
what  he  had  been  seeking  ever  since  that 
notice-board  had  swung  the  news  before 
his  eyes.  When  presently  he  left  he  carried 
with  him  that  which,  when  his  mind  wotdd 
tune  to  it,  caused  his  heart  to  swell  enor¬ 
mously  within  him.  Through  the  evening, 
and  gone  to  bed  and  lying  awake  long 
into  the  night,  he  was  at  intervals  caught 
up  from  the  dark  and  oppressive  pictures 
of  his  mind  by  the  surging  onset  of  the 
emotions  that  tame  with  Mr.  Fargus’s 
emotion:  “War  .  .  .”  His  spirit  answered 
“England!” 

II 

1YING  awake  he  thought  of  Nona.  He 
^  had  not  written  the  letter  to  her.  The 
appointed  day  was  past  and  he  had  not 
written.  He  would  have  said,  during  that 
imutterable  darkness  in  which  he  had 
awaited  it,  that  not  the  turning  of  the 
world  upside  down  would  have  prevented 
him  writing;  but  the  world  had  turned  up¬ 
side  down.  It  was  not  a  board  those  men 
had  swung  around  in  that  appalling  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  had  watched  them  appear 
on  the  balcony.  It  was  the  accustomed  and 
imponderable  world  awfully  unbalanced. 
Nona  would  rmderstand.  Nona  always 
understood  everything.  He  wondered  how 
she  had  maintained  this  terrific  day.  He 
was  assured  that  he  knew.  She  would  have 
felt  just  as  he  had  felt.  He  thought,  with 
a  most  passionate  longing  for  her,  that  he 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  been 
able  to  turn  to  her  when  he  had  exclaimed: 
“My  God,  war!”  and  to  have  caught  her 
hands  and  looked  into  her  beautiful  face. 
To-morrow  he  would  send  her  the  letter. 
To-morrow?  Why,  yes,  to-day,  like  all 
to-days  in  the  removed  and  placid  light 
of  all  to-morrows,  would  be  shown  nml- 
lessly  hectic.  Ten  to  one  something  would 
have  happened  in  the  night  to  make  to-day 
look  foolish.  If  nothing  had  happened, 
if  it  still  was  war,  it  could  only  be  a 
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Get  the  Drop 
on  that  Cough 

Why  cough?  There’s  sure  pleasant  relief 
’round  the  comer  at  your  nearest  dealer’s. 
Dcanu,  the  first  menthol  cotif^  <in>pSy  have  just  the 
aerm^  menthol  to  make  breathing  easy  —  stop 
irritation  instantly.  Efi^ectivc  and  very  pleasant. 
There  is  no  ingredient  so  generally  used  by  note  and 
throat  specialists  as  mentlwt.  Deans  are  as  carefully 
compounded  as  a  prescripcion. 
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swiftly  over  business,  a  rapid  and  general 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  war  in 
modem  conditions  .  .  . 

Disturbingly  upon  these  thoughts  ap¬ 
peared  the  face  of  Otway,  the  little  beads 
of  perspiration  about  his  nose. 

His  consciousness  stumbled  away  into 
the  mazy  woods  of  sleep,  and  turned,  and 
all  night  sought  return,  and  stumbled 
sometimes  to  its  knees  among  the  drowsy 
snares,  and  saw  strange  mirages  of  the 
round  world  horrifically  tilted,  with  “War” 
upon  its  face;  of  Nona  held  away  and  not 
approachable;  of  intense  light  and  of  suf¬ 
focating  darkness;  and  rousing  and  stmg- 
gling  aw'ay  from  these,  and  stumbling,  yet 
rarely  succumbing. 


■VfTHEN  he  went  down  into  Tidborough 
YV  in  the  morning  it  was  to  know  at 
once  that  this  to-morrow  gave  no  lie  to  its 
precedent  day.  It  intensified  it.  The  pre¬ 
vious  day  fore^adowed  war.  The  new  day 
presented  it. 

The  papers,  as  it  happened,  did  not 
arrive  before  he  left,  and  Mabel  had  more 
to  say  of  her  annoyance  with  the  insuf¬ 
ferable  Jones  than  of  what  his  withheld 
wares  might  contain.  Her  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  international  position  was — up 
to  this  point  of  its  development — ^precisely 
this:  She  had  been  following  the  crisis  day 
by  day  with  appreciation  of  its  sensational 
headlines  while  these  were  in  the  paper 
before  her,  but  without  further  interest 
when  the  paper  was  read.  She  folded  up 
the  thrones,  the  chancelleries,  the  councils, 
the  armies  and  the  people,  and  put  them 
away  in  the  brass  newspaper-rack  in  the 
moming-room  and  proceeded  about  her 
duties  and  her  engagements.  But  she 
liked  unfolding  them,  and  she  was  thor¬ 
oughly  annoyed  with  the  insufferable 
Jones  for  preventing  her  from  imfolding 
them.  She  said  she  w'ould  come  down  into 
Tidborough  and  speak  to  Jones  herself. 

“Yes,  do!”  said  Sabre.  “There’ll  be 
things  to  see.” 

There  were  things  to  see. 

As  he  rode  into  the  town  people  were 
standing  about  in  little  groups,  excitedly 
talking;  every  one  seemed  to  have  a  news¬ 
paper.  In  a  row,  as  he  approached  the 
news-agent’s,  were  hugely  printed  contents 
bills,  aB  with  the  news,  in  one  form  or 
another,  “War  Declared!” 

It  leas  war.  Yesterday  no  dream.  He 
could  not  stop  to  rest  his  bicycle  against 
the  curb.  He  leaned  it  over  and  dropped 
it  on  the  pavement  with  a  crash  and  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  shop  and  bought  and  read. 

War!  He  looked  out  into  the  street 
through  the  open  doorway.  All  those 
knots  of  people  standing  talking.  War!  A 
moimted  orderly  passed  down  the  street 
at  a  brisk  trot,  his  disp>atch-bag  swaying 
and  bumping  across  his  back.  Every  one 
turned  and  stared  after  him,  stepped  out 
into  the  roadway  and  star^  after  him. 
War!  He  bought  all  the  morning’s  papers 
and  went  on  to  the  office.  Outside  a  bank 
a  small  crowd  of  people  waited  about  the 
doors.  They  were  waiting  to  draw  out 
their  money.  Lloyd  George  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  the  banks  for  three 
days;  but  they  di^’t  believe  it  was  real. 
Was  it  real?  He  passed  Hanbury’s,  the 
big  grocer’s.  It  seemed  to  be  crammed. 
People  outside  wailing  to  get  in.  They 
w’ere  buying  up  food.  A  w’oman  struggled 


her  way  out  with  three  tins  of  fruit,  a  pot 
of  jam  and  a  bag  of  flour.  She  seemed 
thoroughly  well  pleased  with  herself.  He 
heard  her  say  to  some  one,  “Well,  I’ve  got 
mine,  anyway.”  He  actually  had  a  sense 
of  reassurance  from  her  grotesfiue  pro¬ 
visioning.  He  thought:  “You  see,  every 
one  knows  it  can’t  last  long.” 


NO  ONE  in  the  office  was  pretending  to 
do  any  work.  As  in  the  street,  aD 
were  in  groups  eagerly  talking.  The 
clerks’  room  resounded  with  excited  dis¬ 
cussion.  Everybody  wanted  to  talk  to 
somebody.  He  went  into  Mr.  Fortune’s 
room.  Mr.  Fortune  and  Twyning  and 
Harold  were  gathered  round  a  map  cut 
from  a  newspaper;  all  talking;  even  young 
Harold  giving  views  and  being  attcntivdy 
listened  to.  They  looked  up  and  greeted 
him  cordially.  Everybody  was  cordial  and 
communicative  to  everybody.  “Come  along 
in.  Sabre.”  He  joined  thenr,  and  he  found 
their  conversation  extraordinarily  reassur¬ 
ing,  like  the  woman  who  had  sufficiently 
provisioned  with  three  tins  of  fruit,  a  pot 
of  jam  and  a  bag  of  flour.  They  knew  a 
tremendous  lot  about  it  and  had  e\ndently 
been  reading  military  articles  for  days  past 
They  all  showed  what  was  going  to  be 
done,  illustrating  it  on  the  map.  .\nd  the 
map  itself  was  extraordinarily  reassuring, 
as  Twyning  showed — his  fingers  covering 
the  whole  of  the  belligerent  countries- 
while  the  Germans  were  delivering  all  their 
power  down  here,  in  Belgium,  the  Russians 
simply  nipped  in  here  and  would  be  threat¬ 
ening  Berlin  before  those  fools  knew  where 
they  were! 

He  thought,  “By  Jove,  yes!” 

“.And  granted,”  said  Mr.  Fortune — Mr. 
Fortune  was  granting  propositions  right 
and  left  with  an  amiability  out  of  all  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  normal  stubbornness— “and 
granted  that  Germany  can  put  into  the 
field  the  enormous  numbers  you  mentkii, 
Twyning,  what  use  are  they  to  her?  Nont 
No  use  whatever.  I  was  talking  last 
night  to  Sir  James  Boulder.  His  son  has 
been  foreign  correspondent  to  one  of  the 
London  papers  for  years.  He’s  attended 
the  army  maneuvers  in  Germany,  France, 
Austria — everywhere.  He  know's  modem 
military  conditions  through  and  through 
as  you  may  say.  Well,  he  says — and  it’s 
obvious  when  you  think  of  it — that  Ger¬ 
many  can’t  possibly  use  her  enormous 
masses.  No  room  for  them.  WTieie 
they’re  coming  in  is  like  crowding  into 
the  neck  of  a  bottle.  Two-thiids  of 
them  uselessly  jammed  up  behind.  A 
mere  handful  can  hold  them  up - ” 

Harold  put  in:  “Yes,  and  those 
terrific  fortresses,  sir.” 

“Precisely.  Precisely.  Liege,  Namur, 
Antwerp — ^absolutely  impregnable,  all  the 
military  correspondents  say  so.  Im¬ 
pregnable.  Well,  then.  There  you  are! 
It’s  like  sending  a  thousand  men  to  fight 
in  a  street.  Look  here — ”  He  went 
vigorously  to  the  window.  They  all  went 
to  the  window;  Sabre  with  them,  jxo- 
foundly  impressed.  Mr.  Fortune  pointed 
into  the  street.  “There.  That’s  what  it 
is.  Here  comes  your  Oerman  army  do« 
this  way  from  the  cathedral.  Choked. 
Blocked.  Immovable  mob.  How  many 
do  you  suppose  could  hold  them  up? 
Thirty,  tw-enty,  a  dozen.  Hold  them  up 
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jnd  throw  them  into  hopeless  and  utter 
(lisorder.  Pah!  Simple,  isn’t  it?  I  don’t 
g,i^)pose  the  thing  will  last  a  month.  What 
do  you  say,  Sabre?” 

Sabre  was  feeling  considerably  more  at 
tase.  He  felt  that  the  first  shock  of  the 
thing  had  made  him  take  an  exaggerated 
view.  “I  don’t  see  how  it  can,”  he  said, 
“now  I’m  hearing  a  bit  more  about  it. 
I  was  thinking  just  now  what  a  dramatic 
thing  it  w'ould  if  it  lasted — of  course  it 
can’t — but  if  it  lasted  till  next  June,  and 
the  decisive  battle  were  fought  in  June, 
191S,  just  a  hundred  years  after  Waterloo. 
That  would  be  dramatic,  eh?” 

They  all  laughed,  and  Sabre,  realizing 
the  preposterousness  of  such  a  notion, 
laughed  with  them.  Twyning  said:  “Next 
June!  Imagine  it!  At  the  very  outside 
it  will  be  well  over  by  Christmas.” 

And  they  all  agre^:  “Oh,  rather!” 


IT  WAS  all  immensely  reassuring,  and 
Sabre  gathered  up  his  bundle  of  papers 
and  went  into  his  room,  feeling  on  the 
whole  rather  pleasurably  excited  than 
otherwise.  But  as  he  read,  column  after 
column,  and  paper  after  paper,  measures 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  Government, 
cKrders  to  army  and  naval  reservists,  the 
impending  call  for  men,  the  scenes  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  with  these  the 
deeply  grave  tone  of  the  leading  articles, 
the  tremendous  statistics  and  the  huge  fore¬ 
shadowings  of  certain  of  the  military  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  breathless  news  already 
from  the  seats  of  war — as  his  mind  thus  I 
received,  there  returned  to  it  its  earlier 
sense  of  enormous  oppression  and  tremen¬ 
dous  conjecture.  War  .  .  .  England  .  .  . 
The  first  sentence  of  his  history,  now  greatly 
advanced,  came  tremendously  into  his  mind, 
“This  England  you  live  in  is  yours.”  .And 
now  at  war! — challenged — threatened. 

It  surged  enormously  with  him. 

He  got  up.  He  must  go  out  into  the 
streets  and  see  what  was  happening. 

The  day  wore  on.  He  felt  extraordi¬ 
narily  shy  and  self-conscious  about  the 
performance  of  a  matter  that  had  entered 
his  mind  with  that  surging  uplift  of  his 
feelings.  It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  before  he  took  himself  to  it  and  then, 
leaving  its  place,  he  unexpectedly  en¬ 
countered  Mabel.  She  was  just  going  into 
the  station.  She  had  come  in,  as  she  had 
proposed,  and  she  told  him  what  she  had 
said  to  Jones  and  what  Jones  had  said  to 
her.  “.Abominably  rude  man.” 

Then  she  asked  him:  “Was  that  Dr. 
Anderson’s  gate  you  came  out  of  just 
now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whatever  had  you  been  to  see  him 
about?” 

He  flushed.  He  never  could  invent  an 
when  he  wanted  one.  “I’d  been 
asking  him  to  have  a  look  at  me.” 

“WTiatcvcr  for?” 

“Oh,  nothing  particular.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  been  to  see  him  for 
nothing.” 

“Well,  practically  nothing.  Y'ou  re¬ 
member  when  I  increased  my  life  insurance 
some  time  ago  they  said  my  heart  was  a  bit 
P^gy  and  made  a  bit  of  a  fuss?  Well,  I 
“Ought  I’d  just  see  again  so  as  to  get  out 
®  that  higher  premium.” 
j. ,  lhat!  What  nonsense  it  was.  WTiat 
did  he  say?” 


When  Will  You  Say— 

“I  OWN  MY  HOME”? 

\TOTHING  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
^  ^  quick  achievement  of  this  happy  result.  Your  Home 
Fund  should  increase  steadily  and  rapidly.  Do  not  be 
forced  to  neglect  it  because  of  current  expenses.  You  can 
entirely  eliminate  this  possibility — Ify  enlarging  your  present 
income.  Our  practical  money-making  plan  offers  you 
this  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it  and  begin  now  to 

Realize  Your  Personal  Ambitions 


Of  course  your  chief  desire  may  not 
be  the  proud  possession  of  a  cozy 
Colonial  house  like  that  pictured 
above.  You  may  already  own  your 
home  and  wish  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  on  it;  you  may  want  to  buy  a 
small  family  roadster;  prepare  for 
the  coming  vacation  season — there 


are  many  things  you  may  be  looking 
forward  to.  But  it  doesn’t  matter. 
It  is  principally  a  problem  of  having 
your  income  meet  your  needs.  Y ou  can 
solve  it  through  Butterick  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Work.  That  has  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  countless  busy 
men  and  women. 


Here  Is  Your  Opportunity 


to  do  what  so  many  others  have 
done.  Thousands  of  renewal  and 
new  subscriptions  for  Everybody's 
Afagazine,  The  Delineator,  The  De~ 
signer  and  Adventure  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  daily.  More  representatives 
are  needed  everywhere.  Mail  us  the 


subscriptions  from  your  vicinity.  We 
will  pay  you  liberally  in  commissions 
and  salary  checks.  No  experience, 
no  investment  is  necessary.  Spare 
time  is  your  only  requisite.  If  you 
have  any,  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount  may  be,use  this  coupon  now. 


•-CLIP  OUT— MAIL  TO-DAY-- 


Manager.  St.aff  .fcESCiEs  Division 
Box  6^.  Butterick  Bldg.,  New  York 

Please  send  me.  without  obliitation,  a  complete  outfit  and  all  particulars  conceminir  your  prac¬ 
tical  money-makinii  plan.  Includi- also  a  copy  of  your  booklet, '  Turning  Spare  Time  Into  Cash.” 
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“Said  I  had  a  murmur  or  some  rot.  I 
say,  if  you’re  going  back  now  don’t  wait 
dinner  for  me  to-ni^t.  I’ll  get  something 
here.  The  Evening  Times  is  bringing  out 
a  special  edition  at  nine  o’clock.  I’d  like 
to  wait  for  it.” 

She  assented:  “Yes,  bring  home  the 
paper.” 

He  went  into  the  office.  The  afternoon 
post  had  brought  letters  to  his  desk.  He 
turned  them  over  without  interest,  then 
caught  up  one — from  Nona. 

Marko,  this  frightful  war!  I  have  thanked 
God  on  my  knees  for  you  that  last  week  you 
prevented  me.  If  I  had  done  it  with  this! 
Tony  has  rejoined  the  Guards;  he  was  in  the 
Reserve  of  Ofl&cers.  And  you  see  that  what¬ 
ever  has  been,  atKl  is,  dear,  he’s  my  man  to 
stand  by  in  this.  Marko,  it  would  have  been 
too  awful  if  I  couldn’t,  and  I  thank  God  for  you, 
again  and  again  and  again.  Nona. 

Twyning  appeared.  “Hullo  old  man! 
Heard  the  latest?  I  say,  you  look  as  if 
you’re  ready  to  take  on  the  whole  world.” 

CKapter  Five 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer” 
on  tablets,  you  are  not  getting  gen¬ 
uine  Aspirin  prescribed  by  physi¬ 
cians  for  21  years  and  proved  safe 
by  millions.  Always  say  “Bayer.” 

Asprin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicadd. 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Established  1S79 

The  time  for  Vapo-Crosolene  is  at  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often 
the  warninKs  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use.  as  you  just  light  the  little 
lamp  that  vaporizes  the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near 
the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breathed  all 
night,  making  hrmathing  maty,  relieving  the  cough 
and  easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  WboopineCongh. 
Spasmodic  Croup,  laflaenza.  Brooclut^  Coughs 
ud  Nasal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make 
it  a  reliable  protection  against  these  epidemics. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the 
past  forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is 
unquestionable. 

Sold  hy  Druggbb. 

Send  fotDacTipUotUooldell2. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  Throat, 
composed  of  slippery  elm  bark, 
licorice.sngar  and  Cresolene.  They 
can't  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CKESOLENE  CO. 
«2Cartlaadl  St..  New  Turk 

or  Lecming.Miles  Building 
Montr^,  Canada 


Buyv 

'^100 


_ 

d^rtCorners^ 

Use  inEin  to  mount  hll  kodak 
pktuRt.post  c&rds.ckppui^5  in  bltuns 

lUffo  In  Square.  Roi^,  Oral.  Tmocf  and  Heart 
I  m  black,  tray,  eepi^  and  tm  mmined  paper. 

®CP*ctoree,  then  wet  ai^stt^. 
QUICK- EASY* ARTISTIC.  No  Bmee.  No  faea.  At  photo 
mmir.  dw  and  etat'y  etoree.  Accept  no  eabatUatee; 


Women  of  Refinement 

who  wish  to  remove  superfluous  hair 
fiermanently  in  their  own  boudoirs 
—with  no  nsk  of  failure— will  find 
THE  MAHLER  ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS  DE  LUXE 
a  valuable  and  attractive  addition 
to  their  dressing-tables.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer  or  send  3  stamps  to 
I  i  BWHI  n.,  Ml  Ml.  41.  hadfcia.  1. 1 


The  Magnificent  Pinks 

The  enormous  and  imponderable  world 
awfully  unbalanced.  Upside  down. 
Extraordinarily  unreal.  Fmiously  real. 

Life,  which  had  been  a  thing  of  clock  and 
calendar,  became  a  thing  of  events  in 
which  there  was  no  time,  only  events. 

Things  began  one  day  very  Portly  after 
the  declaration  of  war  when,  passing  the 
barracks  on  his  way  home.  Sabre  was  ac¬ 
costed  and  taken  into  the  mess  by  Cottar, 
a  subaltern  of  the  Pinks. 

“You  must  come  along  in  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea,”  young  Cottar  urged.  “We’ve 
got  a  hell  of  a  jamborino  on.  At  least  we 
shall  have  to-night.  We’re  just  working 
up  for  it.  I  can’t  tell  you  why.  You  can 
guess.” 

Sabre  felt  a  sudden  catch  at  his  emotions. 
“Is  the  regiment  going?” 

They  were  at  the  door  of  the  anteroom. 
Cottar  swimg  it  open.  The  room  was  full  of 
men  and  tobacco-smoke  and  noise.  A  very 
tall  youth,  one  Sikes,  was  standing  on  the 
table,  a  glass  in  his  hand.  “Hullo,  Sabre! 
Messman,  one  of  those  very  stiff  whiskies 
for  Mr.  Sabre — go  on,  Sabre,  you  must. 
Because — ”  He  had  not  Cottar’s  reticence. 
He  burst  into  song,  waving  his  glass — 
“Because — 

We  sha’n’t  be  here  in  the  morning - ” 

They  all  took  it  up,  bawling  uproariously: 

“We  sh’n’t  be  here  in  the  morning. 

We  sha’n’t  be  here  in  the  morning, 

We  sha’n’t  be  here  in  the  mor-or-ning. 
Before  the  break  of  day!” 

Otway  came  in.  “Shut  up,  you  noisy 

young  fools.  What  the - ” 

Sikes  from  the  table:  “.Ah,  Papa  Otway! 
Three  cheers  for  Papa  Otway  in  very  dis¬ 
creet  whispers.  Messman,  one  of  those 
very  stiff  whiskies  for  Captain  Otway.” 

Otway  laughed  pleasantly.  “No:  chuck 
it;  I’m  not  drinking.  Hood,  I  want  you, 
and  you,  Carmichael,  and  you,  Bullen.” 
He  saw  Sabre  and  came  to  him.  “Hullo, 
Sabre.  You’ve  heard  now.  We’ve  managed 
to  keep  it  pretty  close,  but  it’s  all  over  the 
place  now.  Yes,  we  entrain  at  daybreak.” 

Sabre  felt  frightfully  affected.  He  could 
hardly  speak.  “Good  Lord!  I  can’t 
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realize  it.  I  say,  Otway,  do  you  remember 
predicting  this  nearly  two  years  ago?  You 
said  this  would  find  us  all  unawares.  You 
were  one  of  the  people  every  one  lauAed 
at - ” 

Precisely  the  same  Otway  who  had 
spoken  with  such  extraordinary  intensity 
outside  the  Com  Exchange  eighto* 
months  before  began  to  speak  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  intensity  now.  “That?  Oh,  I 
don’t  give  a  danrn  for  any  of  that  non. 
This  is  our  show  now.  Sabre.  The  army’s 
show.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  for  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  home  now.  This  is  our  show. 
Sabre,  you  don’t  know  what  this  is  for 
me.  I’ve  lived  for  this,  dreamed  about  it, 
thought  about  it,  eaten  it,  drunk  it,  ever 
since  I  was  a  kid  at  Sandhinst.  Now  it’s 
come.  By  God,  it’s  come  at  last!” 

The  same  Otway!  Positively  the  little 
beads  of  perspiration  were  shining  about 
his  nose.  His  eyes  scintillated  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  light.  He  said:  “By  God,  Sabre, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  the  battalion  on 
parade  this  morning!  By  God,  they  were 
magnificent!'  They’re  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  happened.  There’s  nothing  in  the 
Army  List  to  touch  us.  When  I  think  I’D 
be  in  action  with  them  perhaps  inside  a 
week— I ” 

.An  orderly  approached  and  spoke  to  him. 
“Right.  Right.  I’ll  come  along  at  once." 
He  was  swiftly  away.  “Patterson,  I  want 
you  too.  There’s  a  man  in  your  company 
says  his  wife - ” 

.And,  still  during  his  presence,  babel 
broke  out  anew  with  his  departure.  Some 
one,  standing  on  a  sofa,  caught  up  Otway’s 
last  word  into  a  bawiing  song — 

“I’ve  got  a  wife  and  sixteen  kids. 

I’ve  got  a  wife  and  si.xteen  kids. 

I’ve  got  a  wife  and - ” 

A  cushion  whizzed  across  the  room  into 
his  face.  A  rag  began.  Sikes  on  the  taUe 
was  laying  down  laws  of  equipment  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  “W’eU,  I’m  going  to  take 
nothing  but  socks.  I’m  going  to  stuff  my 
pack  absolutely  bung  full  of  socks.  Man 
alive,  I  tell  you  nothing  matters  excqit 
socks.  If  you  can  keep  on  getting  dean 
socks  every — I’m  going  to  stuff  in  sods 
enough  to  last  me - ”  * 

II 

The  blessed  gift  in  the  war  was  to  be 
without  imagination.  The  supreme 
trial,  whether  in  endurance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  stayed  at  home,  or  in  courage 
on  the  part  of  those  who  took  the  field, 
was  upon  those  whose  mentality  invested 
every  sight  and  every  happening  with  the 
poignancy  of  attributes  not  present  but 
imagined.  For  Sabre  the  war  definite 
began  with  that  visit  to  the  mess  on  the  eve 
of  the  Pinks’  departure.  The  high  exdt^ 
ment  of  the  young  men,  their  eager  plan¬ 
ning,  the  almost  religious  ecstasy  of  Otway 
at  the  consummation  of  his  life’s  dreai^ 
moved  Sabre,  visioning  what  might  aw^ 
it  all,  in  depths  profound  and  painful  in 
their  intensity.  His  mind  would  not 
abandon  them.  He  sat  up  that  night  after 
Mabel  had  gone  to  her  room.  How  on 
earth  could  he  go  to  bed,  be  hoggishly 
sleeping,  while  those  chaps  were  marchiH 
out? 

He  could  not.  At- two  in  the  momini 

♦A  very  short  time  «fterward.  while  the 
was  fresh  in  his  memory.  Sabre  heard  that  Silw 
out  eleven  pairs  of  socks  and  was  killed,  at  Mona* 
the  pair  he  landed  in. 
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he  went  quietly  from  the  house  and  got 
out  his  bicycle  and  rode  down  into  Tid- 
borough. 

He  was  just  in  time.  The  news  had  been 
well  kept,  or  in  those  early  days  had  not 
the  meaning  it  came  to  have.  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  few  people  stood  about  the  High 
Street  in  the  thin  light  of  the  young  morn¬ 
ing,  and  when,  almost  immediately,  the 
battalion  came  swinging  out  of  the  Market- 
Place,  many  appeared  flanking  it,  mostly 
women. 

“Here  they  come!” 

Frightful  words!  Sabre  caught  them 
from  a  young  woman  spoken  to  a  very  old 
woman  whose  arm  she  held  a  few  paces 
from  where  he  stood.  Frightfid  words. 
He  caught  his  breath,  and,  more  dread¬ 
fully  upon  his  emotions,  as  the  head  of  the 
column  came  into  sight,  the  band,  taking 
them  to  the  station,  burst  into  the  Pinks’ 
familiar  quick  step: 

The  Camp  Town  races  are  6ve  miles  long. 
Doo-da!  Doo-da! 

The  Camp  Town  races  are  five  miles  long. 
Doo-da!  Doo-da  day  ! 

Gwine  to  run  all  night.  Gwine  to  run  all  day. 
I  bet  my  money  on  the  bob-tail  nag. 

Somebody  bet  on  the  bay! 

He  never  in  his  life  had  experienced 
anvlhini;  so  utterlv  friithtful  or  im- 


Mother*s  Worries 

•re  lessened  when  she  is  prepared  to 
guard  against  the  ill-efTects  that  may 
follow  exposure  or  accidents. 


Living 

Room  Charm  J 

Here  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
home  one  seeks,  above  all,  the 
dignity  of  quiet  beauty,  an 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and 
restfulness. 

To  attain  that  you  must  begin 
with  the  walls,  for  after  all, 
walls  are  the  room. 

The  soft  glow  of  Liquid  Velvet,  the 
washable  flat  wall  enamel,  strikes 
a  definite  yet  unobtrusive  key¬ 
note  of  beauty  and  comfort  that 
brings  reaT  living  room  charm. 
Let  our  department  of  Decorative 
Service  advise  you  on  your 
problems  of  interior  decoration, 
free.  Write  us  fully. 

Send  ten  cents  in  coin  for  booklet, 
“That^Magic  Thing  Called  Color.” 


makes  an  effective  gargle  for  prevent¬ 
ing  or  helping  sore  throats  —  cleanses 
and  heals  cuts  and  bruises.  Will  ease 
pain  and  reduce  inflammation  caused 
by  strains  and  wrenches. 

Let  the  children  play,  but  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  emergencies. 

tL2S  a  bottle  at  your  druKslst’s,  or  a 
liberal  trial  bottle  sent  for  ten  cents. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

HI  Temple  St.  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


A  1.  anything  so  utterly  frightf^  or  im¬ 
agined  that  anything  could  be  so  utterly 
frightful.  His  throat  felt  bursting.  His 
eyes  were  filled.  They  were  swinging  past 
bum,  file  by  file.  Doo-dal  Doo-da  day!  He 
scarcely  could  see  them.  They  were 
inarching  at  ease,  their  rifles  slung.  They 
seemed  to  be  appallingly  laden  with 
stupendous  packs  and  multitudinous  equip¬ 
ment.  A  tin  mug  and  God  knows  what  el^ 
beside  swung  and  rattled  about  their 
thighs.  The  women  with  them  were  nm- 
ning  to  keep  up,  and  dragging  children, 
and  stretching  hands  into  the  ranks,  and 
crying — all  crying. 

Doo-da!  Doo-da! 

The  Camp  Town  races  are  five  miles  long. 

Doo-da!  Doo-da  day! 

He  thought:  “Damn  that  infernal 
music!”  He  wiped  his  eyes.  This  was 
impossible  to  bear.  Doo-da!  Doo-da!  A 
most  frightful  thing  happened.  A  boy 
broke  out  of  the  ranks  and  came  running, 
all  rattling  and  jingling  mth  swinging  ac¬ 
couterments,  to  the  old  woman  b^de 
Sabre,  put  his  arms  around  her  and  cried 
in  a  most  frightful  voice:  “Mother! 
Mother!”  And  a  sergeant,  also  rattling 
and  clanking,  dashed  up  and  bawled  with 
astounding  ferocity:  “Get  back  into  the 
bloody  ranks!”  And  the  boy  ran  on, 
rattling.  And  the  old  woman  collapsed 
prone  upon  the  pavement.  And  the 
sergeant,  as  though  his  amazing  ferocity 
had  been  the  buttress  of  some  other 
emotions,  bent  over  the  old  woman  and 
patted  her,  rattling,  and  said:  “That’s  all 
right.  Mother.  That’s  all  right.  I’ll  look 
after  him.  I’ll  bring  him  back.  That’s  all 
right,  Mother.”  .^nd  ran  on,  jingling, 
Doo-da!  Doo-da  day' 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossv,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandniff,  for  it  will  starve  ya'r  hair 
and  min  it  if  you  don't. 

The  best  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it  'To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retinng ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  mb  it  in 
gentlv  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandmff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
salp  trill  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundr^  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

Th«  R.  L.  Watkins  COm  Clavaland,  Ohio. 


VARNISH  CO 

706  WashinKtoD  Ave. 

South  Bond.  Ind. 

** Varnish  Makers  for 
Haifa  Century** 


lour  r  lesh 

Euctlywhere  desired  by  wearing 

Dr.  Walter’s 

Famous  Medicated  Reducing 

Rubber  Garments 

For  Men  and  V/omea 

Cover  the  entire  body  or 
any  part.  Endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  physicians.  Send  for 
illustrated  Booklet. 

Dr.  Jeanne  E.Y.Walto' 

3S3  Fifik  Avcaac,  New  Terh 

Eeprammtmam:  Mim 
Mnrff  Kmmaurtr,  10!S  Sk 

Aieille  fUp. .  AfMa  MUtmr  ^ 

S4&  SUekgtm  St.,  Smn  fTtmciara,  CtU, 


Improve  Your  ■■ 

Figure 

DE  what  Nature  intend- 
ed  you  to  be — a  normal 
healthy,  energetic  and  at- 
tractive  woman. 

If  you  are  not  perfectly  well, 

;et  at  the  cause. 

Are  you  too  thin? 

Are  you  too  fleshy? 

Is  your  fisrnre  attractive? 

Let  me  teach  you  how  to  regain  ^^9 
health  and  figure.  I’ve  instructed 
over  lOHyOOO  women:  have  had  20 
years’expenen€e:havesuccessfully 
treated  themost  stubborn  ailments. 
Physicians  endorse  my  work. 

I  teach  you  by  personal  letters. 

You  devote  but  a  few  minutes 
daily  to  the  work  in  your  room. 

Results  are  quick  and  permanent. 

Tell  me  your  height,  weight  and 
ailments.  I  will  respe^  your  con< 
hdence  and  tell  you  what  you  need. 

Then  you  can  engage  my  services 
if  you  wish. 

Write  me  now— today— don’t 
forget  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft  IWF* 
Dept.  20  215  N.  Michigan  Bird. 


jteUnr.PiktSS.OO 
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You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


STAMMER 


lOcesta  for  288-page  book  on  .stammering  and 
anting.  “Ite  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  bow  I 
myself  after  stammering  20  yis.  B.  N.  Bogus, 
uw  Bogus  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


S.\BRE  turned  away.  He  absolutely 
could  not  bear  it.  He  walked  a  few 
paces  and  equally  could  not  forbear  to 
stop  and  look  again.  The  men  were  nearly 
all  laughing  and  whistling  and  sin^ng. 
This  bursting  sensation  in  all  his  emotions! 


far  MS- 33  STATES 

acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 
“Witle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog. 

Fani  Agency,  150BP  Nassaa  Sireet,  New  Ytik  Gtr 
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Bargains 

That  Are 

Rare 

are  now  available  in  bonds, 
preferred  stocks  and  even 
common  stocks  with  long 
standing  dividend  records. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  upon 
request  our  current  market 
bulletin  discussing  present  con* 
ditions  and  the  position  of  many 
attractive  securities,  tc^ether 
with  booklet  describing  the 
many  desirable  issues  that  are 
now  relatively  low-priced  and 
may  be  purchased  on  conve¬ 
nient  monthly  payment  terms. 

Writa  Dapt,  EB-27  for  oar  booklat 
"TTirifl-Saointa-Inoaatmant,"  togathar 
with  halpful  buying  auggaationa. 

CuHRLEsHClJIRiaONtii! 

66  '&roadwA'y,  -  New  York. 

TELEPHONES: RECTOR.  4663-4. 


'Crahnn^^/fiiHiorshtp 

HoWfoWrTte.Wh^to  Write, 
and  Where  io  sell. 

CaBhUide  )Knirim>uL  Pnlelop 
^lOBrlitcrary  Iha 

art  of  wlf-^T^yrcsaion.Maki 
ypnr  apara^  hiiic  proftiaUe. 
nanyouriiaas  uiIq  dollars. 

Courses  In  Sftort-Stoty  Writ¬ 
ing,  Venificatioa,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
.  Wiiline,  etc.,  taught  penon- 
Dr.EsenWetn  any  by  Dr.  J.  Becx  Eoeowein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Upptor^s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  Uleiary  ezpetla.  Constructive  criticisnL 
Frank,  honest,  belpfol  advice.  Raal  taoehing. 
Ob*  papa  Uv  rMvad  ew  $B,000  tmr  aprim  aad 
amdrn  riiiim  uitlr  ieipeie  tin  *>lir  vwk.*  ^ 
Cali  it  AaodMv  pt^  ieewviS  ever  fljSOO  Meie 
conplaties  hv  6nl  eoene.  Aaothar,  a  keip  wife 
■ad  Mthir,  ii  avanseif  ever  tfS  %  inek  fna 
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There  is  no  other  instotion  or  ageney'dancso  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  tinivetsities  recognise 
this,  far  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Bnglisb 
faculties  of  higher  institutiaos  are  studying  in  our 
Litetary  Department  The  editors  recnipiise  i^  for 
they  are  constantly  tsoornmeoding  our  courses. 

W<  peia*  rte  ISHrw’a  laim,  O  wkaMS:  iTrSlI  il 
>n>lu*ee  Wevae  pvaeai  Thm  WrOrn't  Sfrettl,.  Selw*. 


ISO-fete  aiMtrsIsd  calelecae  Ires.  HmmAUrmt 
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I>efft347,  Springfldd,MaM.  Bl 


Age  19  to 

FoviMled  oa  yean  of 
cm9  It.f  Creduetee  Earning 
$11  to  weekly. 
bmleebW  for  tke  boaimior  or  tho 
preetioel  nur— .  btiro  taitke 

oereod  to  a  fow  wooH. 

X  Two  atootbt’  trial  of  the  courae 

wflli  oK>ney  refunded  If  diaaatisfled. 
S0mdj0r  rmt^low  mitd  mmpU  Umtm  pB^m. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
281  Main  St.  Janaestown,  N.  Y. 


Become  a  Nurse 


and  pennanently  dritroy  your  superfluous  hair.  Simple  tn  use. 
rapidandeSecthre.  Harmless  and  painless.  Nobumingchemi* 
cals.  No  electrc^y.  Used  by  actresses  and  Beaut>'  Specialists. 
Avoid  imitations.  Atyourdealersor  direct  by  mail. 

Call  to  have/rrr  demonstratioo.  Write  today  for  rTuCOwUR 
Mme.  gsrtln,  tssilsllit.  $$-•,  ta  W.  40*  St..  Nev  VaHi 


It  was  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  experi¬ 
enced  before.  But  he  had  experienced 
something  like  it  before.  His  mind  threw 
back  across  the  years  and  presented  the 
occasion  to  him.  It  was  when  he  was  a 
very  small  boy  in  his  first  term  at  Tid- 
borough,  the  Christmas  term,  and  he  was 
on  the  football  ground  trying  frantically 
behind  a  crowd  of  boys  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  match  in  progress — one  of  the  great 
matches  of  the  season,  versus  Tidborough 
Town.  One  of  the  boys  against  whose 
waist  his  frantic  head  was  butting  turned 
and  said  in  a  lordly  way:  “Let  that  kid 
through,”  and  he  was  roughly  bundled  to 
a  front  position.  The  boy  who  had  com¬ 
manded  his  presence  jolted  him  in  the  back 
with  his  knee  and  said,  using  the  school 
argot  for  to  cheer  or  shout:  *‘Swipe  up, 
you  ghastly  young  ass!  Swipe  up!  Can’t 
you  see  they’re  pressing  us?” 

Couldn’t  he  see!  He  felt  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  coming  at  what  he  saw. 
The  enormous,  full-grown  town  men  were 
almost  on  the  School  goal-line,  the  school 
team  clinging  to  them  and  battling  with 
them  like  tiger-cats.  He  had  only  been  at 
Tidborough  a  month,  but  he  felt  he  would 
die  if  the  line  was  crossed.  He  swiped  till 
he  thought  his  throat  must  crack.  When 
his  cracking  throat  incontinently  took  in¬ 
tervals  of  rest,  he  prayed  to  G<xl  for  the 
school,  visioning  God  on  His  throne  on  the 
school  goal-posts  and  mentioning  to  Him 
the  players  whose  names  he  knew:  “Oh, 
let  Barnwell  get  in  his  kick!  Oh,  do  let 
Harris  see  they’re  heeling  the  ball!  Oh, 
help  Tufnell  to  get  that  man!  Help  him! 
Help  him!  Schoo-o-ool!  Schoo-oo-ool! 
Schoo-oo-ool!” 

Doo-dal  Doo-da  day! 

His  bursting  heart  was  now  saying: 
“England!  England!” 


The  column  passed  and  was  gone.  He 
was  left  with  his  most  fri^tful  feel¬ 
ings.  He  could  do  nothing  now.  Four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  But  he  must  do 
something  now.  He  could  not  go  home 
till  he  had.  He  must.  He  follow^  to  the 
station.  The  men  were  entraining  in  the 
goods  yard.  He  waited  about,  not  trusting 
himself  to  speak  to  Otway  or  any  of  the 
others  who  were  going.  Presently  his 
opportunity  came  in  a  sight  of  Colonel 
Rattray,  who  commanded  the  depot  and 
was  not  going,  standing  for  a  minute  alone. 
Sabre  went  quickly  to  him  and  they  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  and  said  the  obvious 
things  proper  to  the  occasion.  Then  Sabre 
said,  feeling  extraordinarily  embarrassed: 
“I  say,  colonel,  I  want  to  get  into  this. 
I  abs^utely  must  get  into  this.” 

“Eh?  Into  what?” 

“The  war.”  It  was  easier  after  the 
plunge,  and  he  went  on  quickly:  “I  see  in 
the  papers  that  civilians  are  being  given 
commissions,  getting  them  by  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Can  you  get  me  a  commission?  Can 
you?” 

Colonel  Rattray  showed  surprise.  He 
turned  squarely  about  and  faced  Sabre 
and  looked  him  up  and  down,  but  not  in  the 
way  in  which  soldiers  looked  civilians  up 
and  down  rather  later  on.  “Well,  I  don’t 
know.  I  might.  I’ve  no  doubt  I  could,  if 
you’re  eligible.  How  old  are  you.  Sabre?” 
“Thirty-six.” 

Colonel  Rattray  said  doubtfully:  “It’s 
a  bit  on  the  steep  side  for  a  commission.” 


“Well,  I’d  go  in  the  ranks.  I  must  gtt 
in.  I  absolutely  must.” 

The  soldier  smiled  pleasantly.  “CHi,  I 
wouldn’t  get  thinking  about  the  ranks, 
Sabre.  They’re  heaps  before  you,  you 
know.  Still,  I  wouldn’t  stop  any  man  get¬ 
ting  into  the  army  if  I  could  help  him. 
I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.  Certainly  I  wii[ 
Mind  you,  I’m  doubtful.  .\re  you  fit?” 

“I  think  I  am.  I’m  supposed  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  heart.  But  it’s  absolute  rot. 
It  never  affects  me  in  the  slightest  degree. 
I  can  do  anything.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  first  thing,  you  know. 
Look  here,  I’m  wanted.  Come  up  to  the 
mess  in  the  morning  and  I’ll  get  our 
doctor  to  have  a  look  at  you.  Then  well 
see  what  can  be  done.  .Ml  right,  eh?” 


He  rode  home  much  relieved  from  the 
stresses  he  had  suffered  in  that  awful 
business  of  watching  the  regiment  march 
out.  He  felt  that  if  only  he  could  be  “in  h," 
he  could  equably  endure  any  of  these 
things  that  were  happening  and  that  would 
get  worse.  If  he  had  just  to  stand  by  and 
watch  them,  his  portion  would  be  insup¬ 
portable.  England.  .  .  .  Other  people 
whom  he  knew  could  not  possibly  fed  it 
in  the  way  he  felt  it.  His  history’  with  its 
opening  sentence:  “This  England  you  live 
in  is  yours"  had  arisen  out  of  his  passionate 
love  for  all  that  England  meant  to  him.  In 
all  Shakespeare  there  was  no  passage  that 
moved  him  in  quite  the  same  way  whenever 
he  recalled  it  as  Richard  the  Second's: 

“Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, . . . 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling  ,  .  .” 

Stooping  and  touching  the  soil  of  En¬ 
gland  as  one  might  bend  and  touch  a  b^ 
loved  face.  That  was  what  England  for 
years  had  meant  to  him.  And  now.  ...  It 
was  upon  these  emotions,  vaguely,  “in 
case,”  that  he  had  gone  to  Dr.  .\nderson  on 
the  morning  of  the  frightful  news,  .\nder30n 
had  told  him  he  couldn’t  possibly  be  passed 
for  the  army,  but  at  the  moment  the  idea 
of  ever  wanting  to  go  into  the  army  had 
only  been  an  almost  ridiculously  remote 
contingency,  and  what  did  Anderson  know 
about  the  army  standard,  anyway? 


He  said  nothir^  to  Mabel  of  his  inten¬ 
tion.  It  was  just  precisely  the  sort  of 
thing  he  could  not  possibly  discuss  with 
Mal^l.  Mabel  would  say:  “Whyevtr 
should  you?”  And  of  all  imaginable  or¬ 
deals  the  idea  of  exposing  before  Mabel 
his  feeling  about  England —  He  would  tell 
her  when  it  was  done,  if  it  came  off.  He 
could  say  then,  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
clumsy  way  in  which  he  had  learned  to 
hide  his  ideas  from  her,  he  could  say: 
“WeU,  I  had  to.” 

.\nd  his  thought  was,  when  a  few  houn 
later  he  was  waBung  slowly  away  from  his 
interview  with  Major  Eamshaw,  the 
doctor  at  the  barracks:  “Thank  God,  I 
never  said  anything  to  Mabel  about  it.’ 

The  very  few  officers  left  behind 
depot  were  at  breakfast  when  he  arrived 
to  keep  Colonel  Rattray  to  his  word. 
Major  Eamshaw  had  very  pleasantly  g«|t 
up  from  the  table  to  “put  him  out  of  M 
misery”  there  and  then  without  forinaht|r 
and  had  “had  a  go  at  thii  heart  of  youis 
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in  the  billiards-room,  withdrawn  his  steth¬ 
oscope  and  shaken  his  head.  It  was:  “No 
go;  absolutely  none.  Sabre.” 

“Well,  but  that’s  for  a  commission. 
I’ll  go  into  the  ranks.  Isn’t  that  any  dif¬ 
ferent?” 

“No  different.  You  can’t  possibly  go 
in  as  you  are — now.  In  time,  Lf  this  thing 
goes  on,  the  standards  will  probably  be 
reduced.  But  they’ll  have  to  be  reduced 
a  goodish  long  way  before  you’ll  get  in, 
I  don’t  mind  telling  you.” 

Sabre  wheeled  his  bicycle  slowly  away 
across  the  barrack  square.  “Thank  good¬ 
ness,  I  never  said  anything  to  Mabel  about 
it.”  A  cluster  of  young  men  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  life  was  waiting  outside  the  door 
of  the  recruiting  office.  The  rush  of  the 
first  few  days  was  thinning  down,  but  re¬ 
cruits  were  still  pouring  in.  They  were  all 
laughing  and  talking  noisily.  He  had  the 
wish  that  he  could  take  the  thing  in  that 
spirit.  Why  couldn’t  he?  .\fter  all,  what 
did  it  really  matter  that  he  was  not  able  to 
get  “in  it”?  Even  if  he  had  been  accepted, 
it  would  only  have  been  pretending.  He 
never  would  have  got  really  “in  it”;  none 
of  those  chaps  would.  Every  one  knew  the 
war  couldn’t  last  long;  it  would  be  over 
long  before  any  of  these  recruits  could  be 
trained. 
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This  “common-sense”  argument  carried 
him  through  the  following  days;  then 
came  another  of  the  frightful  undoings 
of  his  emotions;  and  just  as  the  war  defi¬ 
nitely  began  for  him  with  the  glimpse  of 
the  beginnings  of  that  “jamborino”  in  the 
mess,  so  from  this  new  occasion  begw, 
unceasingly  and  increasingly,  and  with 
shocking '  effect  upon  his  sensitiveness,  a 
dreadful  oppression  by  the  war,  and,  adding 
to  its  darkness,  a  gnawing  and  unreasonable 
self-accusation,  that  he  was  not  “in  it.” 

The  occasion  was  that  of  his  meeting 
with  Harkness  outside  the  County  Times 
office.  Harkness  was  a  captain  of  the 
battalion  that  had  gone  out  who  had  been 
left  behind  owing  to  some  illness.  The 
British  Expeditionary  Force  had  been  in 
action.  There  had  been  scraps  of  news  of 
some  heavy  fighting.  Harkness  said  dully: 
“Hullo,  Sabre.  I’ve  just  been  iq  to  see 
that  chap  Pike  to  see  if  he’d  got  anything. 
We’ve  had  some  news,  you  know.”  He 
stopped.  His  face  was  twitching. 

Sabre  said:  “News?  Anything  about 
the  Pinks?” 

Harkness  nodded.  He  seemed  to  be 
swallowing.  Then  he  said:  “Yes,  the 
regiment.  Pretty  bad.” 

Sabre  said:  “.Any  one — ?”  and  also 
stopped. 

Harkness  looked,  not  at  Sabre,  but 
straight  across  the  top  of  his  head  and 
began  an  appalling,  and  as  it  seemed  to 
Sabre,  an  endless  recitative :  “The  Colonel’s 

killed.  Bruce  is  killed.  Otway’s  killed - ” 

“Otway!” 

“Cottar’s  killed.  BuUen’s  killed - ” 

Endless!  The  names  struck  Sabre  like 
successive  blows.  Were  they  never  going 
to  end? 

“Carmichael’s 
brother’s — ”  his 
Sikes  is  killed.” 

“Sikes  killed!  .And  your  brother!” 
Harkness  said  in  a  very  thin,  squeaking 
voice:  “Yes,  the  regiment’s  pretty  well — 
The  regiment’s — ”  He  looked  full  at 

Sabre  and  said  in  a  very  loud,  defiant 


killed.  My  young 
roice  cracked — “killed. 
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voice:  “I  bet  they  were  magnificent.  By  ' 
God,  I  bet  you  they  were  magnificent. 
Oh,  my  God,  why  the  hell  wasn’t  I  there?” 
He  turned  abruptly  and  went  away,  walk¬ 
ing  rather  fimnily. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  there 
descended  upon  Sabre,  never  to  leave  him 
while  he  remained  not  “in  it,”  the  appalling 
sense  of  oppression  that  the  war  exercised 
upon  him.  On  his  brain  like  a  weight.  On 
his  heart  like  a  pressing  hand.  He  thought 
of  Otway’s  intense,  gleaming  face!  “5ly 
God,  Sabre,  you  ou^t  to  have  seen  the 
battalion  on  parade  this  morning.”  He 
saw  Otway’s  face  cold  and  stricken.  He 
thought  of  Sikes  on  the  table:  “Well, 
I’m  going  to  take  nothing  but  socks.  I’m 
going  to  stuff  my  pack  absolutely  bung 
full  of  socks.”  He  saw  Sikes  fiung  like 
a  disused  thing  in  some  field. 
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AND  still  events;  still,  and  always,  now, 
disturbing  things. 

While  he  stood  there  he  was  suddenly 
aware  of  young  Perch,  rather  breathlessly 
come  up. 

“I  say.  Sabre,  have  you  heard  this 
frightful  news  about  the  Pinks?  I  say. 
Sabre,  I  want  your  help  most  frightfully. 

I  want  you  to  talk  to  my  mother.  She 
likes  you.  She’ll  Ikten  to  you.  I’m  going 
to  enhst.  I’ve  been  putting  it  off  day  after 
day,  trying  to  fix  up  things  for  my  mother 
and  trying  to  persuade  her;  but  I  haven’t 
done  much  and  I  absolutely  can’t  wait  any 
longer.” 

Sabre  said:  “Good  Lord,  are  you.  Perch? 
Must  you?  Your  mother,  why,  what  on 
earth  wilt  she  do  without  you?  She’ll - ” 

Young  Perch  winced  painfully.  “I 
know.  I  know.  It  pretty  well  kills  me  to 
think  of  it  and  I’m  having  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  scenes  with  her.  But  I’ve  thought  it 
all  out.  Sabre,  and  I  know  I’m  doing  the 
right  thing.  I’ve  looked  after  my  mother 
all  my  life,  and  a  month  ago  the  idea  of 
leaving  her  even  for  a  couple  of  nights 
would  have  been  unthinkable.  But  this 
is  different.  This  is — ”  He  flushed  awk¬ 
wardly — “you  can’t  talk  that  sort  of 
patriotic  stuff,  you  know,  but  this  is,  well, 
this  is  a  chap’s  country,  and  I’ve  figured 
it  out  it’s  got  to  come  before  my  mother. 
It’s  got  to.  She  says  it  will  kill  her  if  I  go. 
I  believe  it  will.  Sabre.  And  my  God,  if 
it  does — but  I  can’t  help  it.  I  know  what’s 
the  right  thing.  I’ll  tell  you  something 
else.”  His  face,  which  had  been  red  and 
cloudy  as  with  tears,  became  dark  and 
passionate.  “I’ll  tell  you  something  else. 
People  are  saying  things  about  me  and  to 
me  because  I’m  young  and  unmarried  and 
haven’t  got  a  wife  to  support.  Curse  them. 
Sabre — what  do  they  know  about  it? 
.‘\ren’t  their  wives  young,  strong,  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves?  My  mother 
can’t  come  down-stairs  without  me  and 
can’t  let  any  one  else - ” 

He  rubb^  a  hand  across  his  eyes  and 
broke  off.  “Never  mind  about  that,  I 
know  what  I’ve  got  to  do.  Look  here. 
Sabre,  I  tell  you  where  I  want  your  help 
like  anything.  You  know  lots  of  people. 


I  don’t.  Well,  I  want  to  get  hold  of  soa^ 
nice  girl  to  live  with  my  mother  and  tab 
care  of  her  in  my  place  while  I’m  any 
A  sort  of  companion,  aren’t  they  called?  It 
must  be  some  one  quite  young.  You  see,  I 
know  my  mother.  If  it  was  any  one  of  uv 
age,  she  wouldn’t  have  her  in  the  house  at 
any  price,  and  she’d  send  her  flyu^  om 
of  the  window  in  about  two  days  if  tb 
did  have  her.  She  swears  no  power  on 
earth  will  induce  her  to  have  any  one  attO 
as  it  is.  But  I’m  going  to  manage  it  if  I 
can  get  the  right  person. 

“I  want  some  one  whom  my  mother  till 
indignantly  call  a  chit  of  a  child”— b 
gave  rather  a  broken  little  laugh— “Caa'l 
I  hear  her  saying  it!  But  she’ll  h- 
stantly  begin  to  mother  her  because  ib 
is  a  chit  of  a  child,  and  to  fuss  onr 
her  and  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  eat 
and  what  she  ought  to  wear,  and  does 
she  wear  a  flannel  binder,  and  all  that, 
just  as  she  does  to  me.  .\nd  in  about 
a  week  she’ll  be  as  right  as  rain  and  writing 
me  letters  all  day  and  arguing  with  tb 
girl  how  to  spell  ‘being’  and  ‘been’— to 
know  what  my  mother  is.  I  say.  Sabre, 
do,  for  God’s  sake,  help  me  if  you  aa 
Do  you  know  any  one?” 

Sabre,  during  this  greatly  troubled  out¬ 
pouring,  had  the  feeling  that  this  was  aO 
of  a  part  with  the  calamitous  new’s  he  had 
just  had  from  Harkness — a  direct  om- 
tinuation  of  it.  This  frightful  warl  Was 
it  going  to  attack  even  that  pathetic  little 
old  woman  at  Puncher’s  Farm  with  her 
fumbling  hands  and  her  frail  existence 
centered  solely  in  her  son?  He  said:  ‘Tm 
awfully  sorry,  Perch.  Frightfully  sorry 
for  your  mother  and  for  you.  You  know 
best  what  you  ought  to  do.  I  won’t  say 
anything  either  way.  I  think  a  man’s  only 
judge  in  this  ghastly  business  is  himiclf. 
Of  course  I’ll  help  you.  I’ll  help  you  all  I 
can.  It’s  a  funny  coincidence,  but  I  bdkre 
I  do  know  just  the  very  girl  that  would  be 
what  you  want - ” 

Young  Perch  grasped  his  hand  in  (fc- 
lighted  relief.  “Oh,  Sabre,  if  you  dol 
I  felt  you  would  help.  You’ve  always 
been  a  chap  to  turn  to!” 

“I’ve  turned  to  you.  Perch,  you  and 
your  mother,  a  good  deal  more  than  you 
might  imagine.  I’m  glad  to  help  if  I  can. 
The  chance  I’m  thinl^g  about  I  was  hear¬ 
ing  of  only  a  few  days  ago;  the  works’  f<«- 
man  in  my  office,  an  old  chap  called  Bri^L 
He’s  got  a  daughter  about  eighteen  or 
thereabouts,  and  I  was  hearing  he  wanted 
to  get  her  into  some  kind  of  post  like  yours. 
I’ve  spoken  to  her  once  or  twice  when  she’s 
been  about  the  place  for  her  father  and  I 
took  a  tremendous  fancy  to  her.  She’s 
as  pretty  as  a  picture.  Effie,  she’s  called. 
I  believe  your  mother  would  take  to  her 
no  end.  .^nd  she’d  just  love  your  mother. 

Young  Perch  said  rather  thickly:  “Any 
one  would  who  takes  her  the  right  way.” 

Sabre  touched  him  encouragingly  on  the 
shoulder.  “This  girl  Effie  will  if  we  can 
get  her.  She’s  that  sort.  I’ll  see  about  it 
at  once.  Buck  up,  old  man.” 

“Thanks  most  frightfully,  Sabre.  Thanb 
most  awfully.” 


“//  ^X^inter  Comes” 
hy  A.  S.  ML.  Hutchinson 
wiH  he  continued  in  the  A^ril  EVERYBODY’S 
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Every.  S>21 


JhajSalis^ 


hesterfield 


CIGARETTES 

—  and  the  blend  cant  be  copied 


XUH 


§cm  de  toilette  Supreme 


Pas  un  luxe,  bien  sQr  que  rum; 
mais  une  ne'cessice  de  toilette 
rafrakhissante  -  I'Eau  de  Toilette 
Djer-Kiss!  Et  pour  Monsieur 
aussi  bien  que  pour  Madame,  est 
fait  le  Djer-Kiss  Vegetal! 

— Kerkojf,  Paris 

Translation:  Not  a  luxury. 
No  indeed.  But  a  refreshing 
necessity  of  the  toilette — my 
Djer-Kiss  Toilet  W ater  I  And 
for  Moruiewr  as  well  as  for 
Madame,  myDjer'KissVegetalel 


Send  20C 

to  A.  H.  Snith  Co.,  24 
WcM  }4th  St.,NcwYock, 
and  notivt  tiny  aarvicc- 
abU  aanplca  of  C^-Kiaa 
Face  Powdar,  citract. 
Cold  and  Vaniahing 
Ctaamaand  Sachac. 


From  France  comes  Djer-Kiss  Toilet  Water 
— with  all  the  engaging  springtime  fragrance 
of  Parfum  Djer'Kiss  itself.  To  the  toilette  of 
Madame,  of  Mademoiselle,  this  eau  de  toilette 
adds  that  discriminating  touch  which  so  distin' 
guishes  things  Parisiennes.  '  Only  in  a  French 
toiletry  will  you  discover  so  great  a  qualite  de 
rafraichissement.  such  daintiness. 

And  perhaps  Monsieur — or  Madame  herself — 
may  prefer  the  milder  Djer-Kiss  Vegetale. 
Especially  prepared  for  use  on  the  skin,  you  will 
find  Djer'Kiss  Vegetale  so  soothing,  so  softly 
fragrant.  Delightful  for  Monsieur  after  shaving! 
Acceptable  always  to  Madame! 


ytaie  mlRvnee 


A  toilet  Hint 

Pi*r-Kin  Toikt  Water  ■  dalightAil 
to  ptfiiiine  the  hande— after  houae- 
hold  talks.  How  refteshtng  too  whan 
MsdrmoittUt  is  fattguad.  You  need 
but  tprinkla  a  few  dtopi  on  the  arat 
washdoth  mkI  bathe  the  Cut  and 
hands.  Kstfa.'  How  iaeigotatiiig  I 


EXTRACT  .  FACE  POWDER  •  TALC  •  SACHET  •  TOILET  WATER  •  VEGETALE 
Tbat  Hntt  iprcuieo— COMPACTS,  SOAP,  CREAM— trwtpurtrily  Uaukd  hmt  vilb  pure  Djer-Kin  Cmtentic  imported  from  Front* 


